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CIRCUMSTANCE. 


BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


** You may be what you will,” the sciolist 
Says, sagely, sitting in the master’s seat ; 
And straightway hastens glibly to repeat 

Such echoing names that all dissent is whist 

To hear the records read wherein consist 
The hero-tales of ages ; while defeat 
Yields proof to him, infallible, complete, 


That through weak will alone success is missed. 


Yet round each life there crowds an atmosphere 
Of strong environment for woe or weal, 
That proves to one a joyous, fostering 
power ; 


To one a fateful force, subversive, drear ; 


As damps that nurse to perfect bloom, the | 


flower, 
Rust to corrosion the elastic steel. 
LEXINGTON, VA. 
-— 


A HEAVENLY DOOR. 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


**Orry, of thine a single, duets door, 
By some new power reduplicate, must be 
Even yet, my life-porch in eternity.” 
—Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 


That longed-for door stood open, and he passed 
On through the star-sown fields of light and 
stayed 
Before its threshold, glad and unafraid. 
Since all that Life or Death could do at last 
Was over, and the hour so long forecast 
Had brought his footsteps thither. 
mayed, 
He entered. Were his lips on her lips laid? 
God knows. 


vast, 


Night shall not darken it, nor parting blight 
‘Whatever is to know,” they know it now 

He comes to her with laurel on his brow, 
Hero and conqueror from his life’s fierce fight, 
And Longing is extinguished in Delight : 
*T still am I,” his eyes say ; “‘ Thou art Thou !” 
Boston, Mass. 

oe 


POOR CARRIE. 


BY MRS. D. H. R. GOODALE. 


AND so she’s dead—the poor, consumptive thing! 
And she was just my age. 

It seems no longer than from Fall to Spring 
Since she was all the rage. 


Oh! men admired her. She had coaxing ways 
And great, dark, pleading eyes ; 

All life and spirit in those early days, 
Always a fresh surprise. 


She wanted movement, passion everywhere ; 
Willing to play with fire ; 

At last it burned. She tasted of despair 
When weary of desire. 


Poor Carrie! She had just a woman’s soul, 
Unfit to stand alone ; 

Ready to trust a man for self-control, 
And to forget her own. 


She’s dead! A pale, pinched human butterfly, 
Killed by the early frost. 

Hard words are all in vain to judge her by ; 
Her only chance she lost. 
Sky Farm, Benxsnme Co., Mass. 


Undis- | 


They met and their new day was | 


NEW JAPAN. 


BY THE REV, JOSEPH OOOK, 


Tue Empire of Japan has risen from the 
low plane of feudalism to its present hight 
of civilization almost as rapidly as its sacred 
mountain Fuji-san is said to have risen from 


| unbelief. The 


the level of the sea—in a single night. In | 


twenty-five years Japan has abolished the 
feudal system; disarmed a hereditary no- 
bility, with six hundred thousand retain- 
ers; organized its army, navy, post-office 
and common school systems, on the most 
approved Western models; taken the prac- 


tical ownership of the land from the reigning | 


families, and given it into the hands of the 
people; founded universities; and instituted 
asystem of compulsory education, under 
which seventy-one per cent. of the children 
are now There 
is no quarter of Japan so obscure or distant 
as to have 


undergoing instruction. 


failed to hear not merely the 
but the thunder of the wheels of 


progress. 


rumble, 


These political changes are the background 
of the picture of the advance that Christian- 
ity is making in Japan. Only a very few 
years ago the inland towns of the Empire 
could not be approached by preachers of 
Christianity, except in a private way. 
The best educated classes of the people 
are now more eager to hear the rela- 
tions of Christianity to the future of their 


Japanese, but especially on the imported 
latter, for the educated 
classes in Japan, is a greater danger at pres- 
ent, probably, than the former. Neverthe- 
less, the severest things I could say against 
Reformed Buddhism and Shintoism and 
European and American infidelity were re- 
ceived patiently by an audience quite as 
willing to express dissent as assent. 

It must be said that Buddhism in Japan is 
making a vigorous effort to reinstate itself in 


the affections of the people. Many new tem- | 


ples are in course of erection by the Re- 
formed Buddhists. Old temples are often 
repaired, at great expense. The men who 
understand Japan best, however, think 
that this is only a dying 
creature. 


spasm of a 


Far East. Although Great Britain controls 
India, on one side of Japan, and Austra- 
lasia, on the other, it is, in my judgment, 
probable that America exercises a larger 
moral influence in the Japanese Empire at 
this moment than Great Britain. 

No other set of missionaries has carried 
its system of self-support in native churches 
aus far as those of the American Board. I 
ain not inclined to criticise the policy of 
the Board in requiring native churches to 
support themselves as far as possible—this 
system has the hearty respect of the Japan 


| ese; but I think the system has been pushed 
| by this Board in the Far East quite as far as 


| will warrant. 


The Reformed Buddhistic doctrine differs | 


greatly from the Buddhism taught in the 
Himalaya Mountains and in Western China. 
I had an instructive conversation with the 
foremost Buddhist priest of Kioto, and was 
at the time in company with one of the 
most learned of the missionarics of that 
city, and we found that by x/reana this 
priest does not mean at all the 
of personal existence, and, 
To the 
hists of Japan, nirvana means the Western 
Heaven, and it differs not much from the 
average idea of paradise. 


cessation 
of course, not 
of consciousness. 


| what nirvana means isa difficult one, be- 


civilization discussed than to listen to po- 


litical harangues, and they are living ina 
conflagration of enthusiasm concerning 
political reform. The Mikadopromises the 
organization, in 1890, of a parliament based 
upon the principles of representative insti- 
tutions. Thus far this remarkable emperor, 
whose dynasty antedates the Roman Empire, 
has kept his promises to the leaders of 
reform in Japan. All the young men of any 
talent are interested in the political future 
of the country. Nevertheless, my impres- 
sions are that they are even more interested 
in the conflict between Christianity, on the 


| one hand, and the Japanese inherited mis- 
' . . . - 
| beliefsand the Japanese imported unbeliefs, 


| ciations 


on the other. I have given question-hox 
Japan, and have been much 
struck by the juxtaposition of political and 
religious inquiries on the same sheet of 
paper. For instance, these four, which I 
remember, were given me at Kioto by a 
young professor: ‘* What is the true defini- 
tion of inspiration? Ought there to be a 
property qualitication for the franchise ’ 
Hiow do you reconcile fate and free wiil ¢ 
Should there be an upper house in our legis- 
lative assemblies ?” 


lectures in 


It is a somewhat significant sign of the 
times in Japan that large assemblies will 
listen patiently and applaudingly ¢o denun- 
of Reformed Buddhism. Plu- 
tarch has an essay entitled “The Art 
of Speaking of One’s Self without Giving 
Offense.” I have not recently read that 
but shall, nevertheless, venture to 
correct a newspaper statement, which has 
had rather a wide circulation, that I was 


essay ; 


| accustomed to speak four hours to Japan- 


ese assemblies. On one occasion, in the 
city of Kioto, before an audience crowd- 
ing the largest available hall, I did oc- 
cupy with my interpreter, three hours and 
forty-five minutes; but, of course, the fn- 
terrupter took half the time. This lecture in 
Kioto I was invited to give by members of 


_ the legislative assembly of that city, and I 


made in it as strong an attack as I could on 
not merely the inherited misbeliefs of the 


cause the answer to it depends upon geog- 
raphy and dates. At certain periods of its 
existence, no doubt, Buddhism has meant 


| by afrvana absolute extinction of individ- 


| 
the outlook of the 


| Buddhism. 


uality and consciousness; but with the 
masses of the Reformed Buddhists of Japan, 
the anticipation in regard to the future is 
not annihilation, but something very like 
uninstructed Roman 
Catholic peasant. Max Miiller, when 
appealed to by two of the missionaries of 
Reformed Buddhism in Japan to say 


| young 


| country, not 


reformed Budd- | 


The question | 


| no satisfaction for his curiosity, 


| 


whether their doctrines agreed with those | 


of Gautama, the Buddha, replied, frankly: 
“No. You Reformed Buddhists 
added a large number of doctrines to pure 


| 
have | 
| is a young man who 
Some of the additions are most | 


| mischievous and some of them are approx. | 


| ture.” IT 


imations to Christianity. You have no 
thoroughgoing right to call yourselves or- 
thodox followers of the founder of Buddh- 
ism. Your doctrines are not to he dis- 


covered in the earliest Buddhistic litera. | 


of Max 
Buddhistic 


quoted this statement 
Miller to this distinguished 


priest, and asked him what reply he had to | 


make. His only answer was that in the 
forests of the Himalayas and in the 
sacred temples of Thibet there are many 
Buddhistic sacred books of which Max Miil- 
ler and the scholars of the Occident know 
nothing at all. 

It must be conceded, I think, that Amer- 
iean missionaries have had an important 
influence in educating some young men in 
Japan, who are now prominent as leaders 
of the reformed party in the Government. 
It is to be remembered that Commodore 
Perry opened the doors of Japan, when she 
was a hermit. America has probably as much 
moral influence on Japan at this moment as 
any other western nation, and this because 
we were the first nation to establish import- 
ant relations with her, as soon as the opening 
of her ports commenced; because American 
missionaries are more numerous in propor- 
tion to the population than those of any 
other nation; but especially because 
America is not suspected of having any 
political motives for her operations in the 


the present condition of the native churches 
There is a native church in 
Osaka which lately sent back funds to the 
American Board, stating that it was quite 
equal to the test of self-support. 
a dozen other 


There are 
native churches that are 
wholly self-supporting. The ideal of the 
Japanese Christians under the lead- 
ership of the American Bo&rd is that 
they must soon support themselves and be 
entirely free from dependence upon this 
merely for money, but for 
teachers, both religious and secular. The 
Japanese are a spirited people, very quick 
to perceive the obligations of honor, and a 
Japanese Christian is 
these particulars. 

It ought to be said that the career of Mr. 
Neesima, of Kioto, has been quite as remark- 
able in Japan as it was in this country. His 
history is aromance. In studying geogra- 
phy, in his early youth, he learned that 
the western nations had been made great by 
their use of the Bible. He was moved to 
make inquiries as to this book; but found 
and finally 
he ran away from his father’s house, drifted 
to Shanghai, and there obtained passage in 


yeta Japanese in 


i ship which took him eventually to Amer- 
ica. The vessel was one of Hon. Alpheus 
Hardy's, and, when the captain reached 
Boston, he took Mr. Neesima to this dis- 
tinguished merchant, ‘* Here 
wishes to know 
Christianity. I thought 
you might be able to tell him 
something important on that matter.” The 
hoy was fortunate in falling into a circle in 
which Christianity is not merely a creed, 
but a life. His benefactor sent him to 
Phillips Academy, at Andover, afterward 
to Amherst College, and then to the An- 
dover Theological Seminary. President 
Seelye, when asked by the American Board 
to describe Mr. Neesima’s career in college, 
answered: ‘‘ You ask me to gild gold.” Mr. 
Neesiima went home to Japan possessed of 


and said: 


something of 


| the zeal of an apostle. He is now at the head 


of an educational institution at Kioto which 
is likely to grow into a university. At pres- 
ent its chief business is to teach young men 
Christianity and the outlines of the occidental 
sciences; but it is Mr. Neesima’s earnest de- 
sire to add to the school a fully equipped 
theological, medical, and legal department. 
His whole soul is in the work of regener- 
ating the educational life of Japan, and at 
the same time promoting the growth there 
of the most vital forms of Christianity. The 
work of Mr. Neesima in Japan is, perhapeg 
exactly paralleled by that of no 6ther young 
man there; and, nevertheless, there are 
several Japanese teachers who havereceived 
a thorough education in this country and are 
exerting an influence greatly similar to his. 
The pastor of the self-supporting church at 
Osaka, Mr. Samayama, was educated at 
Evanston, Illinois, and is revered by bis 
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congregation and wide circles of acquaint- 
ances as one of the fathers of the modern 
Japanese Church. 

It must be confessed that some young 
Japanese, who in this country have united 
with our churches, have not led consistent 
Christian lives after they returned; but 
I heard of no case of a Japanese that has 
received in this country a thorough theo- 
logical education who has failed to stand 
up unflinchingly for his faith in his native 
land. It is an interesting point to notice 
that Japanese students sent Europe 
very rarely return Christians, while a large 
number who are to America return 
convinced that Christianity should be the 
religion of the Far East. This difference is 
probably owing to the readiness with which 
Japanese students here are received into the 
better circles of society, and the great difti- 
culty and frequent impossibility of obtain- 
ing any entrance to what calls itself socicty 
in Europe. 


to 


sent 


It is most cheerful news that the Empress 
of Japan, who is childless, has made her- 
self the patroness of female education. The 
Methodist bodies among the missionaries of 
Japan deserve great honor for their zeal in 
of 


advancing this great cause. The city 


Nagasaki, one of the most beautiful in 
Japan, exhibits to the traveler who ap- 


proaches it no 


inence or dignity with the Female Sem- 
which has just been founded 
by the Methodist mission. One of the 
finest mission buildings in the Far East 
is occupied by the female school of the 
Methodists in Tokio. 


are doing much in the same direction; but 


inary 


Other denominations 


probably the Methodists lead in this reform, 
which bas incalculably important relations 
to the whole topic of the regeneration of 
Asia. 
conducted under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Board. Dr. Hepburn, of the Presby- 
terlan Board, is creat 
scholar of the Japanese missions. He 
the author of the standard Japanese-[Eng- 


There are admirable female schools 


well known as the 


1s 


lish Dictionary and is often appealed to 
most confidently by the embassies of various 
nationalities to decide questions of inter- 
pretation arising between foreign govern; 
ments and the Japanese Empire. It seems 
invidious to make a distinction between the 
different missionary bodies in Japan, be- 
cause they are all doiug superb service and 
are really united in spirit. I was greatly 
impressed by the union of sentiment among 
missionaries; not only inJapan, but in China 
and in India. Soldiers who are face to face 
with the enemy must close up their ranks. 
The conflict with paganism brings out in 
the vanguard of the churches the hidden 
half of Christian unity. 


The enthusiasm of the young Japanese 
for the study of occidental literature is illus- 
trated by the catalogue of the stock in trade 
of the chief Jananese book-shop in Tokio. 
I was toll by Dr. Verbeck, a missionary of 
great learning, that the collection of Eng- 
lish books in this shop was as good as any 
collection in San Francisco. I had no rea- 
son to distrust the statement; but I hardly 
credited it until I visited the establishment, 
and obtained not merely the catalogue of 
the stock in trade, but admission to the 
I saw on the shelves as fine a 
collection of English standard works as I 
have ever been able to find in any bookstore 
of San Francisco, not excepting the great 
establishment of Mr. Bancroft. The num- 
ber of foreigners in Tokio is not great. The 
English and American families live at Yoko- 
hama, for the most part. Perhaps there 
are not more than 500 foreigners residing in 
Tokio that would patronize this book-shop 
in its English departments. The volumes 
are there because they are called for by the 
educated Japanese. 

I must say that the list of examination 
papers which I obtained from the univers- 
ity at Tokio was as extensive and thorough 
as any similar list would be in Oxford or 
Cambridge, Harvard or Yale, with the 
single exception that the classical tongues 
occupy far less space. Chinese is the 
classical tongue for the Japanese Empire, 
and, for obvious reasons, Greek and Latin 
are not cultivated as thoroughly as they 
are with us. Nevertheless, in all other 
branches, including the most recondite 
themes of philosophy and science, the 
Japanese examination papers were 80 
thorough that they might be favorably 


store-rooms. 





compared with any occidental documents of 
the kind. 


Throughout the Far East great aangers 
to the cause of missions arise from foreign- 
ers who live corrupt lives in the seaports. 
The thoughtless portion of the native popu- 
lation has difficulty in discriminating be- 
tween the scum and the cream of the 
Occident. Nevertheless, in Japan the dis- 
tinction is very generally made by the 
thoughtful classes between these represent- 
atives of occidental barbarism and those of 


true Christian scholarship and life. I was 
told by the best judges that there is 


large harm yet done by rascally whites in 
the seaports of Japan; but that, nevertheless, 
this evil is diminishing. There have been 
some infidel teachers among the men invited 
to Japan to organize her new educational in- 
stitutions. Some of these have been from 
Germany and France and one or two from 
America. I was assured, however, that the 
influence of these teachers is on the wane 


| and that Japan cannot any longer be de- 


| ceived by those who tell her that Christian- 
| ity has been abandoned in all circles of high 


| 


culture in the West. When she hears this 


assertion, she knows enough now to smile 
at it. 


building of equal prom- | 


| 





Boston, MAss. 
-. 


CHANCES AND MISCHANCES. 


BY BISHOP ARTHUR CLEVELAND COXE, D.D. 


Tue end which I mean to reach, in my 
humble philosophy of common-sense, will 
not immediately appear; but I wish to 
establish one point in the convictions of my 
readers, as preliminary, this point—viz., 
that the coincidences I am speaking of are 
universally experienced, and are more or 
less felt as curious, strange, marvelous, 
wonderful, or providential according to 
men’s divers ways of looking at them. If 
these chances turn up rarely, now and 
then, as when one, playing backgammon, 
observes that ‘‘the dice have fallen re- 
peatedly into the same combinations, as 
never before seen in his life,” then we may 
say ‘it was a chance that happened”; but, 
if there is a system about it, so that, con- 
trary to all mathematical chances, certain 
coincidences fall out and repeat themselves, 
and dog human life in every man’s expe- 
riences, then I begin to look for some other 
solution. If that’s your way of speaking, 
I consent to say I must search for the law 
underlying events, by which apparent irreg- 
ularities and exceptions become systematic 
in human life. Child as I was, I recollect 
well how I was affected by the thrilling 
events of July 4th, 1826. My teachers told 
me it was the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Declaration of American Independence. 
The half century seemed a much longer 
period to me as a boy, at school, than the 
completed century did when I celebrated it 
by a Te Deum in my cathedral. No tele- 
graphs then; but soon it was rumored that 
ex-President Adams had died on that very 
remarkable day. How oddly a rumor 
reaches us before a great fact. 
true it ‘is that ‘‘coming events cast 
their shadows before.” By and by the 
rumor thickened. ‘‘ They say, also, but 


How 


it seems incredible, that Jefferson died 
the same day.” Now, the author of 
the Declaration might, with singular 


felicity of opportunity, have dropped off the 
scene on the fiftieth anniversary of the 
greatest day in his life; but the rumor was 
not credited. Men said: ‘This is prob- 
ably hatched up as a wonder, to make the 
exit of Adams more striking to the popular 
imagination.” So the wise men talked it 
over andshook their gray and bald heads. 
When, at last, it came out that the great 
National Jubilee had been actually marked 
by such a coincidence, the effect was 
solemn and impressive. In those days men 
were not so illuminated as not to recognize 
an overruling and directing providence in 
such things. The whole country was pro- 
foundly moved to say: ‘‘ This is the finger 
of God.” The educating force of such 
talk is remarkable, and one must infer the 
educating force of contrary talk ‘‘among 
boys at school.” I remember that we boys 
felt that our country was certainly under 
the special guardianship of the All-wise 
and the All-bountiful Disposer of Events. 
We felt, too, that he had reminded us of 
his manifest love and marvelous power in 


NDEPE 


NDENT. 
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making us a nation, and in giving us such 
an exceptional history of prosperity and 
progress for fifty years. 

Out of the Congress that made the 
declaration five men were chosen to 
draught it. Jefferson became its author 
and Adams had no mean part in it. When 
it was published to the world, what were the 
life insurance chances that Jefferson would 
live fifty years more? What were the 
chances that he would die in the year of 
the semi-centennial anniversary? What 
were the chances that he should die on the 
very day? What were the chances that any 
two out of the whole number of signers 
should die on the same day, and that a 
day so distant and so exceptional? What 
were the chances that any one so surviving 
and dying should be one of the five who 
were engaged with Jefferson in the 
draught? What were the chances that there 
should be two such and they the two out 
of the five who should have been, one after 
the other, both presidents of the United 
States? What were the chances that 
Massachusetts and Virginia, the states to 
which, pre-eminently, the independence of 
the states is to be credited, should be thus 


distinguished by a coincidence full of 
other coincidences, all directing public 
attention to the parallel histories of 


these states in founding the Republic ? 
But, again, just five years later President 
Monroe died on the same day,in New 
York. By this coincidence the former onc 
was returned upon the popular mind and 
its influence was reduplicated. I remem- 
ber, as an old New Yorker, that those whe 
were ‘‘in the secret” smiled at the popular 
feeling and said: ‘‘The truth is, the old 
President had been dying for several days 
and the doctors stopped ‘the stimulants on 
the Fourth of July on purpose, to let him 
off among the rockets.” So talked the pro- 
fane; but be it so. The doctors weuld 
have regarded their conduct as willful mur- 
der had not the symptoms justified them in 
withdrawing artificial support at that time. 
Even then they would have regarded it as 
no miracle had he lived on till the next day. 
At all events, it was an event that made the 
new generation study up the marvelous 
history of their country, and of the rela- 
tions of the South and the North to the 
Common Constitution. Who shall say that 
we were not thus prepared for the strain 
that came upon the popular conscience, in 
the ‘‘ Nullification Issues” that so soon fol- 
lowed? The gencrition that was nurtured 
into the patrjotism which these ccincidences 
made so general and so intense was the 
generation to which the preservation of the 
national existence was due just thirty 
years after the death of Monroe. 

There is another class of coincidences 
once noted by this same John Adams of 
whom we have beenspeaking. On occasion 
of ‘‘ the first prayer in Congress,” the Rev. 
Mr. Duché, who officiated, used the regular 
psalms for the day, according to the Prayer 
Book. Adams, ina letter, asked his wife to 
turn to them and observe how remarkably 
suitable they were, testifying to the im- 
pression they made on the minds of all 
present. Had the ‘‘ Mayflower” ‘pilgrims 
turned to the Psalter for December 22d. 
they would have found an equally coinci- 
dent selec ion: ‘*‘He maketh the storm to 
cease, so that the waves thereof are still; 
then are they glad, because they, are at rest, 
and so he bringeth them unto the haven 
where they would be.” Their devout souls 
would have seen something to feed upon 
also in the lessons from the prophet, ap- 
pointed for that day: ‘‘I will make an 
everlasting covenant with you. . . . Ye 
shall go out (of the ship?] with joy and be led 
forth with peace; the mountains and the 
hills shall break forth before you into sing- 
ing and all the trees of the field shall clap 
their hands; instead of the thorn shall come 
up the fir tree, etc. . . Blessed is the 
man that . . . keepeth the Sabbath 
from polluting it; also the sons of the 
stranger,etc. The Lord God which gather- 
eth the outcasts of Israel saith: Yet will 1 
gather others to him beside those that are 
gathered unto him.” Perhaps they would 
have been less delighted with the verses 
that follow, as they gazed into the howling 
wilderness: ‘‘All ye beasts of the field 
come to devour; yea, all ye beasts in the 
forest.” But worthy Elder Brewster would 








much as to say: ‘‘ Come, if ye will. TheGod 
of Daniel will shut yourmouths; the God of 
David will deliver us out of the paw of the 
lion and out of the paw of the bear.” 
Historic instances of the sort of coinci- 
dence which delighted John Adams are in- 
numerable. Biography is full of them. 
Laud might be expected to feel them pro- 
foundly, for he was not above the supersti- 
tions of his times; but the eminently quiet 
and reasoning piety of the holy Bishop 
Wilson often noted the like as well nigh 
oracular. Thus, ¢. g., Nov. 22d, 1722, he 
hears of a most outrageous slander against 
him, propagated by certain noblemen whom 
his intrepid conduct had provoked, and 
records the comfort he found in the Even- 
ing Lesson, as appointed out of the Apcery- 
pha, in which occur these words: “O 
Everlasting God who kuowest secrets, Thou 
knowest that they have borne false witness 
against me—whereas [ never did such things 
as these men have maliciously invented.” So, 
when the seven bishops were sent to the 
Tower by the arbitrary James the Second, 
they immediately went to prayer and were 
comforted by the Second Lesson, in which 
they read these words: ‘In all things ap- 
proving ourselves as the ministers of God, 
in much patience . 
ments,” ete. 


in imprisen- 
Perhaps this oracle strength- 
ened them for that conduct on the occasion 
of their famous trial, which so endeared 
ihem to the popular heart and develcped 
their resistance cf the tyrant into the just 
Revolution that drove him from the throne. 
Let us remember that, whatever were the 
sins of his father, that unfortunate king 
expressly disinherited his children, in case 
they should betray their trust by becoming 
adherents of the Papacy. The coincidence 
of what happened to his posterity ilustrates 
the proverb that ‘the curse causcless 
shall not come.” And here one may prop- 
erly recall the circumstances iu which King 
Charles disposed himself for the scaffold. 
We read that Bishop Juxon came, by ap- 
pointment, to give him the Holy Sacrament 
of the Body and Blood; and to prepare his 
mind, read to him the history of our Lord’s 
Passion, as related by St. Matthew. The 
King thanked the Bishop for this appropriate 
choice of a chapter; but, when the Bishop 
answered that it was the regular Lesson for 
that morning’s service, ‘‘it comforted the 
King exceedingly.” Just one hundred years 
before, when Cranmer arranged the Lec- 
tionary, how little he could have foreseen 
the service it would thus render to the soul 
ef a king of England on the 30th of Jan- 
uary, 1649. 

Speaking of this sort of prescience, how- 
ever, one anecdote illustrates the thousand 
coincidences on which rests the popular 
proverb :‘‘ The dying are wont to vaticinate.” 
John Huss was no goose, save in the guills 
he quickened to avenge his cause; yet a 
goose he was by name, according to its 
meaning in his native tongue. ‘‘ You roast 
a goose to-day,” he is reported to have said, 
as they chained him to the stake; ‘but a 
hundred years from now there will come a 
swan that you cannot cook so easily.” 
When the century was up, the appearance 
of Luther excited the Calixtines to look for 
the swan, which they found, to their content, 
in the device borne upon Luther’s seal, as 
udopted by his publishers as a mere chance; 
for at that time he could not have foreseen 
his subsequent history. This story is dif- 
ferently told, and may be accounted 
for by that other adage, that such 
‘* prophecies often fulfill themselves.” But 
even Victor Hugo’s mind was deeply 
impressed with another class of coinci- 
dences, to which one may give attention, as 
it lends many a mnemonic to the student of 
history. He remarks that Charlemagne 
died A. D. 814, and that Napoleon’s empire 
fell at Waterloo just 1000 years afterward— 
he thinks to the day and hour. In 1800 
that same Napoleon, descending from the 
Great St. Bernard, struck the blow at 
Marengo which virtually wound up “the 
Holy Roman Empire,’ begun by Charle- 
magne, a thousand years before. ‘ Never 
forget,” said my venerated father to 
his children, ‘‘ that most convenient date 
in all history, on which turns, as on a pivot, 
the whole progress of Christian empire 
and civilization, between the old and 
the new. Remember Christmas Day, 800, 
the coronation of Charlemagne, and the 


| have expounded it as a mere defiance, as | revival of the Empire of the West.” 
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Nobody understands the Papacy who 
fails to see the importance of this epoch in 
Christian annals. Somebody has just ci- 
phered out that, from the Hegira to the cap- 
ture of Alexandria, this year, Mohammed's 
imposture has had its 1230 prophetic days 
of power. Is this event the index to the 
Ottoman Empire which Sadowa was to the 
Temporal Papacy? ‘‘The life of man,” 
says Victor Hugo, ‘‘and his understanding 
are at the mercy of a divine power, which 
some call Providence and others chance; 
which blends and decomposes, which con- 
ceals its workings in the clouds and dis 
closes the results in open day.” 

The ‘‘undesigned coincidences” of Holy 
Scripture are noted by Professor Blunt in 
a very instructive work to establish the 
authenticity of sacred history; but I object 





to the title, because designed coinci:iences 
would be no coincidences at all. 
of ¢c incidences, or, rather, ¢o7 resp nde we: %, 
not to purpose, 
noting such coincidences as come by chance, 
apparently. Thus, by a mere chance, the 
day after I dispatched my last paper to Tue 
INDEPENDENT, directing attention to the 
ethereal medium by which minds seem to 


Thi > class 


are my however. I 


am 


work in strange sympathy, though separated 
by leacues of ocean, there came to me a 
beautifully printed pamphlet, the produc‘ 
of the ‘Chiswick Press,” in London. Its 
author declares it was suggested by certain 
strange coincidences in his personal history. 
Now, this author was not a correspondent 
of mine; only rarely have we met or ex- 
chanced letters for forty years. That he 
should have happened to send me this ac. 
ceptable gift at any time would have sur 
prised me, though I honored and loved him 
Speaking of 
** These 
things occurred constantly during a period of 
years; but with no greater effect on m\ 
mind than to make me regard the cofn- 
cidences as peculiar.” 
to send me a work, based on coincidences 
just as I was writing and thinking on that 
subject? I know not that we had ever 
conversed on such subjects. His habits of 
thought, views on religion and other matters 
are as widely diverse from mine as a Chris- 
tian’s can well be. Our circles of friendship 
and social life are not the same. How came 
the excellent man to think of a long-for- 
gotten friend and send me such a book, 
when he could not have had the slightest 
idea that he was lending me just what J 
wanted for a paragraph to give a conclusion 
to this part of my essay on coincidences ? 


BuFFALO, N Y. 


when we were boys together. 
his strange experiences, he says: 


Now, whut led him 


—_> 


A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH 
Tae. 
NEW YEARS AT THE CAPITAI. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 


Tuere are persons the charm of whose 
presence never really fades from us. They 
pass on, leave "is behind; but the fragrance 
of their personality perpetually floats back 
to us, stays with us, an aroma that touches 
us at most unexpected times, in most un- 
dreamed of places, till the person whom 
we cannot see at all by material sight is 
spiritually, vividly nearer to us than the 
companion at our side. This is true only of 
the most potent natures. But there have 
been personalities so powerful that the dust 
of centuries has never made them dim to 
the world. And the most of us can recall 
some one vivid person among our friends 
whose face has never vanished into the 
mist of the past. The glance of eyes, the 
tones of voice, the nameless pervading 
charm that can make one personality dearer 
than all the kingdoms of this world besides— 
if we have ever felt - such a charm, 
we never lose, much less forget it. 
And now and again there comes a day, like 
« supreme person, that never leaves us in its 
essence. What wasit? Was it atint of 
its sky? A tone in its atmosphere? An 
opalescent glory in its bloom? An equipoise 
of its elements that was peace? Was it 
any or all of these together that make us 
recall one day shining like a planetin our 
past, sole and sovereign? 

This has been such a day!—the last day of 
1832. A kindly year, whose gracious days 
have far outnumbered its days of storm, 
whose visitations to men have brought far 
less of calamity than the year before it— 
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this year of beneficence and beauty ‘‘ smiles | 


as it draws near its death.” 

Coming from church, I paused in La 
Fayette Square, this morning, to follow the 
tracery of its trees and planta, veining in 
emerald and sea-shell pink the deep, deep 
azure of the air. The last day of December! 
Under the indulgent skies, whose 
effulgent sunshine flooded the crisp air with 
a warmth that was not languor, but that 
was health and happiness, hundreds of peo- 
ple loitered in the paths and lingered on the 
seats, under the spreading trees. Thousands 
more basked in the sunshine of the wide 
Not an inclement token in sky, 
or air, or on the earth drove the people in- 
ward from their joy upon the streets. 


most 


avenues. 


Now it is night; and other worlds, that 
have other years than ours, seem to come 
salutation. They flash above my windows 
while ] write you, and seem to say: ‘‘ Here 
we are! Pilgrims, also, on the awful high- 
way of the Universe, we hail thee in thy 
smaller cycle and move on our wider way. 
What fate shall have touched thee ere we 
meet agein?” 

sclow, the Capital City waits in bated ex- 
pectanc.. What robes are laid out for the 
morning's wearing? Cloth of silver, cloth 
of gold, velvets, laces, and jewels—all wait 
for the weurers, lovely and unlovely, whom 
they 


are 


to decorate and make beautiful in 


the eves of men. And men’s decorations 
wait also—zold lice, jeweled medals, plumes, 
and all on the bodies of men will 


make ¢ 


swords; 
part morning’s pageant. 
How immaculately fair the White House 
looked this morning, pecring through its 


of the 


interlacing trees, as if it had renewed its 
youth in 
forever, in 


f‘esh garnishing, and cast 


the memories 


out 
of 


its whiteness, 
iis pain-laden past. 


what? To see her venerable father butch- 


| ered before her eyes; to see her aged moth- 


| young body. 


er tortured with every indignity; to be- 
come, with her mother, the captive of 
these savages, upor the march; day 
after day to see her mother sink under 
her load on the weary road—the horror, 
the terror of those months of captivity can 
never be told. Their last earthly result goes 
forth from this city to-night in that dead 
What stray immunities from 
degradation came to her that time she owed 
to an Indian woman, whose human instinct 
of kindness made her cover, with what 
scanty help she could, the unfortunate girl. 
The rest she owed to her own heroism. 


When ‘a brave!” held a pisiol to her face, 


| declaring he would kill her if she did not do 
| his bidding, she looked him in the eyes and 
down nearer to theirstster Earth in splendid | 


said: ** Kill away!” And the wretch, craven 
though he was, had yet manhood enough to 
shrink and slink out of her sight. After 
her redemption by General Adams, broken 
in health and in spirit, Josephine Meeker 
obtained a minor appointment in the In- 


terior Department, in Washington. Alone, 


| in a sense beyond speech to express, she 
gave al! the strength she had left outside of 
| her daily work to the founding of a mission 


school in the suburbs, to forget and to serve 
others. This was the life of this young 
woman of twenty-two years in this gay 
capital, so thronged with youth and beauty 


| that never suffered. 


| When he came to 


But the Nemesis of Life is not cheated of | 


her tithe by allor any of this surface beauty 
and brightness. Inacity laden with joy- 
ful anticipation at this very momenta lonely. 
grief-stricken man, a bereft and solitary 
brother, is entering a railroad station, but a 
few blocks off, with the dead body of his 
young sister, starting with it for the far- 
off hights of Montana. She was the ‘little 
sister” of his heart and of his boyhood. A 
boy of fifteen when she was born, he named 
her, and ever since,in lonely hardships, in 
many wanderings, the man has borne her 
upon his heart, half child, child, half sister, 
the little Josephine whose body he 
now bearing forth to bury. Not many 
weeks ago I told you of the fgneral of a 
young and beautiful woman, the daughter 
of a justice of the Supreme Court, whose 
little mission-school scholars gathered 
around her coffin and heaped it with flow- 
ers. I speak now of another mission- 
school teacher, whose children gathered 
about her cottin this morning; another wo- 
man, young and lovely, the daughter of mis- 
fortune, whose father was murdered by the 
Ute Indians, but little more than two years 
ago, and who herself suffered from them in- 
dignities worse than death—Josephine 
Meeker. 

What a world of tragedy can be concen- 
trated in the history of a single family. The 
father of Josephine Meeker was an an old 
friend and worshiper of Horace Greeley, 
who, during the latter's life was long en- 
gaged on the New York Tribune. After 
Mr. Greeley’s death, misfortune and extreme 
poverty was entailed upon this family. At 
the time of Agent Mecker's appointment as 
Indian agent his daughter Josephine, 
though a delicate girl, was working far 
beyond her stength, in the employment of a 
tent andawning-maker in Denver. Friends 
urged her not to enter upon the hardships 
and dangers of a life upon the far frontier, 
among most uncertain, if not treacherous, 
savages. The girl only said: ‘‘My mother 
is old. She will be lonesome, and it will be 
hard for her out there, I must go with 
her.” 

The country knows the result of this self- 
abnegation. ‘‘She was always thinking of 
what she could do for others, never of her- 


is 


self,” said ber bereaved brother, yesterday, 


his eyes full of tears. Josephine Meek- 
er, a young girl, less than twenty years 
old, went to the Indian Agency in the 
Ute Country, with her father and mother. 
She helped her mother, she taught the In- 
dian children, she covered the Indians 
themselves with her gentle kindness, for 


| ing machine. 





Secretary Teller, of the Interior Depart- 
ment, was an old friend of her father, and 
chief of this de- 
partment, Miss Meeker was promoted to his 


be the 
own office. She was an accomplished sten- 
ographer, and the little remnant of her days 
was filled with satisfactory and honorable 
employment. From beliind a great screen, 
in a small office between the office of the 
Secretary and the Assistant Secrétary, puss- 
ers-by heard the quick (].ck of a type-writ- 
This was manipulated with 
great rapidity and skill 
Meeker. Few her, fewer knew her, 
none dreamed of the tragedy in which her 
youth died; yet she had not lived on earth 
twenty-three years! 

Tuesday, the day after Christmas, was 
her last day at her post. On Saturday morn- 
ing she by death entered into life. 


by Josephine 


saWw 


The brother who loved the ** little sister” 
came on from New York in season to see 
her die. He, also, Ralph Meeker, of the 
New York Herald, has lived through a sad, 
eventful history on hisown behalf. Serving 
as a correspondent for the New York Herald 
during the Turkish-Russian War, he, also, 
was taken prisoner and passed a period in 
hateful servitude. He has two other sisters, 
who are the proprietors of a journal they 
publish in Greeley, Montana, a 
founded and named by their father. 
these 


town 

To 
sisters and to their long-suffering 
mother he bears to-night the body of their 
youngest, their their 
loved. 

Hark! across the space, across 
the near waiting stars listen to the chimes. 
It is midnight, and the chimes of the Metro- 
politen Church in a joyful anthem are ring- 
ing in the New Year, answered back from 
the Navy Yard by the deep bass of wide- 
throated guns. Lights flicker in many 
windews. Many passing yet solitary feet 
strike the uncovered street. No human 
voice penetrates the silence of the midnight 
air, yet all the hushed spaces thrill with the 
magnetism of mortal life, with the fullness 
of the presence of human conciousness. 
How many to-night pray and ‘‘watch” the 
old year out, the new year in who are not 
counted in Christian sanctuaries? 

New Year's morning. A perfect morn- 
ing. It is not often, even in this latitude, 
that such dry, clean streets, such floods of 
caressing sunshine inspires the masculine 
being on his round of yearly visits. It is 
as if the kindly elements had all combined 
to make his paths pleasant and his greet- 
ings warm with the reflected glow of the 
day. The regarnished White House is, as it 
must always be, in any weather, the center 
of New Year's attraction. The gaslight 
dies in the splendor of the sunshine that 
streams through the windows of rainbow- 
tinted glass. The glass partitionof the cor- 
ridor glows with all gorgeous hues, softened 
and harmonized by the towering plants that 
bloom beside it. In the Red Room, ona 
smal] table, before a full-length portrait of 


loveliest, best-be- 


windless 








President Arthur, stands a vase of milk. 
white lilies. The corners of the Green 
Room are filled with lofty palms and plume- 
like ferns, in vivid contrast with the sea- 
foam greens which tint ceiling and wall; 
while in the great East Room, on the man- 
tels, stands masses of ferns in jars of silver 
wicker work. 

At 11 e’clock the Marine Band struck up 
its old-time pwan of ‘‘ Hail to the Chief,” 
and the President, in black morning suit, 
with a single carnation on his lappel and 
gray gloves on his hands, descended the 
private stairway and entered the Blue Par- 
lor; while Marshal McMichael stationed 
himself at the President's left, near the 
door of the Red Room. Ina moment he was 
surrounded by his Cabinet officers and their 
wives, the ladies who were to assist the 
President in the reception of guests. These 
ladies were, first, the wife of the Secretary 
of State, Mrs. Frelinghuysen; the wife of 
the Secretary of the Navy, Mrs. Chandler; 
the wife of the Attorney-General, Mrs. 
Brewster; the wife of the Secretary of the 


Interior, Mrs. Teller: with the wives of 
several senators. 
The most scenic sigbt of New Year's 


morning at the White House is always the 
presentation of the Diplomatic Corps. In 
their varied and multiform decorations the 
ends of the earth and the conflict of all races 
seem to meet, if they do not mingle. With 
the departure of Sir Edward Thornton, of 
the British legation, the deanship of the 
Corps fell to the minister from the fandwich 
Islands. He entered this morning at the 
head of the gorgeous cavaleade, the Hon. 
Elisha H. Allen, wearing the broad crimson 
of King Kamehameha IIT; a tall, 
slight, white-haired man, apparently a little 
past sixty years of age, accompanied by his 
IIe 
was followed by Minister Aristarchi Bey, of 
Turkey, and his secretary, Rustem Exfendi, 
each dressed in Eurepean costume, barring 
his searlet fez. 


badge 


son, who is his secretary of legation. 


Spain presented the largest 
embassy and the most gorgeous display of 
blue and gold and jeweled decorations. In 
splendor it vied with China, that was brave 
in mandarin costume of pale blue and yel- 
low silk, red buttons, and peacock feathers. 
This legation, with its smiling minister, 
many secretaries, and resplendent costume, 
led by its American secretary, Mr. Bartlett, 
is a very picturesque sight indeed. The 
English minister, Hon. Sackville West, had 
on his arm his lovely young daughter, 
dressed in deep blue velvet, embroidered in 
gold 

Altogether it was a picture full of the pomp 
and glory of the world; full, also, of sim- 
ple beauty and good-will, full of youth and 
happiness—far fuller of these, any one would 
say, than of heartaches or of heart-burnings, 
of heart'essness or ill-will, or of impending 
ill. All the Furies seemed laid. All the 
Graces of Life were ascendant, as they 
should have been, facing, as they did, the 
splendor of that matchless morning. Who 
could have believed that, with that gay cav- 
aleade,came in Death? That just before 
that fair young English girl, though all un- 
seen, stalked the King of Terrors! To be 
sure, he struck one who had lived past the 
number of man’s allotted days; but the 
significant fact is that Death was there at 
all. 

As the dean of the Corps, ft was the duty 
of Mr. Allen to present every member of it 
to the President. This he did, apparently 
with perfect ease, and he was noted by some 
of his friends as looking remarkably well. 
The diplomatic reception by the President 
was over, and its various embers scattered 
about the drawing-rooms, in animated con- 
versation, when Mr. Allen, complaining 
of being somewhat tired, proceeded with his 
son to the cloak-room. As he stooped to 
take up his coat, he fell suddenly forward, 
with a low cry of pain, became instantly 
unconscious, and within ten minutes was 
dead. Dr. Morris, who had been called, 
after unavailing efforts to restore life, 
folded the pulseless hands across the red 
ribbon and jeweled star he wore upon his 
breast, and whispered to the weeping youth, 
kneeling at his side: “It is all over with 
your father, my lad.” 

The boy, who was holding a glass of 
brandy for bis father to drink, could not 
believe it, and when, at last, he realized it 
he had himself to be supported. 

Meapwhile, in the drawing-toom, the 
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President had just began to receive the 
delegation of the ‘‘oldest inhabitants” of 
the District, when Secretary Frelinghuysen 
whispered in his ear of the event in the 
cloak-room. The oldest inhabitants were 
still filing in, when the doors closed. The 
President turned to the cloak-room, where, 
finding all over, he hurried alone up the 
stairs to his private appartments. The gay 


| sadness. 


tumult of conversation ceased; the gor- | 
geous throng hastened away; the doors 


were shut on the splendor, on the flowers, 
on the silence, and a little past noonday the 
glad reception of the White House had been 
stopped by death. 

Even the splendor went out of the sky. 
The tides of sunshine rolled back. The day, 
that began a pean of balm and of bright- 
ness, grew heavy with snow and faded, at 
last, away under a film of gray and creeping 
mist. 

Do you say my letter is too sad? Then 
you must blame life, ma chere, not your 
friend. It all within the 
twenty-four hours of New Year's night and 
day in Washington. 


came to puss 


WasHInoTon, D. C., January Ist, 1883, 
_ 


THE WAY TO WEALTH. 
BY THE REV. NEWMAN HALL. 


A rare jewel was in danger of being hur- 
ried away to oblivion in the stream of time; 
but it was snatched from the flood, set in 
gold, and secured in the priceless casket of 
the Church. 
out of sight, when it was arrested and be- 
came a fixed star, to add its constant luster 
heavens of truth. A chord 
that might have become a “lost ehord” 


A beautiful comet was passing 


to the radiant 


was caught and kept in the written music 
of an apostle and an evangelist, to sound 
for ages on the ears of earthly men the har- 
‘Remember the 
words of the Lord Jesus, how he said: ‘It 


monies of Ileaven. 


is more blessed to give than to receive.’” 
Tillotson says : 
ment of this 
being omitted in 


‘It is a particular endear- 
that, 
being 


excellent saying 
the gospels and 
lost and forgotten, it was thus happily re- 
trieved by St. Paul and recorded by St. 
Luke.” 

We value the aphorisms of the wise and 
the favorite sayings of friends departed. 
Here is a saying of the world’s Divine 
Saviour. It was emphatically his 
utterance. The Revised Version correctly 
gives it: ‘* How he himself said.” The be- 
loved disciple, with the hyperbole of affec- 
tion, said the world itself could not contain 
the books that might be written recording 
the ‘‘many other works” that Jesus did. 
Still less the many other words. Many of 
these are, probably, embodied without 
quotation in the epistles, the minds of the 
writers being stored with the Master's say- 
ings, current from mouth to mouth. But 
here is a saying distinctly recorded as his 


own 


own. It bears internal evidence of authen- 
ticity. It is like the Friend and Brother of 
mankind. It was probably a favorite say- 


ing, often on his lips, characteristic of his 
own life. Let us keep in mind the words 
of the Lord Jesus—how he himself so often 
used tosay: ‘‘It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” 


St. Paul was addressing the’ elders of 
Ephesus. He reminded them how he had 


wrought with his own hands to supply the 
wants not only of himself, but of his 
companions. He also’ taught others 
that, ‘‘so laboring,” they should ‘ support 
the weak,” in the spirit of this saying. 
Those who had just enough for themselves 
without working, but nothing over to give 
to others, should work for those who could 
not work. There are people who are able 
to live respectably on a small income, and 
think it honorable to have no employment, 
though they cannot afford to give to others. 
Here is a hint that they might employ their 
leisure in remunerative industry, yielding 
a surplus for benevolence. Here is, also, a 
suggestion to some who, by successful in- 
dustry, can retire on their honest gains be- 
fore infirmity hinders work, some of whom 
are wretched in a leisure to which they are 
unaccustomed, who might be happier if 
they continued in or returned to those 
former employments; not to increase their 
own hoard or expenditure, but as laborers 
for tbe Lord Jesus. So, also, we gather that 
not the rich alone may have the honor of 
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| helping the weak, but the humblest hand- 


toiler, according to his ability. The plow- 
man and laborer ‘‘ working with his hands 
the thing that is good, that he may have 
to give to him that needeth.” 

Now for the saying itself: ‘“‘It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” Then it is 
blessed to receive. Yet reception has its 
Many a person of honorable self- 
dependence deeply feels the humiliation 
of being obliged to’ receive, rather than 
being able to give. Let us think of this, 
and, by rendering help, modestly, graceful- 
ly, generously make its reception as easy as 
weecan, And, if ever we feel it a hardship 


| to give, let us remember how much greater 





a hardship to be obliged to receive, and be 
thankful we are not as those we succor. 
Still, being in need, it is blessed to have 
that need supplied; but Christ says it is 
still more blessed to give. This is unlike 
the maxims of the world. Better to part 
with money than it? to give it to 
others than spend it on ourselves? Yes, 
even 80. 


store 


But Christ speaks of giving, not bartering. 
Much that is called giving is only trading. 
When we give because others give and we 
should be regarded mean and stingy if our 
name was not on the list we purchase rep- 
utation and have this as our reward. So, if 
we give, expecting to receive some equiva- 


| prompted by this hope; 


lost; what I gave I have.” It is well ex- 
pressed by Bishop Wordsworth: 


“ We lose what on ourselves we spend ; 
We have as treasures without end ° 
Whatever, Lord, to Thee we lend, 

Who givest all. 
Whatever, Lord, we lend to Thee, 
Repaid a thousand fold will be.” 


We must not give simply or chiefly 
for this would be 
the barter already described. But to those 
who do give truly and generously these 
promises are assured, so that the saying is 


| abundantly verified that it is more blessed | 


| wealth 


| fora brief hour. 


to give than to receive. 

We pity the poor; but they may be rich. 
They are rather to be pitied who are rich 
and do not use their wealth for God. What 
we possess is not our own, but as stewards; 
and for our st>wardship we must give 
account. What an awfal responsibility is 
used or hoarded selfishly! What 
penury is entailed by such riches! Let 
those who do not ‘give’ make the best of 
their time, for their wealth is only theirs 
Spend it! squander it! 
hoard it! You must soon 


display it! 


| leave it, andcan do nothing with it, and you 


lent in kind; so, also, if we give to quiet a | 


conscience uneasy, because of guilt; and so if | 


our chiefand conscious motive is the reward 
of the next world, such ‘ gifts” are given 
grudgingly, not for the sake of the imme 
diate object; they are not acts of benefi- 
cence, but of conscience, and have no claim 
to the blessedness of the ‘‘ cheerful giver,” 
who gives for the purpose of benefiting 
others. Such giving is more blessed than 
receiving; 

I. Because 
scious 


connected with more con- 
pleasure. The ‘Blessed God,” 
whose happiness is in giving, has so con- 
stituted the human mind that in any act of 
pure beneficence there is special happiness. 
A dinner given to a starving family, at the 
cost of five dollars, imparts far more real 


| spiritual health to the former. 


You have lent the 
Lord nothing, and have no deposit in the 
bank of Heaven. 

True wealth is gained by giving. It ben- 
efits the bestower more than the recipient. 
It imparts bodily comfort to the latter, but 
It raises us 
in some humble way toward the Universal 
Giver; toward Him who gave himself. He 
gave to the undeserving, the ungrateful, to 
those who abused his gifts. ‘* He set us an 
example that we should follow in his steps.” 


have no wealth yonder, 


| Oh! what would have become of us if Christ 
| had been as saving of his blood as some 


for whom he died are of their money? 
Were he himself on earth, hungry, cold, 


| and sick, who would not feel ita greater 


pleasure to the donor than an unexpected | 


profit of twice that sum in his business. 
The happiest incidents and periods of life, 
when we look back on it, are not those of 
most gain to ourselves but of most gener- 
osity and zeal toward others. 

IJ. Because greater wealth is secured. 
The giver gains more than the receiver. 
Mere 
moral quality. 
of generosity. 
dollar, 
is only a_ thing. 


receiving involves 
True giving is an exercise 
If I thus part with a 
much poorer ? 

The soul 


am I so 


is ourself. 


/THE PRESENT TREND 


necessarily no | 


Money | 


‘**Man’s life consisteth not in the things | 


which he possesses”; but in the qualities of 
himself. A man may be rich in himself; 
but poor in his estate. He may have a 
heavy balance at the bank; but be a pauper 
at home. Sympathy, pity, self-sacrifice, 
noble generosity—these make the soul rich. 
How poor is the wealthiest without them! 
Wretched being! Miser we call him; 
miser he is. But to exercise these qualities 
improves them, and thus enriches. 


privilege to minister to him than to receive 
any amount of worldly good? But we may 





do this, for he is represented in the persons 
of the weak and the poor, ‘‘ Forasmuch 
as ye did it unto one of the least of these, 
my brethren, ye did it unto me.” 
“The quality of mercy is not strained: 
It droppeth as the gentle dew from heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice blest: 
It blesses him that gives and him that takes, 
It is an attribute of God himself.” 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 
————— — 





OF UNI- 
TARIANISM, 


BY PROF. E. D. MORRIS, D. D. 

For a quarter of a century American 
Unitarianism has been slowly approaching 
the decisive parting of the ways. With 
the rise and progressive influence of Theo- 
dore Parker commenced the gradual retire- 
ment of the older type of opinion, repre- 
sented by Channing and his contemporaries, 
and the introduction of the new era, which 


|; now seems to be quietly approaching its 


III. Because what is thus gained by the | 


giver lasts longer than what is bestowed on 
the receiver. The gift goes; the 
raiment is worn out; the money is spent. 
But the qualities cultivated in the giver 
are a part of his immortal nature, remain 
with him during life, and accompany him 
into the future. This wealth he 
with him, when all the rest is left be- 
hind. 

IV. Because of the special rewards God 
has promised to the giver. Some think 
that even in the present life it is, as a rule, 
verified that ‘‘there is that scattereth and 
yet increaseth; there is that withholdeth 
more than is meet, and it tendeth to pov- 
erty.” The widow who gave the prophet 
part of her only remaining meal received 
from him sustenance till the famine was 
over. The patriarch who received strange7s 
entertained angels unawares. But not 
always in this world is it true that ‘He 
that soweth plenteously shall reap also plen- 
teously, and he that soweth sparingly shall 
reap also sparingly.” But it is, surely, so 
hereafter. ‘He that giveth to the poor 
lendeth to the- Lord.” 


soon 


culmination. The chief characteristic of 
this transition has been a diminishing sense 
of the authoritativeness of Scripture and a 
steadily increasing tendency to view Chris- 
tianity as simply a natural faith, without 


| special divine endorsement, and, therefore, 


void of special right to control either the 
opinions or the lives of men. The point 
toward which the entire movement has 


| tended has been the rejection of the Bible 


carries | 


as the living Word of the living God. The 
end, consciously or unconsciously sought, 


| has been the questioning or denial of the 


A “cup of cold 


water” given in the name of Christ shall | 


not lose its reward. A well-known epitaph 
says: ‘What I spent I had; what I kept I 





supernatural, in the Christian sense, and 
the exaltation of the human reason as 
supreme authority in matters of faith. 

Such a process must of necessity reach a 
consummation somewhere, and the decisive 
question in the case must be the question 
whether the Scriptures are to be taken as 
the true source and standard and ultimatum 
of personal belief? Unitarianism has, for 
twenty years or more, been evading, and 
yet approaching year by year this crucial 
inquiry. It has not formally rejected the 
Bible; but has more and more openly placed 
the Bible on a par with other books. It has 


| less and less sought to buttress itself by the 


plain teachings of the Word; it has been 
less and less inclined to test its own teach- 
ings by the Word. Christ and Confucius 
and Plato have been singularly grouped 


together, with a certain show of reverencé | 





pre-eminence to the Son of God. While 
| many devout minds in Unitarian circles 


have had small sympathy with this tend- 
ency, and have, rather, adhered to the 
Bible as Channing adhered to it, studying 
it as he did, to justify their belief from it, 
the tendency itself has become more and 
more influential; the disposition to chal- 
lenge the divine supremacy of Scripture 
and to set aside its teaching whenever that 
teaching was found to be contrary to cher- 
ished opinion, has increasingly 
obvious. And now, at last, the vital 
question is at hand. Shall this Book 
be wholly set aside, its inspiration 
denied, its authority openly rejected, its 
supremacy in the conviction and confidence 
of men condemned, and its position and 
power as a factor in human history resisted? 
or shall the present tendency toward such 
results be arrested, and this Book be 
reverently placed again upon the pedestal 
where it stood in the days of the great con- 
troversy, when Unitarian and Trinitarian 
alike appealed to it as the very voice of 
God? 

The recent admissions of Dr. Ellis, to the 
effect that in that controversy the exegetical 
advantage clearly rested with the Ortho- 
dox contestants, and that, when tested by 
fair principles of criticism, the Bible then 
was and would always be found to be an 
Orthodox book, are to be taken as the frank 
acknowledgment of one who, as he says, 
has given fifty years of study to the sub- 
ject and whom we may properly regard as 
a leading representative of current as dis- 
tinguished from the older Unitarianism. It 
is right to say just here that, for one, I 
very earnestly protest against the disposition 
to seize upon this acknowledgment as a 
victor in battle would seize upon the property 
of his captive, to wave it in the air as if it 
were a flag captured from the enemy. I rather 
honor the scholar and the historian who in 
such manly fashion dares to admit that the 
side to which he is opposed has had the 
betterin the elaborate and strenuous biblical 
argument carried on for fifty years on the 
question whether the Bible teaches Trinita- 
rianism or Unitarianism. In the presence 
of such a statement, be it mine not to laugh 
to scorn the man who utters it or to in- 
dulge in boastful assertions of superiority 
over him, but rather to take him sincerely 
by the hand and thank him for the exhi- 
bition of a kind of virtue too rarely wit- 
nessed among combatants around such vital 
issues in the field of religion. There is 
sometimes a species of pharisaic assumption 
in our orthodoxy, which never sprang from 
the Bible to which we declare allegiance, a 
manner of treating error as unbelief 
which Christ never exhibited or justified. 

But what is to be the result? Whither 
shall current Unitarianism goif the Bible is, 
indeed, as Dr. Ellis acknowledges, an ortho- 
dox book, and if, indeed, the Scripture cer- 
tifies of Christ that he was and is the Son of 
God? It is to every right mind a matter of 
deepest regret that this eminent representa- 
tive of that faith seems inclined to 
take the next decisive step, and to set 
aside the Scripture, as in no true and ade- 
quate sense divine. It will be useless for 
him to attempt the task of culling from the 
Bible its moral sentiments, its better teach- 
ing, its rational elements, with the inten- 
tion of rejecting all the rest; for, if these 
elements rest on a series of historic fictions 
or of crude. superstitions originating in the 
brain of man simply, what possible author- 
ity can they have as regulative principles in 
human life? The experiment has been too 
often made to be repeated by thoughtful 
men. Least of all is it likely to succeed 
when among the parts to be eliminated and 
thrown away are such cardinal doctrines as 
the Trinity and the Divinity of Christ, The 
end of any such effort will always be, what 


become 


1. : 
| it always has been, the conscious or uncon- 


scious setting of the whole Book aside, as 
no longer the Regula Fidei of men. In the 
end, the open abandonment of the Bible, 
and, consequently, the reduction of Chris- 
tianity toa place among the natura faiths, 
and the exaltation of the ideal religion of 
reason (the Absolute Religion of Comte) to 
the throne of authority among men is the 
certain outcome of the process through 
which Unitarians of this type are 
passing. There may be delays, 48 
there have been, in the movement. 
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for the Word, the unwillingness to cut 
loose finally from an historic faith may for 
atime hold them back; but logic is logic, 
and tendencies are mightier than men, and 
erelong this section of Unitarianism will 
have pressed its way past the Bible, past 
traditional opinion, past even present hesi- 
tation, into the territory of entire unbelief 
in Christianity asa divine religion. How- 
ever sad the issue may seem, the faith now 
traversed can have no other termina- 
tion. 





Is there no ground for hoping that many 
thoughtful men in Unitarian circles will 
pause before proceeding further in sucha 
process, and will turn rather to the Scrip- 
tures with a renewal of personal faith and 
with fresh readiness to accept whatever the 
Word of God clearly reveals as matter of 
belief? Are there not many who will be 
frank to admit that the claims and re- 
sults of scholarly criticism are not to be 
set aside for the sake of beautiful generali- 
ties in opinion; that the evidences for the 
Bible are too strong to justify candid minds 
in throwing the Book away or inreducing it 


| 


by chemical analysis to a series of elements 
partly useful, partly worthless; and that, 
after all, the Book is higher, vaster than 
our reason and is worthy to be received by 
us in the temper of loving, joyous trust, as 
being verily the Word of God? It is a 
painful admission which an English Unitari- 
an journal has recently made, in a spirit 
akin to that of Dr. Ellis, respecting the want 
of inward vitality, the want of practical 
efficiency, the want of propagative potency, 
so apparent to every one in the Unitarianism 
of Britain. The same admission might be 
made with equal force in this country, and 
for the same reason. A body of religious 
people, however cultivated or affluent or 
genial or devout, who are in doubt about 
the Word of God, and are consciously rent 
asunder by two opposite and mutually de- 


structive tendencies on this vital point, can | 


never prosper; cannot even maintain any- 
thing more than a nominal existence. Ina 


word, Unitarianism, both British and Amer- | 


ican, if it values its life, must come back to 
the Bible, even if the Bible brings it back to 
orthodoxy. How sad it is that so vast a 


power for good as is resident in the Uni- | 


tarianism of old Massachusetts should be 
dormant or should waste itself in mere 
discussions, for the lack of that energizing 
and directing influence which would flow 
in upon it from a right reception of and a 
cordial surrendering to the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments as the only and 
the infallible rule alike of faith and of 
practice! 
LANE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


WATERSIDE CHARACTERS. 


BY LILLIE E. BARR. 
TAKE a walk with me of about twenty min- 
utes along the cotton-fields, with their prim- 


rose-colored flowers on one side and on the | 


other hand the slender plume-capped Indian 
corn, rustling its crisp leaves, as though it 
laughed for joy in anticipation of the for- 
tune of pearly ears which was to befall it 
soon. 


deroy bridge, watching two Carolina liz- 
ards, who, regardless of everything on earth 
but themselves, stood a few inches apart, 
eyeing one another with unbounded fury, 
their slender golden green bodies gleaming 
in the morning sunlight like burnished armor 
and thrown off to splendid advantage by 
the brilliant vermillion dew-lap, as it dis- 
tended and quivered with every pulsation 
of the enraged little creatures. For a few 


seconds they were perfectly motionless, save | 
for the regular elevation and depression of | 


the beautiful heads; then, with a rapidity 
almost dazzling, they sprang at one another, 
and murder was not only in their desire, 
but left its red imprint upon the opposing 
bodies, as the sharp teeth imbedded them- 
selves in the quivering flesh. 

When lying calmly, the Carolina lizard is 
of arich green color, with a black band on 
the temples and a row of small black dots on 
the superior surface of the tail, the dew-lap 
or sac then is white, with occasional lines 
and spots of red; but the instant an enemy 


appears (and in the Spring it is enough for | 


two males to meet for them to be sworn 


| white sands of the marsh dotted all over 


marsh! Little brown spiders, who spin 


| tops of the rushes, that look in the early | 
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foes on sight, fighting until one or the other 
loses its life or, at least, its tail) the dew- 
lap becomes a bright vermillion, and all of | 
the black dots disappear from the head and 
body, leaving the lizard of a rich golden 
green. 

A hasty movement sent the combatants 
scudding into the underbrush; and, loiter- 
ing on over the bridge and across the pas- 
ture, where the sweet-breathed cows stood 
in little knots about or in the pond, every 
now and then reaching lazily up to eat the 
young leaves that cast their beautiful im- 
ages into the clear water below, and the 


with sea-myrtle, which is the dividing line 
between the trees and rushes, was reached. 
All the air was full of the fresh salt smell 
of the sea, for the tide was coming in, and 
rustling gently in the morning breeze lay 
the marsh for miles along the river, and 
teeming with bird and insect life, that is as 
distinct from the bird and insect life that 
inhabits the stately pines, friendly oaks, 
sweet cedars, and thick hedges as high life 
is from low. 

Such an odd, odd world as this marsh 
world is, where crabs sidle, with their com- 
ical don’t-you-touch-me air, into the little 
creeks which intersect it here and there; 
and “fiddlers,” with their odd gait and one 
vicious claw, ready to grip tight anything 
that comes in their way, scamper into their 
holes in the sand or on the creek’s bank. 
Such a world of spiders, too, as inhabit the 





miles and miles of delicate webs over the | 


morning, when the dew is on the grass, like | 
telegraph wires; and who knows what mes- 
sages of love and hate, peace and war may 


| have been carried over them by the busy 


spinners; big spiders, too corpuleut and 
lazy, with the air about them that they 


either do, or could, or would, or should | 
hold public office in the spider world; | 


spiders with long, crafty-looking bodies 


and legs, that crawl among the marsh in | 


such a Uriah Heap way that one cannot 
help wondering what innocent spider they 
have been taking in. These spiders live in 
holes in the ground, across which their nets 
are spread with wonderful care, and are 
called by the Negroes Trap-door Spiders. 
Splendid spiders are here, also; bloated aris- 
tocrats, who dress in amber, and purple, 
and scarlet, and gold, and green, and 
bronze, and deep blue blacks, all variega- 
ted like Joseph's wonderful coat. Their 
webs cover great distances and are 
wrought in layers, one-fine tissue upon an- 
other, or in stars or circles, with lacy de- 


| vices all through them. 


There is another spider, also, an ordinary 
enough looking little fellow, whose web is 


| a perfect marvel of beauty. It is so like a 


ship that only a sailor could tell what masts 
and shrouds or bulwarks were wanting to 
make it perfect. Suspended among the sea 
myrtles or tall rushes, it looks as though 
some fairy ship had been left high and dry 
by treacherous tide or enchanting genii 


to the mercy of wind and rain forever | 


more. 
The plashing of the river among the 
reeds is in perfect accord with all the varied 


| sounds—scarcely defined, although perfectly | 
A few moments lingering on the cor- | 


audible—that are heard around, sounds that 
seem to add to, instead of detract from 
| the calm repose of Nature, and that make 
| one feel as if they were committing a sacri- 
| lege by even smiling, much less laughing 


outright at ‘* poor Joe,” as he sits perched on | 
| a solitary stake, driven down at high-water | 


| mark. The poor Joe is the very epitome 


| of misery. Could the toothache become a | 
| bird, and then enter a protest against its | 


existence, it could not look more forlorn 
| than poor Joe, the very shape of whose 
body and color of whose plumage are pro- 
tests against sunshine and laughter, while 


| stamped and signed receipt against all hap- 
| piness. As he sits on his solitary stake, 


it would not be surprising to see him shake | 


his head deprecatingly, or even draw a 


wing, and weep for the levity of the darling 
little marsh wren, who, darting up within a 
few paces of him, sends forth the merriest 
and most joyous song that ever thrilled the 
air 


Tiny as the marsh wren is, she builds two 
| large nests every year. The nest is shaped 


his sorrowful cry of ‘‘Poor, p-0-0-r J-0-e” isa | 


threadbare hankerchief from under his | 








like a cocoanut and is about the depth of an 
ordinary-sized bottle. It is carefully woven 
of dried grasses, intwined in a circular 
manner, so as to include in its construction 
the stems and leaves of the sedge and other 
plants among which it is placed; while the 
entrance to it is just large enough to admit 
herself or mate, and is always on the south- 
west side, so shielding the birdies from the 
east and north winds. It is lined with the 
greatest care, dried grasses and soft bits of 
marsh being used for the purpose. Upon 
this the wee birdie deposits from six to 
eight eggs, of adeep chocolate color and 
like tiny beads. 





As this ever memorablp season returns, 
the heart of every true New Englander is 
stirred with lively emotiog as they contrast 
the hardships and sufferfngs of the early 
Pilgrims, with the many priceless blessings 
which they have received and enjoy as a 
rich heritage from them. 

Whatever relates to their experience and 
self-denying lives is well calculated to 
endear their memory and strengthen the 
grateful tie that must ever bind us to them. 
This thought leads me to send for your mis- 
cellaneous page of things ‘‘odd and good” 
this old, old poem. Its quaintness is only 
equaled by the sweet spirit of contentment 
running through it, not forgetting the gentle 
satire upon the disheartened ones that re- 
turned to the mother country. 

I have treasured this as a U’terary gem of 
the olden times from my girlhood. Having 
never met with it, it struck me it might 
give pleasure to the readers of your valuable 
paper. 


The distant hum of voices caused the 
wren to dive into the grass again, for they 
are very shy. And, now, thoroughly dis- 
gusted asthe happy laughter of children 
drew near, poor Joe, with a rheumatic use 
of his short-allowance-looking wings, flew 
drearily away, just as a little ‘*Trust to 
God,” a small flat-bottomed boat, that turns 
over upon the least or without any provoca- 
tion at all, hove in sight, with five or six 
children in it, the eldest propelling it by the 
aid of a long pole, used first on one side of 
the boat and then on the other, as they. (Composed about the year 1630; taken memoriter 
came up the creek. When within afew from the lips of an old lady, at the advanced age of 92.) 
paces of the landing, the boat tilted over, | The place where we live is a wilderness wood, 
and, with shouts of laughter, the children , Where grass is much wanted that’s fruitful and 
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. 1 
scrambled out of the water, alike regardless gooe’, 
ed o f th ater, alike r our les Our mountains and hills and our valleys below 


Being commonly covered with ice and with snow j 
ca ca ha_ca of the clapper-rail or salt-water | And when the northwest wind with violence blows 
marsly hen. Then every man pulls his cap over his nose; 

Hunters tell me that this bird possesses But if any’s so hardy and will it withstand, 

ai ci 7 P = He forfeits a finger, a foot, or a hand, 

two peculiarities distinctly its own. First, 
the power of ec ympressing its body into so | But when the Spring opens, we then take the hoe, 
small a compass that it can easily pass | And make the ground ready to plant and to sow ; 


tl ] } j lv f } ' Our corn being planted, and seed being sown, 
1rough reeds and Canes scarcely lar enough The worms destroy much, before it is grown. 


apart for a child’s hand to slip through; and | And when it is growing, some spoil there is made 
the power of ventriloquism, the voice often | By birds and by squirrels that pluck up the blade ; 


seeming to come from the grass about their And when it is come to full corn in the ear, 
It is often destroyed by raccoon and by deer, 


of the wetting and the wild cac cac cac cac | 


feet, when in reality the bird is some hun- 
dred yards away. | And now our old garments begin to grow thin, 

In a few moments the marsh was ringing | And woo] is much wanted to card and to spiny 

P P ° P - 2 Ce t a garment to cover without, 
from end to end with wild cries of distress, Ss ween Gage agama cp: 
- - Our other én garments are clout upon clout, 

as the children gathered the eggs, which are | our clothes we brought with us are apt to be torn, 
of a pale buff color, sprinkled with light | They need to be clouted soon after they're worn; 


amber and purple spots. They are exce]- | But clouting our garments, they hinder us nothing, 
lent eating, as. indeed, the till themselves | Clouts double are w armer than single whole clothing, 
are. 


If fresh meat be wanting to fill up our dish, 

The nests are very deep, like a bow] or | We have carrots and pumpkins and turnips and fish ; 
funnel, and have from eight to fifteen eggs And is there a mind for a delicate dish? 
in them. They are built about ten See t We repair to the clam banks, and then we can fish, 

Ro : : Instead of pottage and puddings and custards and 

apart, just above high-water mark, and se- pies, 
cured to the reeds and rushes growing near. | Our pumpkins and parsnips are Common supplies ; 
The female is deeply attached to her eggs We have pumpkins at morning and pumpkins at 


* : e - noon, 
and often during extra high tides is If ‘twas not for pumpkins we should be undone, 


drowned, because she will not abandon her 

If barley be wanting to make Into malt, 

We must be contented, and think it no fault, 

For we can make liquor to sweeten our lips 

Of pumpkins and parenips and walnut-tree chips. 
(Four lines wanting.) 


nest. When robbed of her eggs or young, 
she sets up a plaintive calling, which is in- 
stantly responded to by her mate, who 
guards her with the tenderest care during | 


the time of incubation and rearing and Now, while some are going, let others be coming, 


For while liquor’s a-boiling it must have & scum- 
The Negroes who rob them of their eggs ming. 
and the hunters who shoot tl f " : But I will not blame them, for birds of a feather, 
f vho shoot them for their | py seeking their fellows, are flocking together; 
pleasure are not the only enemies the | gut you, whom the Lord intends hither to bring, 
marsh birds have to fear; for far more dan- | Forsake not the honey for fear of the sting} 
gerous to them is the great marsh hawk But bring both a quiet and contented mind, 
: ti ; ~ ; ’ | And all ne blessings you surely will find, 
who, sailing low, with slow and stately mo- ahaaeteeentaitaside ™ : 
tion, through the pure atmosphere, suddenly er 
poises itself by a few flaps of its beautiful | AN “OHIO IDEE” WORTH COPY: 
| wings, and then, with a swoop rapid and IN 
deadly, pounces upon the prey its acute 
sight has singled out. Swift, fierce, and 
powerful, its victim has but little show; and 
yet the clapper-rail will fly at it furiously if 
it attacks its mate or young and will often 


shares her sorrows for her losses. 


> 


BY THE REV. GEO. THOR, DOWLING, 


Tue state that invented the Brush Light, 
Rutherford B. Hayes, and James A. Gar- 
vanquish it. field, has another invention to record. Not 

The narrow ruff of distended feathers, | the ‘‘paper money craze.” That was one 
which are decurved, but recurved at the of our inventions; but we do not care to 

tips, extending from behind the eyes on each | record that, except to whisper over its grave 

side of the chin, gives the hawk a ferocious | that ‘‘all its righteousness was filthy rags.” 
look. Both male and female are alike, ex- | That of which I am to speak is a most mag- 

| cept that the hind part of the male is pale nificent invention. Of the others, Mr. 

| blue, while the female’s under parts are | Brush placed a patent on the first and Na- 

| pure white. When wounded, the hawk | ture on the second and third, but this is 
| 

| 

| 

| 


throws itself upon its back, fighting with | free to all America. “The Cleveland Edu- 
| claws and beak, and inflicting no mean | tional Bureau” may seem like a somewhat 
dry title; but let us see if there is not more 
juice in it than at first appears. 

What is its aim? To give the best class of 


| wounds upon who or whatever attempts to 
secure it. " 

| As the marsh hawk builds its nest on | _ p 
| instruction to the Masses ; to give it in such 
| comfortable meal, and, consequently, it | ® ™anner a6 to make it palatable; and to 
suffers from the ravages of the large black give it neither as acharity nor asa gift, but 
water-snake, who has a great love for birds’ | in @ way that each may feel, while he is get- 
eggs, perhaps more than any other bird; | ting a very great deal for a very little, it is 
but, as he is a murderer by nature, as well | his because he pays for it. For twelve 
as by trade, no sorrow can be felt for the | consecutive Saturday evenings last Winter 
destruction of his kind, no matter by what , three thousand people, on an average, repre- 
means it is effected. | senting all classes, gathered to receive in- 
| struction and amusement in the form of a 


the ground, it is in excellent position for a 
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first-class popular lecture. Each of these | 


lectures was preceded by a concert, and to 


every person present a small pamphlet was | 


given, treating of some vital topic of prac 
tical value. Here are some of the subjects: 
‘Simple Suggestions Concerning Health,” 
**Which Winos, Mind or Stimulant?” * As- 
tronomy,” ‘* Music and its Influences,” ete. 
About forty thousand of these pamphlets 
were given away during the season. 
how much did these entertaininents cost? 
Each evening’s profit cost 
each person present 84 cents or $1 for the 
whole course. 


Now, 
pleasure and 


That included everything- 
concert, lecture, and pamphiet—and there 
were no reserved seats. But the manage- 
ment must have lost a great deal of money? 
The management cleared a clean thousand 
dollars. This they placed in the bank, as a 
nucleus toward enlarging their work in the 
future. How was it done and how may it 
be repeated in every public-spirited town in 
America? 

Let 
realize it must 


some wide awake, consecrated man 
be his business to make it a 
success. Even a world of God’s making 
ean’t run itself, and the best system ever 
devised will need some one to put life-blood 
in it to make it live. The enterprise in 
Cleveland has been remarkably fortunate in 


its father. Mr. C. E. Bolton has worked day 





and night with an interest unselfish and un- | 


First, he consulted 
men and laid 
Having secured their 


tiring for its suecess. 
with Jeading business his 
plans before them. 
co-operation, he presented the matter in a 
ten-minute speech to their employes, called 
the 


firms 


tozether for purpose, In some cases 


business made a present of a course 


ticket to each of their bands. The news- 
papers helped him with editorials, for we 
have that kind of We 
are proud of them and we have reason to 


be. 


newspapers here. 
They are a sort of annex pulpit to our 
churches in their tone. Thus he 
would strike when the iron was hot, and 
when it was not hot he 
Much of this success was also 
due to the sterling character of the gentle- 
men associated with him. Gen. M. D. 
Leggett, president, and Mr. W. H. Doan, 
treasurer, two of our most liberal-hearted 


moral 


would make it hot 
by striking. 


citizens, either one of wiom has given away 
a fortune in his life-time 

Of course, an enterprise like this must 
avoid that 
people who, a few yeurs ago, came to look 


platform charlatans, class of 
bel ‘ . 
upon the lyceum as a life-boat, jumping 


into it in such numbers and with such 
awkwardness that they nearly swamped it. 
It can better afford to have none than to 
have the mere trifler, with no moral pur- 
pose behind his utterances. Here are some 
of the lecturers who addressed us last Win- 


ter: John B. Gough, Rev. A. A. Willetts, 


Prof. W. C. Richards, T. De Witt Tal- 
mage, and Mrs. Mary Livermore. Thus 
we secured from each of these masters 


upon the platform enough solid substance 
to stick to the ribs, with enough humor 
Our 
course this year includes, among others, 
Joseph Cook, Judge Tourgée, John B.Gough, 
A. A. Willetts, and two other speakers 
who are publicly to debate the question of 
Tariff os. Free Trade. They are to be men of 
national reputation, and this, we expect, will 
contain the most pepper and salt of any of 
these literary banquets. There are two ways 
of reaching the masses. One is by de- 
scending to their level; that is, the way of 
the circus and the variety troop. A lyceum 
never can be successfully’ conducted on 
such aplan. That makes amusement an 
end in itself, instead of a means for some- 
thinghigher. Accordingly, it descends into 
buffoonery. Another and a better way is 
by elevating the masses to your level. This 


thrown in to keep us wide awake. 
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similar enterprise in his own village 
or town, let him determine, first of all, to 
pay honest money for the work rendered. 
There are many people who are very 
anxious to bless the public at somebody 
else’s expense. Accordingly, fired with a 
benevolent zeal, they write to every lecturer 
they can think of, expatiating on the mag- 
nificence of the work and asking him to | 
give the whole entertainment for a vote of 
thanks. Thus, men who would think it an 
awful burden to bestow twenty-five dollars to 
such an undertaking, in their own village, will 
ask a perfect stranger to give fifty or a 
hundred. An enterprise of this kind, car- 
ried on in the spirit of pauperism, is bound 
People 
rarely appreciate that which costs them 
Be square. Be business-like. Be 
And there is no reason why in 
work should 
not succeed, if these conditions are met. 


to be a failure and it ought to be. 


nothing. 
generous. 
your city or village such a 


CLEVELAND, O. 


Diblical Research. 


ALLEGED ANTE-NICENE PATRIS- 
TIC OITATIONS FROM MARK xv1, 9—20. 
BY PROF. BENJ. B. WARFIELD, D. D. 
Since the time of Griesbach, as is well known, 
textual critics have been pretty nearly unanimous 
in declaring the last twelve verses of Mark's 
This is the attitude of Gries- 
bach (Birch), Tischendorf, Tregelles (with the 
effort, however, to save the canonicity of the pas- 
sage Mark did not write these verses,” but! 
they ‘‘have a full claim to be received as an 
authentic part of the second Gospel”), Alford, 
Westcott, and Hort, and, among those writers 
who are entitled to an opinion, but who have not 
edited the text, of such as Credner, Wiescler, 
Ritschl, Ewald, Reuss, Auger, Weiss, Meyer, 
Holtzmann, Keim, Mangold, among the 
Germans; end Green, Norton, Abbot, Davidson, 
Roberts, Milligan, Lightfoot among English 
writers. On the other hand, while no important 
editor of the Greek Tes.ament since Schultz has 
accepted these verses, their genuineness has been 
defended by many notable writers, including 
such names as De Wette, Geurike, Ebrard, Lange, 
Bleek, Hilgenfeld ; and in England Wordsworth, 
Scribner, Burgon, Canon Cook, McClelland, etc. 
The state of the case and the reasons for rejecting 
the verses have been very fully and convincingly 
restated by Dr. Hort, in his Appendix, pp. 28 seq. 
He very clearly shows that the internal evidence 
of groups really decides the question, the group 
of documents which witnesses to the spuri- 
ousness of the verses for surpassing in weight 
that which would insert them ; and, further, that 
the yeneological evidence, while not certainly 
correctly read, yet seems to point strongly to the 
same conclusion, which also the internal evi- 

dence supports, 

It is usual for those who defend the genu- 
ineness of the verses to appeal from the evi- 
dence of the oldest manuscripts to the evi- 
dence (dated and geographically placed) of the 
older fathers. Seeing that witnesses are to be 
weighed, not and that superior 
age is proof of the possession of a supe- 
rior text, except presumptively before weigh- 
ing; and that the corrupt Western Text, a 
specimen of whose corrupt insertions these 
verses seem to be, was confessedly most popular 
throughout the whole second century ; it is clear 
that this appeal would not lead to valid results, 
even if it issued as desired. Since, however, it 
is made and Dr. Hort dismisses the question 
very briefly, it may be well to examine the pas- 
sages alleged to be quotations from these verses. 
Dr. Hort asserts (Ap. p. 37 a): “In the whole 
Greek Ante-Nicene literature there are, at most, 
but two traces of vv. 9—20” ; and again (p. 39 b.): 
“‘Trenwus, and possibly Justin, are the only 
Greek Ante-Nicene Fathers whose extant works 
show traces of vv. 9—20"; and still again (p. 
40 b.), that only one trace of the verses can be 
plausibly found in the Ante-Nicene Latin liter- 
ature, and that one is only plausible. On the 


Gospel spurious, 


ad 


ete, 


counted, 


| other hand, the defenders of the verses adduce 


is what the Cleveland Educational Bureau is | 


honestly trying to do. 

Perhaps our city is more fortunate than 
most in having an immense tabernacle, 
where these gatherings can be held. The 


more people who can get in, the less it will 


cost for each one. This year there are 


twenty entertainments given, and the aver- | 


age cost for each personis only 74cents. The 
expense of printing the pamphlets is Jargely 
diminished by a few advertisements on the 
covers and fly-leaves; the expense of the 
whole course by an occasional volunteer 
concert or lecture by home talent. Here, 
however, is a rock. 


reads this article should enter upon a 


If any one who | 


| 


' 


several alleged quotations. 
examine in turn. 

I. Dean Burgon (“ Last verses,” ete., p. 162) 
seems half inclined to plead that Paul (Col. i, 
23) quotes Mark xvi, 15. 


These we purpose to 


Con, 1, 23. 


Eveyyesiov vow 


Mask xv1, 15. 
tig tov Kéguov atarta\row 
. 7 feo. ee 
arpitare Td ebayyéAconxynpuxdévtog bv Tray 


raey TH KTICE, leriese ty «bro Thy 





ovpavéy, 

It is not to be denied that this parallel is close 
and such as faintly suggests even literary con- 
nection. It is not, however, possible, in view of 
the fact that a word of Christ lies at the bottom 
of the expression, as well as of the further fact 
that such words as these must have been Chris- 
tian commonplaces in the Early Church, to assert 


that the parallel is such as torender the hypoth- 
esis of literary connection here even in the 
slightest degree probable. Moreover, if it 
exists, we must assume that Mark xvi, 15 rests on 
Col. i, 23, rather than vice versa; for there is 
every probability that Colossians was written be- 
fore Mark, arising both from the tradition secin- 
ingly supported by the internal phenomena of 
the Gospel, that Mark was written, under Peter's 
eye, at Rome, and, therefore, only at the end of 
Peter's life, and after I Peter, which itself was 
written after Ephesians and Colossians, and from 
the seeming promise of Mark, in II Peter i, 15, 
which would place its composition after even thc 
second letter. Certainly, therefore, Paul does not 
quote the last twelve verses, 

Il. A reference to Mark xvi, 14, seq., has been 
found by many writers in Barnabas xv, 9: dc 
Ade ayouev Ti de par Tb 0) Oot tig ENQVOELTVYL 
tv 4 


nai 6 ‘lyootg dveoty éx verpow Kai oa 


spudteig avé dy eig ovpavéve, There is clearly, 


however, no borrowing of language 
although a certain kind of parallelism can be 


pointed out—as, @.g.: 1, ditary ex vexpor (Mark 


here, 


xvi, 9, dvacra cs 2, puvepundeic (V. 14, foarepady); 
(v. 19, a. F 
But, there 
parallels turn on perfectly common phrases, 
Which might have been obtained from many 
For 1, ¢f., ¢.g., the Synoptists passim, 
especially Luke xxiv, 7 and 46; also John xx, 9, 
Acts x, 41; xvii, 3, ete. For 2, such as John xxi, 
1,14. For 3, John xx, 17; Acts ii, 34; Ephesians 
iv, 8,10. Closer paralicl with Barnabas is founa 
in John (xx, 9; xxi, 1, 14; xx, 17); a8 close in 
Acts (x, 41; i, 3; ii, 34). Consequently, the stress 
is ustally laid not on the language, but on the 
the thought of the passage; and 
such erities as Harnack, Reuss, Weizsacker, 
Lipsius, Holtzmani think that Barnabas here 
rests on Mark xvi, 14 sq., in distinction irom, 
perhaps even in contradiction of Matt. xxviii, 10. 
it is observed, however: 1. That this means to 
assert that Mark implies that our Lord’s ascen- 
sion took place on the very day of his resurrec- 
tion; which is not the tact. 2. That it overlooks 
the fact that the account in Luke xxiv could be 
equally well misunderstood asso teaching as Mark 
8. Thet the whole opinion is based on the 
notion that Barnabas asserts the ascension and 
resurrection to have taken place ox the same day; 
whereas he only asserts that they took place on 
the same day of the weer, Some, indeed, cannot 
see even this in him (cf. the references given by 
Harnack, Barn., p. 68, and Cook, ‘* Speaker's 
Com. on Mark,” p. 303); this much, however, 
does seein to exist. Seeing that neither Mark nor 
Barnabas make the assertion, their community 
in which is to prove the literary dependence, the 
passage in Barnabas does not prove that its author 
knew Mark xvi. 


3, avidy Fig vbparois from 


ees yoy ete Tov vt mrVvoV ), aga, 


sources, 


even 


xvi. 


III. A passage put into the mouth of Papias, 
by Eusebius (H. E. iii, 39, 9) is very commonly 
quoted, as proving that the former author knew 
Mark xvi, 18. It is as follows: Papias relates 
concerning Justus, who was called Barsabas, 
ww OYA YTYHOV OAVUAKOM éurion Toc Kai under an & 
Sia tiv vob Kupiow yap tzoueivartoc, Here, 
again, there is certainly no connection in lan- 
guage. An identical thought could hardly have 
been more diversely expressed by two writers, 
even had divergency of language been their chief 
object. The connection is held to depend rather 
on this, that Papias does certainly record a fact 
which has happened in accordance with no 
specific promise, except the one recorded in Mark 
The further consideration that Papias 
certainly knew Mark’s gospel is thought to add 
probability to the opinion that he had Mark xvi 
in mind while penning this passage. Concern- 
ing this, however, it is to be remarked: 1. It 
is admitted that, if Papias here refers to Mark, 
then Mark xvi, 9 seg., was probably a part of the 
gospel, as held by Papias; but the fact that 
Papias had Mark does not throw any shade of 
additional probability on the supposition that he 
quotes Mark xvi, 9 seq. here. This it could do 
only on the assumption that the verses were part 
of Papias’s Mark, and that is the very point under 
investigation. 2. If Papias is reporting actual 


xvi. 


fact, not legend, then the pre-existence of 
Mark xvi, 18 is not implied in the report 
of the fact by Papias. 3. If the promise 


of Christ recorded in Mark xvi, 14, was really 
given, then the pre-existence of Mark xvi, 18 is 
not implied in even the invention of sucha legend 
as Puapias records, 4. If the fact alleged by 
Papias and the account of Christ's promise in 
Mark xvi, 18 are both legendary, it still is not 
necessary to assume that Papias’s legend must 
have grown out of Pseudo-Mark’s legend. Too 
other suppositions are equally probable: that the 
legendary promise was invented to account for 
the legendary fact already accepted; and that 
both were invented in the line of other promises 
or expectations, which, without doubt, existed, 
pointing in the same general direction. In view 
of the great dissimilarity between the two pass- 
ages in language and of the lack of any proof of 
the falseness of either the Pseudo-Mark’s 
or Papias’s acconnt, we must conclude that there 
can be derived from this passage no proof that 
Papias had Mark xvi, 9 seq. attached to his Mark ; 
and we must applaud Dean Burgon’s willingness 





**to waive the testimony of Papias as precarious” 
(p. 36). 

IV. A passage from Hermas (Sim. ix, 25) has 
been quoted as resting on Mark xvi, 15. It is as 
follows: “As regards the cizhth mountain, 
where were the many fountains, and (1) 
every creature of the Lord was watered from 
the fountains, that believed are such: 
apos'] s and teichers who (2) preached unto 
the whole world, and who taught nobly and 
purely the Word of the Ler1, and absolutely in 
no respect withdrew unto an evil desire, but 
always (3) walked in righteousness and truth, 
ven as they received the Hcly Spirit.” We put 
in parallel form the two passages: Mark xvi, 15, 
(3, TO UIEVTE: ) 


imarta Kypisate 7d evay) é210v (2, ob «npisavtec 


Those 


TOPEUUE TEE erg TOW KOCMOL 


ig dhov Tov KéGuY) TaGy Ty KTioe (1, TaEe 7 
tio), Observe, 1, that (3) is here irrelevant, 
not only occurring «o far off in Hermas, but 
being used by him not only ina different sense 
Mark xvi, but 
sense Which does not occur anywhere in Mark. 
2, That all that was urge | under (1) above is here 
uso applicable. The language used was the com- 
uon property of the N. T, (2)is much nearer 
Mark xiv, 9 than to Mark xvi, 15: cf. also Mat. 
xxiv, 14: Mark xiii, 10; Luke xxiv, 47. For (1) ef. 
tol. i, 28. Hermas most probably depends on a 
reminiscenee of Col. i, 23 and Mark 16, 
though other passages may have also been in 


‘rom what it bears in even ina 


xiv, 
iis mind. On the basis of this passage he cer- 
cainiy cannot be held to have certainly or even 
very probabiv had Mark xvi, 9 seq. 

Y. Celsus is said to have quoted our verses, on 
the strength of the report given by Origen 
Contr. Cels. ii, 55) where, in speaking of the 
nanifestations of the risen Christ, he is repre- 
sented us making his Jew say: ‘‘ Who saw this? 
Cing taperctpec a8 you assert and some other 
me, perhaps,” ete. ‘‘ Now,” says Canon Cook 
p. 363): ‘* Celsus must refer cither to St. John’s 
tospe!, combining the account which he found 
there with an incidental notice in St. Luke viii, 12, 
which dos not occur in any other account of the 
Resurrection,” or else to Mark xvi, 9 seq. Very 
: but that the former horn rust be taken is 
‘lear from the way in which Origen deals with 
the passage (ef. especially TI, lix, and Ix, and 
xi): “Origen, throughont his answer, refers ex- 
‘lusively to St. John” (Cook, p. 504), Whence it 
‘cllows that he did not understand Celsus to re- 
fer to Mark; and whence, still further, it seems 
to follow that Origen or Celsus, or both, lacked 
Mark xvi, 9 seq. in their Bibles. 

VI. Four passages are cited from Justin Martyr 
us resting om xvi, 20 (ef. Charteris’s “Canonicity,”’ 
». 144). The most striking of these (Apol. I, ¢. 
45) reads: ‘“‘'That, therefore, which was spoken, 
‘A rod of power will he send forth for thee ont of 
Jerusalem,’ was able to foretell the word of 
power which his Apostles, going forth from Jeru- 
satem, preached everywhere.” This last clause, 


orne 


‘SerVdvreg savtayor ixypveav, agrees verbatim 
(with an unimportant exception) with Mark xvi, 
20, where also the éxrivor.(ef. v, 14) means the 
Apostles and the place is Jerusalem. The paral- 
iel is too close to be explained on any other 
aypothesis than that of literary depeudence ; and 
Dr. Hort’s “ poxsibly” before Justin's name ought 
io be omitted. 

VII. lreneus (Book III, 10, 6, supported by a 
Greck Scholion) certainly had Mark xvi, 9, seq. in 
his Bible. 

VIL. Hippolytus has had wrongly attributed to 
him a passage which does contain such a quota- 
tion, And the passage in Routh, i, 80, if his, is too 
much like the common confessional language to 
have stress laid upon it. 

IX. The passages urged from Tertullian (for 
them sce Hort, Ap. 38 a) are not worth the dis- 
cussion here, especially in the face of the fact that 
Tertullian does not quote these verses in his De 
baptismo, 

X. Vincentius of Thibaris (Council of Carthage, 
256) is thought to have quoted Mark xvi, 17, 18. 
This has been fully discussed, however, and 
rightly set aside by Dr. Hort, p. 40 b. 

As the result of the examination, then, the con- 
clusion is reached that only two Aate-Nicene 
writers quote Mark xvi, 9 seg. The date of the 
heathen writer quoted by Macarius Magnes (ce. 
300—350) is not accurately known. He may make 
a trio with Justin and Irensus in recognizing our 
passage before the Council of Nice. Later writers 
in abundance can, of course, be cited; but their 
testimony is of small importance to us, when given 
in accordance with the text (Syrian) known to 
have been then current and ruling. For the same 
reason, notices of the continued rejection of these 
verses in later times are important. ‘The survival 
of these rejections, together with the almost total 
silence of the Ante-Nicene fathers as to these 
verses—a silence which the circumstances of the 
case make vocal in the cases, at least, of Ter- 
tullian, Cyprian, and Origen, ranges the weight 
of the Patristic with the weight of the MS, evi- 
dence decidedly against the genuineness of the 
“last twelve verses.” When we add the definite 
testimony of Eusebius, who not only did not read 
this section in his own Bible, but tells us that 
most of the accurate copies omitted it, we must 
conclude that, so far as the Patristic evidence is 
concerned, the case is settled against it. 
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Missions, 
A STORY OF PERSECUTION IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


BY DR. R. GRUNDEMANN, 


PASTOR ZU MORZ, GERMANY. 


Nor long since it was announced from South 
Africa that Sekukuni was slain. This chieftain 
of a North Basuto tribe had already been fre- 
quently mentioned in political reports. After 
his submission, the Bri.ish Government had for 
some time held him prisoner; but some months 
ago he dared to return to his own country, which 
We will not here 
go into the political significance of this remark- 


lies in the Transvaal territory. 
able freedom allowed a dangerous chieftain, 
which was scarcely anything else than a demon- 
Of greater interest 
to the reader at this point is the significance, as 
yet little known, of the position of Sekukuni in 
so far as the history of mission work is con- 


stration against the Boers. 


cerned, 

It was in the year 1860 that the missionaries of 
the Berlin Society established their first station 
in the northern Transvaal, under the name of 
Gerlachshoop, 35 miles fron the strong rocky 
fastness in which that petty African despot re- 
sided in a city well protected with hedges of 
thorn. In this position he was an ever-threatcn- 
ing danger to the white colony, which had 
pushed forward some scattered dwellings quite 
The 
eeeded in obtaining admission to the chicftain 
himself. In all probabi.ity he cherished the 
hope of being able to strengthen himself through 
a union with these whites, who were related to 
another people, against his enemies, the Dutch 
Boers. But the Word of God was not without a 
certain impression. His conscience was stirred. 
He allowed, in 1863, the establishment of a sta- 
tion in the vicinity of his capital, where services 
were regularly held. To the mission was open- 
ing the best of prospects. There were two Bas- 
utos there already known, through « previous 
residence in Cape Colony, to be Christians, 
These immediately joined the missionaries, full 
of love and zeal, and led others to them. And 
thus, in the course of a year, there was a Chris- 
tian congregation of forty members. 

The chieftain, however, when he saw what suc- 
cess the missionaries won among his subjects, 
became less friendiy and hardened his heart ev- 
tirely against the Word of God. It is true he did 
not choose to drive out the teachers; but he 
sought, through a persecution of converts, to 
prevent the people from accepting the new faith. 

3ut it had already taken strong root in the hearts 
of some and no persecutions were able to tear it 
out. ‘the faithful trust and the steadfastness 
which every black Christian has shown in the 
severest trials is worthy of comparison through- 
out all time with the constancy of the greatest 
Christian martyrs, and should insure a place of 
honor to their memory in the history of Chris- 
tianity. 

In July, 1864,in the Winter season of South Africa, 
the first persecution broke out. Sekukuni called 
a great assembly of the people, in order to show, 
in long speeches, that from the heathen stand- 
point it was the duty of the converts to abandon 
the new faith and return to the customs of their 
ancestors, 
their faith so convincingly that the heathen 
orators were silenced. Enraged at this, the chief- 
tain had the believers driven together. Wild 
with passion, he feil upon some of them himself, 
Then he took fromthem their clothes and houses 
and forbade food to be given them. Watched by 
the soldiers, they had to suffer in this condition, 
completely stripped, in the cold Winter night ; 
and not only one night, but three nights and three 
days consecutively. 


up to bis borders. missionarics soon suc- 


Had not some pitying people 
in their tribe brought the sufferers some food, in 
secret, many of them would certainly have died 
with cold and hunger. At the end of the allot- 
ted time of sentence Sekukuni had the wives of 
the Christians driven into a brook situated at 
the foot of the mountain. There they had to 
pass a long time in the bitterly cold water, that 
reached quite to the neck. Of the men, however, 
there were two, Martin Sewuschane and Stephen 
Maruti, to whom the chieftain had already sev- 
eral times threatened death, who were now s0 
beaten with sharpened sticks of wood that their 
biood flowed freely ani pieces of skin and flesh 
hung from their bodica, 

in all these tortures the Christians remained 
steadfast to a man, only a single catechumen 
wavering. The persecution, indeed, in no way 
wrought out the desired end; but brought about 
rather the direct opposite. When the people had 
recovered from the shock of these occurrences, 
and Sekukuni was so occupied with a threaten- 
ing assault of the Swazi that he had little time 
to watch the Christians, the number of the latter 





The Christians, however, defended | 








increased to a most remarkable extent and in a | 


few months amounted to 149. Each one con- 
verted his brother, and even into the immediate 
vicinity of ths chicftain the faith penetrated. 
The most illustrious of his forty 
actual queen of the tribe, was converted and re- 
ceived the holy baptism. Thereupon Sekukuni’s 
wrath rose afresh. The baptized woman was 


wives, the | 


shut up in a dark hut and abandoned to hunger. 
He would willingly have had the Christians 
killed; but he dare not, as there were al- 
ready among their number many of his best 
warriors, whom he could not spare in case of a 
hostile invasion. He endeavored to make them 
succumb, through want. All cattle were taken 
from the Christians; a bitter deprivation, 
since milk is the chief nourishment of the 
Basutos. They were forbidden to 
work in their ficlds, so that they saw the 
severest want staring them in the face. It 
of striking self-denial ._ that the 
women (for they alone foster the field industry 
there) devoted themselves with their hoes to the 
fielde of the chicftain and worked for their enemy, 
thus returning good for evil. The rage of the 
chieftain, however, was not thereby assuaged. 
He now had all their stock of grain taken from 
the Christians and denied them water. When 
all this availed nothing, and again only a couple 
of catechumens deserted the band, Sckukuni gave 
the order to beat the Christians. The command 
was cruelly carried out. Almost all the Christians 
who at the beginning of the massacre fell upon 
their knees and invoked the presence of God re- 
ceived deep wounds and were completely covered 
with blood, 
dead. 
cutors and fleeing to the mountains. 


also 


was a #ign 


Many lay upon the ground as if 
Others succeeded in evading their perse- 


director 
of the Berlin Mission, Doctor Wangeimann, had 


Some years aftir this occurrence the 


the opportunity, on the occasion of his visitation 
to the different stations, to converse with many 
of these martyrs. He inquired how they ac- 
counted for their courage at that hour. They 
replied : 

“When the heathen began to scourge us, we 
prayed; we were before God, the Master. The 
picture of our Saviour was befure ovr eyes, as he was 
scourged by the servants of war and smitten upon 
the cross, as he bled and died for our sake. That gave 
us courage and made our hearts rejoice.” 

On that same day Sekukuni bade his herald 
cry forth: “Ye believers, get ye gone from my 
city and from my land. Whoever remains shall 
be considered to have given up the faith.” This 
order exhibited much shrewdness. Both boundary 
rivers were so swollen by rain that no one couid 
cross them. The Christians were obliged, there- 
fore, either to starve upon the barren mountains 
or to return and deny their faith. 

At that juncture the missionary, Merensky, en- 
deavored still again, as already often before, to 
appease the chieftain; but was dismissed, with 
angry words, The Christians, wandering about 
like outlaws in the forests, without protection 
from the pouring rain, suffered terribly. Then 
the Lord himself sent help. In an extraordinary 
manner the water of the Steelpoort River fell. 
The door stood open for their flight. With 
quickness and determination, Merensky arranged 
the retreat. With sixty-nine companions, fol- 
lowed by sixteen others soon after, he reached in 
safety the territory belonging to the Boers, where 
he distributed his people on the firat farms he 
came to. While pouring rains caused the stream 
to swell up afresh and delayed Sekukuni in his 
pursuit of vengeance, the missionary was fortu- 
nate enough to finda comfortable spot, safely sit- 
uated, where, with his companions in flight, he es- 
tablished a new station. It received the name of 
‘*Botshabelo,’ which means “‘ the town of refuge.” 
As time went on, many found a refuge there. 
For the leaven of the Gospel remained in the 
land of Sekukuni, and every now and then came 
a little band of converts after the others, not- 
withstanding the strength of the boundary gar- 
rison lying toward Botshabelo. Bunt we would 
not conceal the fact that many were led to with- 
drawal through other considerations. 
had roused the anger of the despot, through some 
offense or other, and feared his punishments, 
came and settled down at the Christian station. 
They were, however, thereby brought under the 
influence of a Christian life, and for the most 
part they afterward, sooner or later, joined the 
Christian ranks. 

One can imagine that Botshabelo was a thorn 
in the side of Sekukuni. 
sionaries who had remained behind at several 
stations within his territory. There was danger 
that he would fall upon and destroy the new set- 
tlement, at the first opportunity. Through his 
magicians, he had already had many ceremonies 
performed, which might bring mischief and de- 
struction upon the deserters. He himself sank 
deeper and deeper in the mire of heathenism ; 
intoxication, Inst, and cruelty completely mas- 
tered him, 

At Botshabelo they had to be on their guard 
against him. 
and mason trowels in the other, the Christians 
built their new homes there. A garrison was in 
addition established, where the most practiced 
marksmen kept watch. We cannot here go into 
& more minute account of the station. They 
were soon strengthened by the addition of the 
Christians from Gerlachshoop, after the tribe that 
dwelt there was attacked by the Swazi and al- 
most wholly driven away. At the end of four 
years the number of inhabitants amounted to 
900, of whom 433 belonged to the Christian 
ranks, The latter have now increased to 1,460, 
notwithstanding that a few years ago a 
diminution was occasioned by a sad 


event. The before-mentioned brother of Seku- 


| kuni, Dinkoanyane, who had for a long time 


behaved like a good Christian, was, nevertheless, 
unable to withstand the designs of the devil that 
was in him. He wished to play the réle of chief- 
tain in Botshabelo, and thtereby came into con- 
flict with the missionaries, Finally, he withdrew, 
with a band of followers, and wished to establish 
a principality on his own account. This bronght 
him into a conflict with the Boers, that in the 
end cost him his life. More dangerous than 
Dinkoanyane could Sekukuni’s other brother, 


| Mampuru, have become, to whom the princedom 


in right belonged. He remained some time in 
Botshabelo ; but, as he himself began to lead the 
people back to heathenism again, he had soon to 


| be expelled. 


For a long time the Boers would gladly 


| have removed; but it was impossible to surprise 


the chieftain, with his skiliful army, upon the 
well-protected rocky fasinesses. The Swazi, also, 


| who had often been urged onto the same thing by 


them, did not succeed in overcoming him. When 
the Transvaal was annexed by the English (we 


| pass over here a more detailed descrip.ion of the 
| affair) the lot of Bekukuni was also decided. 


, Rev. 


Many who | 


The English troops stormed his abode. He was 
taken prisoner and confined upon a sinall island in 
the neighborhood of Cape Town. When one of 
the missionaries, who bad previously worked in 
his land, visited him, during his exile, it was as 
though he reflected with sorrow upon the time 
when his heart was turned from the Gospel. But 
the devil that was in him retained the mastery. 
In his imprisonment he gave himself up to eating 
and begged over and over again for more brandy. 
It is impossible to comprehend how policy could 
have induced the return of such an incapable 
man. With the old pride, he returned, a year ago, 
to his rocky fastness. He was, however, not long 
to enjoy the princedom he had won back. A few 
weeks ago he was murdered, probably at the insti- 
gation of the aforementioned Mampuru. Now 
the persecutor of Christians stinds before the 
judgment seat of Him whom he 80 obstinately 
defied in this life. 
_— cai 

Tue operation of the Anti-Chinese law has 
not affected the Chinese missions on the Pacific 
Coast. The missions are still crowded. The 
W. R. Johnston, missionary of the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church, writes that the 
teaching capacity of his mission is fully tested. 
He describes some of the difficulties : 

“There are four classes of Chinese whom it is 
most dificult to reach by gospel influences, and they 
are most persistent in their determination to not 
come into our wiission schools. They are (1) The 
wealthy merchants and other business nen or manu- 
facturers. They are often skeptical as to their own 
religion, and, being absorbed in business, they care 
for no other. (2.) Those who are so attached to 
their own idojatrous religion, with its worship of an- 
cestors and its super-ttious rites, that they are 
afraid or unwilling to place themselves under the 
inguences of christianizing institutions. (3.) Those 
who, on account of unkind treatment or wrongs in 


| flicted by Californians, whom they suppose to be 


Christians, have become soured in their minds and 
prejudiced against Chiistianity. This class often in- 
cludes laundrymen, against whom all kinds of acts 
of injustice and abuse have been committed by both 
the people and municipal authorities. (4.) The im- 
moral] and vicious classes. These have no desire for 
the advantages tne missions afford, and they know 
that in the missions their wicked practices are con- 
demned. Only by peculiar induence and extraordin- 
ary efforts can any of them be induced to attend the 
mission for apy purpose.” 

He says the evidence of success in Chinese work 
in California is not to be found in the number of 
baptized converts, but rather in the weakening of 
faith in heathenism, in the knowledge gained of 


| their own folly and wickedness, and in the desire 


He expelled the mis- | 


With weapons in the one hand | 


excited in many minds to embrace Christianity. 
A large part of the results of the present work 
will not, therefore, appear until later years. 


....The Orthodox Missionary Society of Russia 
is rapidly increasing its mission in Japan. It has 
96 congregations, a gain during the year of 8; 
14 clergy, an increase of 4. Of the clergy, one 
is a bishop, four are Russian and seven Japanese 
priests, one a Russian deacon and one a native, 
Besides these, there are 79 catechists and native 
teachers. The members number 6,099, a gain of 
1,055; the catechumens, 423. Baptisms during 
the year, 1,087. There are 69 chapels and houses 
for prayer and 263 preaching stations. The 
total of contributions was #3,732. The demand 
for more priests is very pressing, and at the 
council of the mission it was proposed that the 
best of the catechists be sclected for ordination ; 
but it was, after discussion, thought unadvis- 
able. The priests were instructed to travel from 


| place to place and supply, as far as possible, the 





need for clerical services. A paragraph from the 
report of the mission says : 

“Our missionaries go through the land without let 
or hindrance, and everywhere they find followers. In 
some places the Buddhists priests have endeavored 
to stir up the common people against them; but the 
local authorities hold them in check. Only in the 
city of Hirosama, in the southwest of Niphon, the 
people were excited to such an extent that they at 
tacked one of our missionaries, and beat almost to 
death one of the inhabitants of the place, who was 
favorably impressed by his preaching. The most sat- 
isfactory accounts continue to come, as they have 





| 





already done, from the district entrusted to the 
priest, Paul Savabe, to whom God seems to have 
given a special gift in the way of inciting and 
strengthening a}] who come under his direction or in 
any way within reach of his influence. In the 
school for catechiats there are now 22 scholars, in the 
seminary 60, in the girls’ school 35.” 


Sanitary. 
NEW YEAR RESOLUTIONS AND 
BUDILY RIGHTS. 


Tue beginning of another year is very properly 
a time for that careful consideration which pru- 
dence dictates and a time for resolutions as to 
the year at hand. Asa rule, the reviews and re- 
solves are directed very much to those matters 
which concern character and immortal destiny. 
But we were glad to listen toa minister who, 
with the closing year, urged a consideration of 
the rights of the body for the year which has 
just begun, The encroachments that are being 
made upon it are really as serious as they are de- 
picted. Very many circumstances have conspired 
to give artificiality to human life. It is not con- 
sidered an unmotherly thing to give over the 
little babe to the tender mercies of Borden, of 
the cow, or of a substitute. We fully appreciate 
that there are such necessities, many of which 
exist by reason of the artificial ill health of the 
mother or from causes that ought to have been 
avoided. But, when the necessity comes, many 
a babe is pampered with artificial foods, such as 
some recent analyses show are very deficient in 
that assortment of nutrition of which the wiik, 
natural to the animal, is the type. Young children 
of a little later growth find themselves seated at 
the family table, amid all the varieties of food, and 
soon teach their little stomachs to endure pastry, 
puddings, swectineats, and catsup. A very ob- 
serving New York physician, who has been study- 
ing the brevity of infant life, tells us that he 
thinks the mixed and pampered diet accounts for 
more deaths than any other one cause, As soon 
as school-days begin we are forced to complain 
of many prominent school methods, The child 
is at school at nine, and, too often, for the conve- 
nience of teachers, is kept until one or two, 
Either there is this long fast, or else a cold lunch 
is hurried down, at a recess, in which the pupil 
has to be a child of affairs more than when at the 
desk. There is a great deal of nonsense afloat 
about children being kept too long at school, How 
they are kept is the chief issue, Six hours a day, 
cannot be better spent by many children than at 
school. But it should not mean six hours of con- 
finement or of recitation. It should mean drillin 
methods of study, exercise, amusement, acquire- 
ment, and recreation for body, mind, and soul, 
The vigor is getting out of our American popu- 
lation faster than we know, and defective public 
school systems are accountable for a full share of 
this spendthrift loss. Habit teaching is about 
one-half of all true educational work. It is the 
very thing that nowadays is most 
of all studied withont a The 
fact that boys from fourteen at 
school are smoking cigarettes by the quantity is as 
bad as an index of other looseness of habit, as it 
is a8 a single fact. It really seems to us that a mil- 
itary physical drill will have to come back again, 
or else some method of physical routine, such as 
will be methodical and exacting. Girlhood is not 
less in need of its own appropriated calisthen- 
ics, in which muscle and grace may be alike 
nourished ; but it is especially to those who are 
presimed to have in charge their own physical 
selves that we wish to speak. No machine has 
ever been endowed with such capacity for all- 
work as man, Whathe can be developed to do 
healthfully and almost automatically ; what lift- 
ing he can do; what burdens he can bear; what 
problem he can grapple with; what mental 
prowess he can show; what mental toil he can 
endure ; what moral potency he can display—all 
these are wonderful, more wonderful because of 
the pliability and of the adjustments which are 
possible. Overatrain, even if met promptly by 
relaxation, by sleep, by food—it is marvelous how 
the being will recuperate. If there is any one 
rival in this power, it is woman, although we 
call her the weaker sex. And yet nowadays in- 
tellectual life and moral life get a fairer chance 
than phys.cal life. At least, the two former are 
not as deliberately, as persistently, or as stupidly 
put in durance as is the body. 

Many a tired and ovéttaxed man and woman 
can do no better thing than just now to re- 
solve for this year to give the body opportunity 
to vindicate its individuality as that of a law- 
abiding instrument. Find out what its rights 
are—its rights of alternated work and rest; its 
rights to be fed and its rights to perspire from 
real exercise ; its right# to a bath, not only for 
cleanliness, but for skin-rubbing and refresh- 
ment; its rights to more natural warmth from 
the inherent heat and less from the furnace; 
its rights to sleep or to wakeful thoughtlessness, 
together with divers other rights of which these 
are but the suggestions. Deal fairly, kindly, and 
well, my brother, this year with the body that. 
carries you and which you are supposed to con- 
trol. Its adaptations to laws areas plain and 
as exquisite as those of any other living thing. 
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It was made to be a very comfortable abode for 
that spirit which is to be glorified with it. If 
with any unfriendly habit you enchain, you em- 
barrass it, you infringe upon its certain inalien- 
able rights, you are a law-breaker. It be- 
hooves you, for the sake of principle, to obey the 
law of your being. So it is not from a strain of 
New Year's moralizing (although it, also, belongs 
to the higher ethics) but because we desire for 


your bodies a happy new year that we ask 


te 


! 
you to review life froin this standpoint and to | 


have for 
of normal living. 


this yeor a definite plan of care-taking, 
So thy body, thy 


thy mind shall keep goodly company, as when 


soul, and 
these wise men meet at a feast, and have satisfac- 


tion because they have not satiety. 


P evsonalities. 


Tae career of Léon Michel Gambetta is only 
interesting to the general public 
1857, when, as a boy of 19, he 
seck his fortune, 


from the year 


went to Paris to 
In two years he had become 
distinguished in his law school and was admitted 
to the bar. 


tice, he now devoted his extra time to contribut- 


With a more or less confined prac- 


ing articles to political and legal journals, for it 
was not until November of 1868 that he became 
famous a8 a lawyer by his celebrated defense of 
the revolutionist editor, Delescluge. His popu- 
larity was immediately thereafter proved by his 
election, in May, 1869, to représent Marseilles in 
the Corps Legislatif. When the Empire fell, in 
September, 1470, Gambetta was appointed minis. 
ter of th A month afterward, he left 
besieged Paris by a balloon, and practically ad- 
ministered the while his 


interior. 


Government of France, 


colleagues remained shut up in Paris, In 1871 
Gambetta founded a daily paper, La République 
Frangaise, which immediately sprung into 


prominence, During the seven succeeding years 
Chamber of 
Deputics as a leader of the Left, passing through 


crisis after crisis. 


he was always prominent in the 


Upon M, Grévy’s clevation to 
the presidency, Gambetta accepted the 
ship of the Chamber, November 
1881, he became president of the 
minister of foreign affairs. This Cabinet was 
short-lived, for it fell on January 26th, 1882. 
The fallen minister now resumed the editorship 
of La République Frangaise, retaining this con- 
nection till he received the wound from which he 
was not to recover, 


speaker- 
16th, 
and 


and on 
council 


-The visit of the Princess Louise to Ber- 
muda is now attributed to other causes than ill 
health, The current gossip of Canada asserts 
that it is solely to avoid Lady Macdonald, the 
wife of the premier of the Dominion, it seems 
that Her Ladyship’s conduct was always yery 
assuming, and, after the arrival of the Princess 
Louise in Canada, she even sought to direct the 
latter’s social life and movements, and thereby 
made herself very obnoxious to the Princess, The 
crisis of enmity was reached when the Princess, 
in Her Ladyship’s presence, conversed with a cer- 
tain senator's wife in French, a language wholly 
unknown to Lady Macdonald. ‘The Princess 
Louise was, therefore, determined, by the pres- 
ence in Canada of one so disagreeable, to spend 
the Winter in the South. 


.. Few men have endured so many personal 
afflictions as fell to the lot of the late Archbishop 
Tait, of Canterbury. In the early Spring of 
1856, while he was Dean of Carlisle, five little 
danghters were lost to him. The striken father 
and mother fled with a son and new-born babe, 
never again to sleep in the deanery. But the 
Dean afterward said: “The shock had been 
overpowering. But, as in the quiet country 
home which had been lent to us, we 
our dear little son and baby girl, and read 
together, and prayed together, and bathed our 
spirits in the beauties that surrounded us, by 
God's mercy there came over us a holy calm,” 


cherished 


.. The Prince of Wales received as a Christ- 
mas present, a ten-inch shell, mounted on a 
wooden stand and bearing this inscription: 
** Presented to H, R, H. the Prince of Wales, by 
Admiral Lord Alcester, G. C, B., as a souvenier 
of the bombardment of Alexandria, July 12th, 
1882, Came through the port side of Her 
Majesty's ship ‘ Alexandra,’ above armor, passing 
through torpedo-lieutenant’s cabin, struck comb- 
ing of engine-room, and rolled along main deck, 
when Mr. Harding, gunner, put it in a tub of 
water, for which he 
Cross.” 


received the 


..Mias Elizabeth Manning Hawthorne, who 
died last week, was the eldest sister of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. She was a lady of rare literary cul- 
ture, having given much time to study and 
writing, though never having given any of the 
fruits of her labors to the world, Her brother 


| ors and $6,000 for scholarships. The 
| the theological department amount to #321,031, 


| were 
| has a fund of 
| fund 


| war, and letters than in statesmanship. 





Victoria | 


often said that she could attain greater fame than | 


¢ he had, if she would apply herself to literary | 


pursuits. 

..--Rtosa Bonheur is now sixty years of age. 
She is spending the Winter at Nice, working on 
her large picture, ‘ Transplantation.” 


..President Arthur hopes to go to Florida, 
with his son and daughter, in the latter part of | 
the Winter. 


THE INDE 


School and Gollege. 


Tue annual report of the treasurer of Yale 
College for the year ended July 31st, 1882, has 
just been publisheds The university funds 
amount to $445,491, an increase of about #22,- 
000; the income from these funds was #53,448 ; 
the total amount of the academic fund is #795,- 
848, yielding an income of #177,536, out of which 
several thousand dollars in annuities were paid. 
The expenses of the department were 166,799, 
of which #14,330 was paid in salaries of instruct- 
funds of 





of which over #40,000 is for scholarships; the 
income of the department was #27,714 from in- 
vestments of the fund, and the expenditures 
#27,633. The Sheftield Scientitic School 
141,263; the income from this 
was £1,345, but donations, tuition fecs, 
laboratory receipts, and the income from the 
State Agricultural Fund (37,910) increased the 
receipts of the year to #51,856. The expenses of 
the school were #56,944. The Medical College 
The receipts from all sources, 
were $6,158 and the expenses 


fund is #28,808. 
chictly tuitions, 
#8,020, The only fundof the Law Department is 
the library fund of $10,000, yielding an income 
of #600, The receipts for tuition were 37,333 
and the expenditures #7,924. The aggregate of 
all funds was 71,826,532. The needs of the uni- 
versity are in excess of its income, especially in 
medical, and law depart- 


the acedemic. scientific, 


mcnts, 


.. Westiuinuster School, in England, can claim 
nursing mother of a greater 
divinity, 


to have been the 
number of men distinguished in law, 
Cowper, 
Henley, Clarke, and Mansfield were all educated 
at Westminster. Trelawny, Atterbury, South, 
Barrow, and Prideaux passed their boyish days 
within the same precincts. Of the seven officers 
of the British Army, excepting those of the 
royal blood, who attained the of field 
marshal between 1810 and 1856, five were educa- 
ted at Westminster--Henry 
Thomas Grosvenor ; John Byng, Lord 
Strafford ; Stapleton Cotton, Lord Combermere ; 
Fitzroy Lord Raglan, In literature 
there are associated with Westminster the names 
of Ben Jonson, Herbert, John 
Locke ; Vincent Bourne, the most accomplished 
Latinist of his day ; Bonne Thornton, the trans- 
lator of Plautus ; Ex iward Gibbon ; Cowper, the 
Southey and Horn Tooke, 


rank 


Paget, Marquis oi 
Anglesea ; 


Somerset, 


Cowley, George 


poet : 


..Dr, Newberry has expressed himself warmly 
in favor of co-education in Columbia College. 
‘* For tifteen years,” he says, 
attended the lectures of Professor Rood and my- 
self, and, to reach our lecture-rooms, were 
pelled to traverse halls and stairways, where they 
encountered a large number of students ; and yet 
they were always treated with perfect respect, aud 
their presence in the 
classes more quiet and attentive. 


‘“‘a few women have 


com- 


lecture-rooms made the 
becanse it put 


them on their good behavior.” 
-The following are the 

forth in the 

University, 


Sag catalogue of Allen 
Columbia, 5, C.: Ist, a chapel, to 
cost about #2,000; 2d, a At building, to con- 
tain recitation 
scholarships of $100 each for indigent students ; 
4th, a library; 5th, recitation-room furniture ; 
and 6th, 350,000 for building, repairs, etc. There 
are at present 424 students in the University, 


rooms, domitories, etce.; 3d, 


The Annual of the Syracuse University for 
the present collegiate year shows a total attend- 
ance of 374 students. Of these there are 185 in 
the Liberal Arts course, 36 in the 
of Medicine, and 159 in the Arts course. 
The summary shows that six students are pur- 
It is to be noticed that all 


Fine 


suing double courses. 


| departments are open for the admission of women 


on the same terms as men. 


. The Ladies’ Hall of Carleton College, Minn- 
esota, has recently been completed, at a total cost 
of 260,000. The building will accommodate from 
seventy-five to one hundred young ladies. It is 
heated by steam, is well ventilated and plumbed, 
and has a dining-room large enough for all. A 
similar hall is now needed for the young men of 
the College. 


. The Shakespearean library of Colonel E. H 
Thomson, of Flint, Mich., said to be one of the 
most valuable private collections of the kind in 
the country, has been purchased by Mr. James 
MeMillan, of Detroit, for presentation to the 
University of Michigan. The owner had refused 
$20,000 for it previously. 


-The South Carolina Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, at its last 
session, in December, resolved to raise $100,000, 
in 1883 and 1884, as a Centennial Endowment 
Fund for Wofford College, Spartenburg, 8. C. 


..Johns Hopkins University has secured, 


through the liberality of prominent Germans of | 


Baltimore, Dr. Bluntchlis’s library, one of the 
best collections on international law in the world. 


....William College receives $50,000, to be | 


added to its general fund, from the will of the 
late Edward Clark, of Otsego County, N. Y. 
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Brown Brep.—Mulatto children. 


-The use of iron cannot increase the run- | 


ning of a dog, but tin can. 


. .In New York one set of thieves plunder the 
| harbor, and another harbor the plunder. 


..“*Iam bound to have one blow-out before 
I die,” as the man said when he puffed out the 
gas. 

..When Fogg saw a train on the dress 
of an old lady, he remarked that it was behind 
time. 

..We hope we shall not be accused of exag- 
geration when we say we have received 1883 cal- 
endars, 

.A local Mrs, Malaprop gushingly says that 
she ‘does so love to sit at the piano in the 
gloaming and impoverish.” 


..The famous Boston musical association has 
given the Messiah 74 times. Lt ought to know 
how to Handel it by this time. 


.. Down in Ohio it is considered good luck 
to see a bull over your right shoulder—in case 
you are within ten feet of the fence. 

.A daily chicken train has been started on 
They have 
ger Cochin the rear and a locomotive to pullet. 

.A bald-headed man, who has heard that 
the hairs of a man’s head are numb: 
know if there is not some place where he can 
obtain the back numbers. 





the Pennsylvania Railroad. & passen- 


red, wants to 


. Bewrtperine.—Mr. Wuzzles (up for the 
cattle show) waiter!” Robert: ‘ Yes, 
sir! Rockfor’, Commonbare, Grew’ere, Noochat- 

Wuzzles (testily): ‘* No, 


** Cheese, 


tel, Gorgumzo—” Mr. 
no! I said cheese !” 


*‘Seth,” said Mrs. Spicer, “I wish you 
would go and see tothe furnace, That girl Kate is 
putting in coal as if she was firing a locomotive.” 
And when Spicer remarked that the girl was per- 
haps a railway-cinder-Kate, Mrs. 8. grew warmer 
than ever. , 


.. Professor to Student (who always depends 
upon his neighbors for prompting): ** Now, 
Mr. X., how do you account for this action?” 
Mr, X. (glancing to the right and left, without 
receiving the accustomed help): ‘ Well—hum !— 
none of us seem to know, sir.” 





..** Well,” remarked a young M.D., just from 
I suppose the next thing will be to hunt 
a good location, and then wait for something to 
; do, like ‘Patience on a monument.’” * Yes,” 
| said a bystander, ‘‘and it won't be long after 
; you do begin before the monuments will be on 
the patients.” 


colle ge, ” 


“Tve a bone to pick with you,” seid Brown, 
as he entered his tailor’s establishment. ‘* Why, 
what’s the matter?” asked the tailor. “‘ Matter!” 

exclaimed Brown, ‘ Just look at these trowsers ! 
| [ve only worn them a week and they're all ripped 
to pieces.” ** Worn them a whole week !” shouted 
| the tailor, *‘‘What would you have? Do you 
expect a pair of five-dollar pantaloons to last a 
century?” 


.A subscriber writes to a Southern editor: 
“Thave a horse that has lately suffered from 
periodical fits of dizziness. Please answer 
through your valuable paper and let me know 
what I should do with him. 
get worse if something is not done soon.” The 
editor replies: ‘‘ Our advice, based on a careful 
perusal of ‘Every Man his Own Horse Doctor,’ 
would be to take him some time when he is not 
dizzy and sell him to a stranger.” 


..A German, who only left the old country 
about a year ago, but has become very much 
Americanized, speaking nothing but bad English, 
recently remarked, as he bought some school 


books, that all his boys’ names began with 8; | 


hence, that all their books and clothes were 
marked with that one letter. ‘‘Isnppose your 
boys’ names are Sam, Simon, Solomon, or some 
such names.” ‘No; my poys’ names all pegin 
mit an S—Shon, Shim, Shake, and Sherry.” 


.They had only been married a short time, 
The other day she slung her arm around him and 
warbled, in a low, tremulous voice: ‘Do you 
realize, Adolphus, that, now we are married, we 
are only one?” “No,” replied the brute. “I 
can’t realize it. Ihave just paid a #75 millinery 
bill and a lot more of your bills, with several 
outside precincts to hear from; so I am begin- 
ning to realize that, as far as expense goes, in- 
stead of being one, we are about half a dozen. 


.A stranger, journeying in France, fell sick 
unto death. His friend called in a physician,who 
demurred about giving his professional services, 
fearing the wherewithal might not be forthcoming 
to settle his bill. The friend, producing a 100- 
franc bill, said: ‘Kill him or cure him, 
yours.” The sick man died and was buried, and 
the doctor, finding his money slow to appear, re- 
| minded the survivor of thedebt. ‘‘Did you cure 
him?” he asked. ‘No, sir.” ‘Did you kill him?” 
“Certainly not.” ‘Then you have no claim on 
me, sir. I wish you good-day.” 


I'm afraid he wiil | 
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BAPTIST. 
ALLEN, W. F., ord. in Auburn, Ill. 
BOSWELL, Jessy, Storm Lake, Ia., resigns. 
| DAVIS, I. F., Danville, IIL, resigua. 
DICKERSON, Putvip, died, recently, in London, 
England. 
| ELDRIDGE, F. N., accepts call to Jefferson, Ia. 
FOSKETT, H. B., Essex, Ia., resigns. 
| Gow, Grorcx B., D.D., Brattleboro, Vt., re- 
} signs. 
| GUSSMAN, W., accepts call to East Killingly, 
| Conn, 
| HEDDEN, W. D., D.D., Orange, 
| __ call to Pecksville, N. ¥. 
| HOWELL, 8., Noank, Conn., resigns. 
| LAMB, E. W., ord. in Montana, N. J. 
LELAND, H. C., settles at Highland Park, Il. 
| LOOMIS, W. T., died, recently, in Piedmont, 


N. J., accepts 


. Be 

| au ML ae ‘° H., Hartford, Ia., resigns. 

| NILES , Birch Run, accepts call to Farm- 
| ated ‘Mich, 


| RANDALL, W. 
| River, Vt. 
RIDDELL, R. R., 

Minn, 
ROYCE, E., removes to Ovid Center, N. Y. 
SCOTT, Joun M. G., ord. at Baker's Prairie, Il. 
SPOOR, J. W., removes from Meadville, Penn., 
| to Galion, QO, 


H., accepts call to Saxton’s 


inst. in First ch., St. Paul, 


CONGREGATIONAL, 
DAY, 'Turovore L., Talcottville, Conn., invited to 
Saxonville, Mass., with view to settlement. 
DOW, W1Lu1AM W., aceupte call to Kittery, Me. 
HARRINGTON, Cuarves E., inst. in Dubuque, 
Ta. 


| HICKS, Wruxi1am H., McAllister, Ind. 

to Brookline, Mo, 

| HILL, Dexrer D., Beloit 
Elgin, LL 

HOISINGTON, H. R 
Coventry, Conn. 

HUNTER, Puieasant, Jr., Hartford Seminary, 
called to Palmer, Mass. 

HULL, Joun H., ord. in Ashtabula, O. 

HULL, Invixe T., Cameron, Mo., resigns. 

HURD, Avnert C., Taftville, Conn., resigns. 

JONES, A. N., Mount Desert, Me., resigns. 

MARSH, A. F., Leadville, Col., accepts call to 

Neligh, Neb. 

| MELLISH, Joux 

N. H. 


T., called 
College, called to 


. (Pres.), called to North 





H., accepts call to Temple, 


| MERRITT, Witu1am C., Andover Seminary, ace 
| cepts call to Woodland, Cal. 
NORTHROP, Cuarzes A., Litchfield, Mich., ac- 
cepts cali to Jewett City, Conn. 
PAGE, Harian, accepts call to 
(Beechwood), Mass. 
| PATCH, I, P. (Meth.), accepts call to Archie, 
} Mo. 
PELOUBET, Francis N., Natick, Mass., resigns. 
| PUTNAM, Hiram B., will supply for the Winter 
at the Third Church, Buriington, Vt. 
RICKETTS, Cuarves H., Thorndike, Mass., re- 
signs, 
ROBIE, B. A., Groton, Mass., resigns. 
ROGERS, Oscoop W., Bridgton, Me., accepts 
call to Mount Pleasant, Ia. 
| ROSE, Henry T., Milwaukee, Wis., 
John Street Church, Lowell, Mass. 
| ROWELL, Joun A., will supply a year at Frances- 
| town, N. H. 
| SCOTT, Wiuxarp, 
Omaha, Neb. 
STR: -. GEORGE a aed eall to Riga, 


Cohasset 


called to 
called to Second Church, 


SW. sana J. E., Edgartown, ao. resigns, 
TOMPKINS, F BANK r. eels, Mass., will 
supply Claremont, N. 
WALDO, L. F., Alpine end a. alker, accepts call 
to Shelby, Mich. 
| WHITE, C. A., Hallowell, Me., resigned. 
WHITE, Lyman, Deerfield, called to Gilmanton 
Iron Works, N. H. 
WILLARD, Joux, Newtonville, Mass., called to 
Decorah, Ia. 
| WILLIAMS, Joun H., Marblehead Mass.,accepts 
eall to Clyde Memorial Church, Kansas, Mo. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


| BARR, Preston, inst. in Petersburg, Penn. 
BONHOMME, Lian, died in Philadelphia, 
Penn., recently, aged 82. 

| COONS, J. A, died, recently, in Cincinnati, O. 

| aged 76. 

| DICKINSON, E. H., ord. and inst. in Pleasant 

Grove, Penn. 

| EDWARDS, Joun H., 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

GORDON, Joun O., Lincoln, Neb., resigns. 
MAY, J. T., accepts call to Vancouver, Wash. Ter. 

| MILNER, D. C., accepts call to Atchison, Kan. 

| SMITH, Rosert L., accepts call to New Athens, 


Erie, Penn., called to 


| Penn. 
| SNOWDEN, J. H., supplies Plymouth, O. 
| STODDARD, Cuaries A., D.D., Washington 


Heights ch., New York City, resigns, 
| WORK, Wm. R., died, recently, in Philadelphia, 
Peun., aged 72. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
DRYSDALE, A. L, accepts call to Christ Episcopal 
ch., New Orleans, La. 
PACKENTHALL CHarLes Stuart, ord, priest 


This is in I ", Dav yvenport, Iowa. 


KRAUTH, o mantan PorterFieLp, D.D., LL.D., 
University Pennsylvania and professor in 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, died, in Phil- 
adelphia, January 2d. 

LEPELTAK, P., called to Ref. ch., Zeeland, Mich. 


STEPHENS, Nassau WiLL1AM, ord. deacon in P. 
i E. Charch, Davenport, Iowa. 
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a Fine Arts. 


THE TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
Mar. F. Seymour Haven could hardly expect to 
attack the art of true engraving. as he has done, 
without provoking some criticism. He has found 
a critic quite worthy to meet him in Mr. Arlo 
Bates, of Boston, the editor of The Courier, who 
has written a very clear and very strong pamph- 
let, showing [that Mr. Haden’s zeal for; the 
etching point has made him deal unjustly with 
the burin. Whatever Mr. Bates writes on art is 
sure to be worth reading. He is a critic superior 
to prejudice and his pamphlet on Haden car- 
ries conviction with its every statement. Mr. 
Haden will hardly be unwise enough to reply to 
it. Ashe isa most fair-minded Englishman, he 
ought to know when he is beaten. Perhaps he 
will ery mea culpa, shake hands with Mr. Bates, 
and the two, like the people in the fairy tales, 
“be good friends ever afterward.” They are 
both zealous for art. Mr. Haden is great 
enough to bear criticism well and Mr. Bates is 
quite equal to the task of criticizing him. The 
pamphlet is in great demand at Brentano's, 


....-Both the Royal Academy (London) and 
the Burlington Fine Art Club are exhibiting col- 
lections of the work of Dant« Gabriel Rossetti. His 
more important works are said to be full of 
sweetness and light. As this quiet and retiring 
man exercised a wonderful influence on the art 
of the whole world, it would be an excellent 
thing if our Metropolitan Museum, or some other 
similar organization, would arrange for an ex- 
hibition of his more important works in this 
country. But to make such arrangement ix a 
thankless task. Witness the way in which Mr. 
W. H. Hurlburt’s unselfish efforts for art have 
been received. Let us hope that the conscious- 
ness of having done a good action will compen- 


sate this public-spirited connoisseur for the bad | 


treatment his 
from the press. 


generous venture 


....One need see but few of M. Bouguereau’s 
pictures to understand M. Bouguereau. Won- 
derfully clever he is in grouping nude figures, 
and in all his pictures (even when there is more 
than a spice of wickedness) there is never want- 
ing refinement of technique. All this French- 
man’s faults and all his excellent qualities are in- 
dicated in the picture ‘‘Nymphs Bathing,” now 
to be seen at the Matthews Art Gallery, on Madi- 
son Square. The record of M. Bouguereau’s work 
belongs tothe page that we turned yesterday ; 
we are thinking of better things to-day. This 
picture is one of the best examples of Bougue- 
reau’s work ; but not an example that we should 
wish to see our younger artists following. 


....With the new year appears The Studio, a 
new paper, the purpose of which is indicated by 
the name. It is devoted to the interests of art— 
to artists and their work. It is a very handsome 
publication : its title-page is one of the cleverest 
things that Vedder has done in that line. Its 
columns are filled with useful information as to 
astists and its editorial departments conducted 
with great wisdom. There is a place for such a 


paper and THE INDEPENDENT wishes it Rip Van | 


Winkle’s toast: ‘May it live long and prosper !” 


....The Art Interchange for December 28th is, 
all things considered, the best number of that 
most useful publication that has yet appeared. 
We have thought it a good paper always ; but it 
has a knack of always growing better. It is 
hard to see how we ever got on without it. It 
has, in a practical and delightful way, been one 
of the most influential agencies in helping the 
progress of decorative art in America, It prom- 
ises still greater usefulness in 1883 and certainly 
deserves its rapidly growing patronage. 


...-The art receptions of the Union League 
Club have always been, in all respects, successful, 
Much of their success has undoubtedly been due 
to the prominent part which Mr, 8, P. Avery has 
had in their arrangement. Those who have en- 
joyed these occasions will be sorry to hear that 
Mr. Avery is about to retire from the Art Com- 
mittee. He is certainly entitled not only to the 
thanks of the Club, but to the thanks of the 
public, for his faithful and wise devotion to the 
art interests of the Union League Club, 


..--It is always the case that many of the pic 
tures that we become familiar with in our New 
York exhibitions find their way to the Philadel- 
phia and Boston exhibitions. The Philadelphia 
Society of Artists opened its fourth annual ex- 
hibition last week, and Hovenden’s “ Elaine” 
occupies the place of honor. That is a good 
choice. Hovenden is certainly one of our greatest 
artists and “Elaine” is, perhaps, his greatest 
picture. 


...-The Gibbons Art Gallery was injured by 
fire last week. Pictures with an alleged value of 
$60,000 were burned. There was a good insur- 
ance, Peck’s “Niagara by Moonlight” was de- 


stroyed and a good many other pictures of 
similar value. The art interests of the country 
will not suffer to any great extent, however, and 
One hears with composure that it will be impossi- 
ble to replace the pictures burned. 


has received | 








A * 
Music. 

Tue program of the Two Hundred and 
Second Concert of the New York Philharmonic 
Society, which occurred on Saturday night, was 
noticeable for sonority, brilliancy, and the propor- 
tion of new works by composers of our time. We 
might add that the unrivaled band seemed to be 
in unusual form. Seldom has ite playing been 
more captivating, the tone of the enormous body 
of strings so thrilling when rising on the wings of 
a cresendo or vibrating with some high sostenuto 
note over wood and basa. The following num- 
bers were on the evening's list : 


Svinphony in D, Opus 60 (new).... Dvorak. 
Rhapsodie, Opus 58........00..-06 Brahins, 
Capriccio, Opus 4..............000- Gradener. 
Symphony in F, No. VIIIL......... Beethoven. 


Soloist, Miss Antonia Henne, assisted by the New 
York Liederkranz Society. 


Dvorak, Hungarian to the backbone in his melo- | 





dies and eccentric rhythins is a most active and | 


royal hand at orchestrating. This bustling 


kyinphony is certainly one of the most solidly 
and impressively scored ones we have had in 
a long time; in which respect it bears a close 
resemblance to Brahms’s best works. It is 


lengthy, albeit never tedious; divided into the 


classical four movements, of which the 
Scherzo (sub-titled ‘‘Furiant”) is the only 
number that is not particularly attractive ; and 


there is a stormy power and savage breadth to 


the whole composition, that makes it quite irre- 


sixtible, As the first page or so is played, Dvorak | 


appears to be starting off with a noisy overuse 
of trumpets and horns and trombones (there is 
even a tuba in full blast frequently) and one or 
two important themes are so unique and obscure 
that it is hard to tell just what he is doing with 
Before the repeat is ended the spell of 
great writing is cast over us. There is not an 
uninteresting measure in the opening Allegro, 
the Slow Movement, or the Finale, the latter 
being some informal variations on a sprightly 
Hungarian polka air, treated in the style of 
Rubinstein. To the Scherzo we make objection, 
as built up on a very commonplace subject and 
rhythm, and full of tuneless shocks of sound, 
blarings and drummings. The Brahms Rhap- 
sodie in which Miss Antonia Henne gave a very 
smooth and rich solo performance, is a somber 
composition for a contralto soloist, chorus, and 
band, on a part of Goethe's poem, 
“Hartzreise im Winter.” What there was 
in the text to inspire Brahms to write music 
not appear, and his 
somber, monotonous, not to say dull. 


them. 


based 


does Rhapsodie ix 
It is, of 
course, beautifully written for the voices and in- 
struments, but will not be popular. Gréadener’s 
Capriccio, which is little more than a brilliant 
valse and a good selection for displaying Mr. 
Thomas's magnificent drill of his violins and 
other strings, gave a not undignified relief to 
the program. The light-hearted Eighth Symphony 
of Beethoven terminated the concert. Mr. 
Thomas received his usual warm greetings 
from the audience (which tested pretty 
thoroughly the seating capacities of the 
Academy) and conducted with inimitable 
judgment and ease, Haydn's fine symphony 
in E flat and Schumann's in B minor will be per- 
formed at the Society's next concert of February 
9th. 


his 


....With great pleasure do we score the success 
of the first of the projected series of Steinway 
Hall Popular Concerts, given on the 4th. Unless 
we are mnistaken, the same thoughtful manage- 
ment made the public debtors for the reprinted 
analytical programs which are now familiar 
but the present 
toward popularizing music is of a far more 
direct and practical significance. Cheap and 
“popular” concerts (of which we have had some 
sorry specimens) have hitherto stood here for 
popular and cheap music. How many have 
there always been who would only too gladly pay 
their half dollar or dolar to listen to Mozart and 


in our lobbies; 


undertaking | 


Beethoven and Wagner, did some combination | 
of enterprise and charity enable them to do so! | 


Such could not complain upon Thursday. Mr. 
Thomas and his orchestra were there and gave 
most delightful interpretations of Cherubini’s 
‘Les Deux Journées” and Wagner's “Tann- 
hiiuser” overtures anda truly magnificent render- 
ing of Mr. Cowen’s beautiful “Scandinavian” 
Symphony. This last-named work is certainly 


one of the most fascinating and soundly written | 


compositions of the day. Mr. Carl Hermann, 
who isa pianist of more than common ability 
and taste, gave an excellent rendering of 


Beethoven's E Flat Concerto, besides two piano | 


solos from Chopin and Liszt. Miss Hattie Schell 
sung a Mozart aria anda Rubinstein song, “ Es 
blinkt der Than,” as well as a very trivial Eng- 
lish ballad, by Mr. Ferdinand Q. Dulcken, the in- 
terpolation of which in such a program was a 
piece of artistic impertinence. 


| first balcony of the hall were well filled, and, 


| 





although the usual proportion of ladies at such 
afternoon concerts does not usually lead to en- 
thusiastic clapping, there was plenty of applause 
and the eagerest attention during the entertain- 
ment. Undoubtedly the next concert, which oc- 
curs this afternoon, and for which an equally good 
program has been prepared, will see a much larger 


The floor and | 


Se 











audience, The disparity between the prices of 
seats (fifty and twenty-five cents) and the emin- 
ence of the talent secured to entertain the pur- 


faithless people the expediency of waiting until a 
verdict on the first matinée was given. The 
undertaking has our heartiest endorsement. 


chasers must have suggested to a good many | 
| 


....Mr. Rafael Joseffy’s second concert occurs 
this evening. By request, Mr. Joseffy plays 
Chopin's E Minor Concerto, in place of that by 
Henselt. The rest of the program remains as 
previously announced. -——- Mme. Albani ap- 
pears at the Symphony Society's rehearsal, to- 
morrow. We have now in this country, in three 
several localities, the three greatest prime donne 
of the period—Nilsson, Patti, and Albani. Where 
is the more than mortal manager who could con- 
trive to -———? 


4 . 
Science. 

THE occasional exudation ef viscid or sweet 
secretions by the leaves of plants has been 
a subject of discussion in the Philadelphia 
Academy at various times during the past two 
years, and it seems by no means certain that 


the general belief of intelligent people that 
what is popularly known as ‘Honey Dew” is 


| 


| 


Literature. 


(The prompt mention in our list of “Books of the Week" 
will be considered by us cn equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice.) 


BERNHARD WEISS’S “LIFE OF 
rane.” 


First Nottcr. 





During the last half century a number of 
writers have essayed to portray the life of 


| Jesus, and a still larger number have treated 


of the manifold questions bearing upon the 


| gospels, their authorship, and their con- 
| tents. 


The great excitement caused by 
David Strauss’s ‘* Life of Jesus,” issued first 
in the year 1835, and by the discussions of 
Ferdinand Christian Baur and his adherents, 
relating to the gospels, to the New Testa- 
ment, and to the history of the Primitive 
Church found its most evident result In a 
storm of opposition, much of which was 
based upon no deep study of the sources, 


| The most valuable result, however, was the 


| 
always an excretion from Aphides, and not of | 
tions of these questions and in particular to 


purely vegetable origin. 
noted in these result of re- 
searches by members of this Academy, that 
Yucca gloriosa \waves are often completely cov- 
from the petals. 
There seems to be no regular time for these ex- 
udations and a great many go through the whole 
flowering season without making any such 
exudation. There is no more reason why 
leaves may not give out such a sudden ex- 
udation than petals. These new contributions to 
these researches are one by Mr. Wm. Cantry, 
who finds, at certain irregular times, Akehia 
quinata sends out showers from the pointsgof 
the leaves. 
known fact of the globule which appears at the 
mouth of the little female flower in the arbor vite, 
which is supposed to catch the pollen grain car- 
ried in the atmosphere. and which, by evaporation 
or absorption, then drops the pollen grain dewn 
on the naked ovule. Something of the same 
kind appears from the partly-open flowers of 
Mahonia aquifolia in many cases ; but the exuda- 
tion falls down from the flower, and may often 
be found in a quicksilver-like mass among th« 
thick fascicles, No explanation of these phenom- 
ena is offered ; but it ix manifest that al) bear on 
the honey-dew question. 


It has been already 
columns, as the 


ered by a viscid exudation 


....-The American mist tree, Rhus cotinvides, 
was first found by that acute explorer, Mettall, in 
Arkansas, in 1819, and tigured by him in his sup- 
plement to Michaux's ‘*Sy/ca.” It was not found 
again till 1841, when Prof. 8. B. Buckley discov- 
ered a few trece in Madison County, Ala. Dr. 
Charles Mohr, in the employ of the Census 
Bureau, has recently found the rare tree in com- 
parative abundance near where Buckley found 
his few plants. It was so abundant as to be cut 
down for dyeing purposes during the war. The 
Negroes got an idea into their heads that it was 
one of the woods employed in the building of 
they call it “ shittim 
A full account, by Mr. Mohr, appears in 
the recent issue of the “ Proceedings of the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia.” It is 
probable that other plants, of which only a few 
specimens have been found in isolated places in 
the South and which, on that ground, are re- 
garded as the lagging remains of species in pro- 
cess of extinction, may yet be found in more 
quantity when the South has been better ex- 
plored. 


Solomon's Temple, and 
wood.” 


....A recent observer has noted that a small 
crustacean (Hippa talpoidea), to escape being 
washed away by the returning wave, hastily 
enters the sand, head foremost, leaving its caruncu- 
lar apex and two legs in an upright position just 
beneath the sand. The next wave partially un- 
covers the creature, leaving a tridental obstruc- 
tion to the little wave. This obstruction checks 
the sand in its descent, and the result is a trifid 
mark in the sand, as if by a three-toed bird. The 
bearing of such an observation on foxsil foot- 
prints is obvious, 


....Onions seem to be a characteristic of the 
flora of the Holy Land and regions contiguous 
thereto. Boissier, who has just issued the first 
part of the fifth volume of his ‘Flora orientalis,” 
describes no less than 139 species of Allium. We 


direction of careful research to the founda- 


the gospels, to their composition, their his- 


| tory, their test; for whether a Strauss de- 


clares that the accounts of Jesus are the 
product of a purposeless, mythical growth, 
or whether a Baur supposes himself to prove 
that these accounts are the precipitate of 
Jewish Christian, Gentile Christian, and 
Gnostic interactions and combinations, it is 
plain that we can neither effectively deny 
the one nor dispute the other before we have 
thoroughly examined the writings in ques- 


| tion. 


Another paper refers to the well- | 


| and the construction of the Gospels. 


| structive, and good men have cried: 


are told that the Israelites yearned for the onions | 


they had left behind them in Egypt, when on 
their road to the promised land. May we not 
hope that, among all these species, the one they 
loved so well has not been handed down to us, 


....The migration of birds seems to be more a | 


question of food than anything else. In the “ Pro- 
ceedings of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Sciences,” just issued, note is made of the mi- 
gration of the robin during July and August of 
the past year. The extraordinary dry season 
seemed to have shortened the supply of food, 
and they were noted in immense numbers 
traveling from many miles toward the swamps of 
New Jersey, where berries abounded. 


Without attempting to sketch the various 
attempts made to support or to oppose 
Strauss and Baur, from first to last, it will 
suffice for the present to name Professor 
Bernhard Weiss, of Berlin, the author of 
the volume before us, as the most eminent 
of those who have undertaken to pursue the 
study of the gospels, as the man who for more 
than twenty years has more patiently and 
more persistently than any other entered 
into every detail, even the most dry and 
bare, that could throw light upon the test 
It may 
be well to state that Dr. Weiss does not 
suppose that wisdom will die with himself 
or that he has reached the end of every 
question in evangelical history; nor do his 
friends believe this; yet it may safely be de- 
clared that, even neglecting his works upon 
the Epistles to the Romans and to the Phil- 
ippians and his Biblical Theology of the 
New Testament, there is no treatment of 
the synoptical gospels which can compete 
with his ‘‘The Gospel of Matthew and its 
Parallels in Luke,” published in the year 
1876, and his ‘‘ The Gospel of Mark and its 
Synoptical Parallels,” published in the 
year 1872, especially when we combine with 
them his edition of Mark and Luke in 
Meyer’s commentary; and these books 
upon the synoptists are supported by his 
edition of John in Meyer's commentary and 
by his ‘Doctrinal Conception of John.” 
He has pursued the test critical questions 
with great exactness; his pile of sheets (the 
writer speaks from personal witness) con- 
taining the preparatory studies for the test 
criticism of John’s Gospel alone represent 
more work than has been put upon many of 
the complete commentaries of the Gospel. 
The questions as to sources and composition 
have received ample consideration at his 
hands. This has been duly followed up by a 
careful exegesis, and we have seen that the 
resulting doctrinal issues have not been 
neglected. 

It has repeatedly been objected to all 
accurate criticism of the gospels that the 
process was merely negative, merely de- 
“Do 
not destroy! Build! build!” At the same 
time the fault-finders have utterly mistaken 
the thing that was being destroyed. They 
conceived that this careful study of the 
gospel was destroying the gospels them- 
selves; they even at times went so far as to 
suppose that every critic was a hater of and 
a ruthless enemy toward these books; 
whereas the critical process was only de- 
stroying a theory or a combination of theo- 
ries about the writings in hand, and was 
seeking to find the true theory by inquiring 
at the very source. The gospels, according 
to Matthew, Mark, and Luke, as we now 
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possess them, were written or compiled by 
certain hands for the promotion of the 
knowledge of Jesus, his words and his 
deeds. The Church has often looked upon 
the matter as settled, that Matthew sat 
down and wrote his account off, using 
simply his own eyes and brain; that Mark, 
likewise, wrote an account of his own, based 
simply upon Peter’s information, and so for 
Luke. If, now, it should turn out, upon 
examination, that Mark was the earliest 
book of the three and that its author had 
used a still earlier composition, now no 
longer extant, the value of his gospel will 
not be destroyed or even impaired; on the 
contrary, it will be worth more to us, be- | 
cause we shall know better what we have to | 
deal with. If it prove that the writer of 

Matthew used Mark’s Gospel and as well 

that earlier source, so much the better, for 

we shall then not only know again what we 

have to deal with in Matthew, but we se- 

cure also a new cross-light as to the earlier 

writing. But enough of this; criticism is 

not destroying, but distinguishing. 

There is, nevertheless, a certain want 
which corresponds to that cry: ‘ Build!” 
Strauss dissolved the gospels in myths, and | 
when, in 1864, he renewed his ‘Life of 
Jesus,” and this time less for scholars than, 
as the title read, ‘‘for the German nation,” 
he had only advanced from purposeless 
myths to myths that were partly bent to se- 
cure certain aims. Few, if any, of the 
many well-meant books upon the life of 
Jesus, which were intended to oppose 
Strauss, were based on the necessary de- 
tailed researches. It was, therefore, per- 
haps, trying to some hearts to see the care- 
ful pursuit of single points on the part of 
great scholars, while the grand subject lay 
untouched. But this was necessary. Every 
portion of the special studies, to which we 
have above alluded, was a needful prelim- 
inary to the composition of the whole. 
Before Dr. Weiss could build, he had to 
test every part of the lot and every stone 
from the quarry. Having done this, he has 
in his first volume begun the structure, and 
we have in our hand a work which stands 
at the very front of the critical science of 
the day, and which is at the same time 
filled with a warm spirit of devotion to the 
subject. No life of Jesus has been written | 
with such preparation as this. 































































The work is complete in two volumes. 
The form is popular enough for the educa- 
ted reader, since the author does not repeat 
the details wrought out in his previous 
beoks. There is no superfluity of notes 
and there are almost no direct references by 
title to other books. 

The preface consists of a letter dedicating 
the volumes to Dr. Georg Voigt, professor 
of history at Leipzig. The two were school 
friends, and the warmth of their attachment 
for each other does not seem to have 
suffered by age. It will not be uninteresting 
to American readers to know that the two 
young men studied English together with 
zeal. If the writer is not mistaken, they, or 
one of them, even published a translation of 
a part of a well-known English poem. It is 
a good sign for a historical production to be 
dedicated to one of the most conscientious 
and exact of historical professors, and that, 
too, a professor of the philosophical faculty. 
This letter is of itself a most interesting 































contribution to the theological history of 
the present; but our space will only permit 
us to refer in particular to the point at 
which he begs his friend not to be surprised | 
at the circumstance, if the book is unfavor- | 
ably received, both by liberals and by or- | 
thodox; for he belongs to no party and | 
takes his own course, according to his faith 
and according to the historical evidence. | 
In the same manner the readers of this no- | 
tice of the volume may be warned that they 
are likely to find various passages in Weiss’s | 
treatment which are not in accordance with 
their own theories, whether liberal or con- | 
servative. The liberals, on principle, dare 
not object to a variety of opinion, although 
some of the most narrow-minded and intol- 
erant men, strangely enough, are to be | 
found under the name “‘ liberal”; and to the 
conservatives it may be said, as above, that 
no possible damage, but, rather, certain 
good must result from a knowledge of the 
origin and composition of the gospels and 
from a corrected account of the life of 
Jesus. 

The whole work, the contents of the two 


























| his resurrection. Christian belief would 


volumes, falls into seven books, of which 
the first forms an introduction, treating of 
the sources, showing how Weiss conceives 
the gospels to have been written and what 
the proper view is as to the character and 
contents of these writings. The remaining 
six books display the life of Jesus under 
the following heads: 2, Preparation; 3, 
Seed Time; 4, The First Conflicts; 5, The 
Crisis; 6, Jerusalem; 7, The Passion.-| ening and enlivening faith. Thus they 
Each of these books contains twelve chap- | dealt only with the public life of Jesus, as 
ters. the disciplés themselves had seen it, and 

Book First.— The Sources.—The first chap- | gave themselves no concern about the story 
ter is entitled ‘‘The Gospel of Christ and | of his childhood and youth. These memo- 
the Gospels,” and starts out with Tacitus’s | ries were most diligently cherished in the 
testimony that the founder of the Christian | circle at Jerusalem, in the Aramaic lan- 
sect suffered death under Pontius Pilate and | guage, which Jesus himself had used, and 
with the claims of the Christians at Pente- | point after point in Jesus's sayings became 
cost. With the latter claims arose acom- | more and more firmly fixed in a certain 
munity of believing Jews at Jerusalem, | form and made these the basis of all further 
awaiting in patience and joyful hope the | combinations. For a long while no one 
speedy return of Jesus. Stephen is martyred, | thought of writing them down, the end was 
Paul is converted, the heathen believe and | 800n to come, and even after the writing 
are not bound by the Mosaic law. Paul’s | began the oral tradition outlived and as- 
preaching of Jesus Christ (sent by God, | serted for itself the first place. It is not 
raised from the dead, clothed with divine | until toward the middle of the second 
might, and appointed judge of the world, century that we hear of the gospels as be- 
80 that everyone who believes on him and | ing read inthe churches and about the same 
leads a life devoted to God will be saved | time we see that essentially our four gospels 
from judgment) soon became more de- | were in use. 
veloped; Christ’s death became the specific Dr. Weiss refers, in passing, to the un- 
means of reconciliation; Christ's spirit be- | natural doctrine of verbal inspiration. John 
came the specific means of assuring be- | xx, 31 refers not to the impulse of the Holy 
lievers of salvation and of fitting them to | Ghost, but to his own purpose and Luke 
lead a new God-pleasing life, and belief was | tells us his purpose, while the gospels show 
declared to be wrought by God himself | themselves in fact not to be original pro- 
through the preaching of the gospel in | ductions and their differences are not to be 
those whom he had recognized and chosen | harmonized upon any principle of inspira- 
as fit persons. The original apostles be- | tion. Our faith is entirely independent of 
ligved that the ascended Christ was clothed | the historical certainty with which we can 
with divine power and glory. Paul con- | learn one or another part of Jesus’s earthly 
cluded that this exaltation was the compli- | life. The gospels are to be viewed as 
ment of an original Divine Being and life | human writings, normatively of about the 
from which he had come into the world to | apostolic period of the Church, proceeding 
redeem it. The Epistle to the Hebrews | from apostles or the pupils of the apostles 
shows, likewise, how the need of develop- | and under the leading of the spirit, which 
ing the original simple form of the Gospel | secures their essential credibility and their 
of Christ was felt even in the circle of his | agreement with Christian belief. 
first apostles. And John, at the close of 
the apostolic age, found eternal life even in 
this world, in the vision of God in His 
Word. 

The belief of the Christian Church rests, 
then, upon this Gospel of Christ, which 
shows how man can secure peace with God 
and hope of Heaven. It is not a doctrine of 
Christ that the apostles preach, a dogmatic 
development of his divine and human rela- 
tions; but historical facts which faith alone 
can grasp, centering in the unique elevation 
of Christ’s person and in the permanentre- 
ligious importance of his work. The claim 
of this message to be divine can only be 
tested by the experience of its truth. It is, 
therefore, incorrect to urge, as so many do, 
that we must go back beyond the apostle’s 
view of Christ and search for Christ’s own 
doctrine. All that we have of Christ de- 
pends upon the apostles, and the very gos- 
pels are preceded by a tradition by word 
of mouth which itself was shaped by the 
apostles’ notion of Christ. The apostles 
presuppose that Christ’s work on earth is 
but a beginning of his work, that he as 
exalted had become something totally dif- 
ferent from what he was before, and for 
such a conception the details of the earthly 
life of Jesus count for very little. 


lievers on Messias still attend to their duties 
in synagogue and temple; but they have 
also their special gatherings. Here they, 
doubtless, repeated over again sayings of 
Jesus, his conversations with enemies and 
with friends, the account of healings, his 
miracles. They did not worry themselves 
about scientific research, about exact de- 
tails, for they were bent alone upon strength- 
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TRISTRAM OF LYONESSE.* 





BY R. H. STODDARD. 


Tristram or Lyonesse is a remarkable 
production; but it is not so remarkable as 
the present condition of English criticism, 
which has not only allowed it to pass with- 
out protest, but has actually praised it high- 
ly. It has every fault that has character- 
ized the poetry of Mr. Swinburne since he 
published ‘Atalanta in Calydon,” and it 
contains, we fear, the promise (if threat 
would not be the better word) of even 
greater faults to come. Indeed, there is no 
telling to what unknown depths of brilliant 
obscurity and what inconceivable lengths 
of tedious declamation the author of Tris- 
tram of Lyonesse may not descend, so great 
is his alacrity in sinking. That a poem 
should have an end as well as a beginning, 
and that that end should be reached before 
its readers are tired of the poem seems 
never to have occurred to him. If it had, 
and he could have realized its force, 
he certainly -would not have spun out 
a sin.ple story into between four and five 
thousand lines. But it is not a story, as he 
tells it; and it is not simple, for to simplicity 
| of every kind he is the sworn foe. One 
reads page after page of it without the least 
idea of what is effected by the reading; 
without perceiving any movement in the 
narrative, or what should be the narrative, 
or without understanding the drift of the 
feeling, or the reflection, or whatever it is 
Jesus. It is even beyond all doubt that the | that seems to accompany it. There is a 


full recognition of the divine majesty of | certain splendor of diction, a rush and roll 
Christ was but a gradual thing, and was | and thunder of rhythm; but that is all. Mr. 
first developed by Paul, who was not a per- | Swinburne is a great maker of words, every- 
sonal hearer of Christ. Moreover, miracles | body admits, so great a maker of his vocab- 
do not prove Christ’s Divine Being, as the | ylary that it shrieks whenever he wills, and 
current apologetics claim. The apostolic | he seldom wills anything else. He is a 
preaching never bases the assertion of tyrant in his own domain; but, when one 
Christ’s divinity on his miracles, nor on his | jooks about it a little, he sees that it isa 
miraculous birth, which is not once men- | yery narrow domain, after all. His vocabu- 
tioned, nor on his wonderful works, nor on | |ary is rich; but it is limited, so limited that 
he repeats it over and over and over again 
on the same page, often in the same par- 
agraph, occasionally in the same line. His 
however, to obtain a due view of the life of | first ten lines of Tristram of Lyonesse are 
Jesus, we must go to sources, and the | worth a careful reading, for they reveal 
earliest of these is the apostolic oral tradi- | -— 

tion. * TawsTRam or LrownssE ap OTHER Poems. By 


A CHARLES SwInBURNE. 351. London: 
Back, then, to the beginning. The be-' onsmes Windus fee oe 

















The fundamental elements of the Gospel 
of Christ, the reconciling power of his 
death, the lasting communion with the ex- 
alted Christ as a power for a new moral 
life, the fact that his resurrection is a pledge 
of ours—these can neither be disproved | 
nor proved out of the facts of the life of 





remain the same if we had only the epistles, 
if the gospels were unknown. In order, 








unmistakably the penury of this opulent 

writer: 

“Love, that is first and last of all things made, 
The light that has the living world for shade, 
The spirit that for temporal veil has on 
The souls of all men woven in unison, 

One fiery raiment with all lives inwrought 

And lights of sunny and starry deed and thought, 
And alway through new act and passion new 
Shows the divine same body and beauty through, 
The body spiritual of fire and light 

That is to worldly noon as noon to night.” 


How many times is light or the effect of 
light alluded to in that passage of ten lines? 
Just eight times. What a dazzling opening 
for a poem! Mr. Swinburne has about 
twenty pet words and they are always turn- 
ing up in every poem. If they do not re- 
fer to fire or flame, they refer to the dash 
and flash of the sea; ifthey do not refer to 
the waves, they refer to the winds; if they 
do not refer to the wastes of the earth, they 
refer to the illimitable spaces of the 
heavens. He tosses them in the air, as a 
juggler tosses his balls, until the eye is be- 
wildered with them, they appear to be so 
numerous. But when the trick is discovered, 
and a page or two ofclose reading discovers 
it, they are seen to be very few and very 
vague; and, whatever value they may have 
once possessed to Mr. Swinburne, they are 
utterly valueless now. They mean nothing 
to him nor to his readers. They are not 
coins, but counters. At the first sight his 
writing is suggestive of imagery; but, when 
one attemptsto grasp the imagery it disap- 
pears, leaving a confused hint of words in 
its place. He has devoted one whole volume 
to the sea orto sea effects and feelings, 
without giving any of its readers, if it had 
any readers, a solitary feeling that the sea 
ever inspired, or a solitary effect that the sea 
ever revealed. He abounds with allusions 
to the larger forms of Nature; but he seems 
never to have seen them as they are, and as 
they appear to the rest of mankind, for they 
are unrecognizable in his pages. His sky 
and sun, his day and night, his land and sea 
belong to a different world than this in- 
which we find ourselves, obey different 
planetary conditions, and produce a differ- 
ent flora and fauna. They are evolved 
from the imagination of Mr. Swinburne, 
who might as well be blind as not, 
for any good that his eyes have done him. 
Tristram of Lyonesse differs from every 
narrative poem iu the language, from the 
writing of ‘‘The Canterbury Pilgrimage” 
to the writing of ‘‘ The Earthly Paradise ”; 
and this fact implies—what? It implies 
that Chaucer, and Marlowe, and Chalkhill, 
and Southey, and Scott, and Byron, and 
the rest of the English poets who essayed 
to tell stories did not know how to tell 
stories; or it implies that Swinburne does 
not. The opening of Tristram of Lyonesse 
has been given—enough of it, at any rate, 
to show its quality and manner. Let us see 
now how an early English poet begins a 
story poem which he left unfinished nearly 
three hundred years ago: 
“On Hellespont, guilty of true love’s blood, 

In view and opposite two cities stood, 

Sea-borderers, disjoined by Neptune’s might; 

The one Abydos, the other Sestos hight. 

At Sestos Hero dwelt; Hero the fair, 

Whom young Apollo courted for her hair, 


And offered as a dower his burning throne 
Where she should sit for men to gaze upon.” 


Is not the beginning of Hero and Leander 
better than the beginning of Tristram of 
Lyonesse? It is certainly intelligible, though 
it is somewhat old-fashioned, as it could not 
well help being, considering the period when 
it was composed. But let us look a little 
further, and, passing over the garments of 
Hero, which are described at some length, 
though with great richness of poetry, let us 
see what Marlowe has to say about the per- 
sonality of his immortal heroine: 


“Some say for her the fairest Cupid pined, 
And, looking on her face, was stricken blind. 
But this is true; so like was one the other, 
As he imagined Hero was his mother ; 
And often times unto her bosom flew, 
About her naked neck his bare arms threw, 
And laid his childish head upon her breast, 
And, with still panting rock, there took his rest. 
So lovely fair was Hero, Venus’ nun, 
As Nature wept, thinking she was undone, 
Because she took more from her than she left, 
And of such wondrous beauty her bereft; 
Therefore, in sign her treasure suffered wrack, 
Since Hero’s time hath half the world been 

black.” 


This is very old-fashioned, is it not? But 





let us see what the new fashion is, what 
Mr. Swinburne’s fashion is, in the same line 
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of poetic portraiture. Here is his descrip- 
tion of Iseult of Ireland: 


— 


«Past thought and speech her maiden motions were, | 


And a more golden sunrise was her hair. 

The very veil of her light fesh was made 

As of light woven and moonbeam-colored shade 

More fine than mvoonbeam3: white her eyelids 
shone 

As snow sun-stricken that endures the sun, 


And through them curled and colored clouds of | 


deep 
Luminous lashes thick as dream: in sleep: 
S102 a3 the se1's depth swallowing up the sky's 
The springs of unimaginable eyes. 
As the wave’s subtler emerald is pierced through 
With the utmost heaven’s inextricable blue, 
And both are woven and molten in one slight 
Of amorous color and implicated light 
Under the golden guard and gaze the noon, 
So glowed their awless, am >rous plenilune, 
Azure and gold and ardent gray, mide strange 
With fiery difference and deep interchange 
Inexpiicable of glories multiform ; 
Now as the sullen sapphire swells toward storm 
Foamless, their better beauty grew acold, 
And now afire with ardor of fine gold. 
Her flower-soft lips were eck and passionate. 
For love upon them like a shadow sate 
Patient, a foreseen vision of sweet things, 
A dream with eyes fast shut and plameless wings 
That knew not what m.in’s love or life should be, 
Nor had it sight nor heart tv hope or see 
What thing should come, but childlike satisfied 
Watched out its virgin vig: in soft pride 
And unkissed expectation; and the glad 
Clear cheeks and throat and tender temples had 
Such maiden heat as if a rose’s blood 
Beat in the live heart of a lily-bud. 
Between the small] round breasts a white way led 
Heavenward, and from slight foot to slender head 
The whole fair body flower-like swayed and shone 
Moving, and what her light hand leant upon 
Grew blossom-scented; her warm arm; began 
To round and ripen for delight of man 
That they should clasp and circle : her fresh hands, 
Like regent lilies of reflowering lands 
Whose vassal firstlings, crown and star and plume, 


Shone scepterless, and from her face there went 

A silent light as of a God content ; 

Save when, more swift and keen than love or 
shame, 

Some flash of blood, light as the laugh of flame, 

Broke it with sudden beam and shining speech, 

As dream by dream shot through her eyes, and 
each 

Outshone the last that lightened, and not one 

Showed her such things as should be borne and 
done.” 


| to recognize. 
| the simple emotions of the heart, with the 
| natural operations of the mind. 


| unhealthy, 


late Mr. Rossetti and others who might be | to one line of investigat on. Todo him justice 


named, and it has certainly retrogaded. 
Tiere was nature in it once; there is 


' nothing in it now but art and artifice. 


But there must be better things in 7'ris- 
tram of Lyonesse than this incoherent por- 
trait of Iseult of Ireland, which, surely, is not 


| a fair specimen of the poem as a whole? 


There may be better things, if one could find 
them, and there may be worse things; but, 
better or worse, the portrait of Iseult of 
Ireland is a fair specimen of Tristram of 
Lyonesse, and of the manner in which the 
story that should be told therein is not told. 
Mr. Swinburne has no conception of the art 
(a fine, but not a profound one) by which 
alone a story can become a poem. That a 
narrative poem should proceed from the 
beginning to the end by steps which can be 
traced, and which are in the direction of a 


' natural development of subject, and that it 


should deal with actions and feelings which 
are within the range of human experience 
and human sympathy, is a truth that he 
does not know or that he lawlessly refuses 
He has no sympathy with 


He cares 
not impassioned, 
and unnatural. He hates 
direct, manly, intelligible writing; but 
he loves that which is involved and ob- 
scure, that which is morbid and 
comprehensible. There are lines in his 
present poem which are not only destitute 
of sense, but which cannot possibly be tor- 


for nothing that is 


in- 


| tured into sense; they are full of sound and 
| fury, but they signify nothing. Speaking 


| technically, the structure of Tristram of 
Bow down to the scepter of that sovereign bloom, | 


Lyonesse is nearly as loose as the structure 


| of Endymion, where the sense of the couplet 
| frequently depends upon the good or bad 


| luck of the poet in finding his rhyme. 
| Weare perpetually reminded of the Keats 


This is splendid, no doubt, as far as words | 


go; but what does it convey to the mind of 
one who reads it, and what does it leave on 
his mind when he has finished it? 
tains the component parts of a fair woman; 


any woman that ever lived. 
catalogue of what Mr. Swinburne imagines 
to be the graces and the charms of a 
heroine, as mere a catalogue as the larger 
part of Mr. Walter Whitman’s ‘‘ Leaves of 
Grass.” And has the art of poetical portrai- 
ture in England produced nothing better 
than this—since the death of Marlowe? It 
has produced nothing so utterly inartistic, 
so unreal, so indistinct, so incomprehens- 
ible. Compare it for a moment with the art 
of Byron and Scott, as shown in the ‘‘ Gia- 
our,” “The Bride of Abydos,” and ‘Don 
Juan,” particularly the portrait of Haidee in 
the last, and as shown in ‘‘ Marmion” and 
the ‘‘Lady of the Lake.” Or, better still 


| is great, indeed. 


It econ. | 


of Endymion, and we are occasionally re- 
minded of the Keats of Lamia, who, how- 
ever, was far more skillful than Mr. Swin- 
burne in the management of his triplets 
and Alexandrines. The descent from 
Atalanta in Calydon to Tristram of Lyonesse 


_ —_ —_ — 


Mr. CHARLES Lortinc Brace comes before 


| the public in a solid and well-made octavo of 
but certainly not the tangible image of | 


It is a mere | 


some five hundred pages, on a subject closely re- 
lated to the work of his life. For more than the 


thirty years of our generation he has been direct- | 


ing, extending, and supporting the children’s aid 
and reform work in this city; and it must be a 


| solid satisfaction to him that the statisticians are 


now able to tabulate the definite results of this 
and kindred work in the diminution of crime 


and of the numbers of the criminal class 
in the City of New York. This work 


| 


| has been a prolonged experience in the prac- 


tical application of Christianity to the elevation 
of the race and may very naturally have sug- 
gested the subject of the volume before us, which 


| in subject, title, and treatment is only an ex- 


(though worse for Mr. Swinburne), compare | 


it with the portrait of Rose in Mr. Tenny- 
son’s exquisite poem, though hardly a 
narrative poem, ‘‘ The Gardener’s Daughter.” 
We have seen what Mr. Swinburne has not 
done in fifty-two lines; let us see what Mr. 
Tennyson fas done in nineteen lines. 


“For up the porch there grew an Eistern rose 

That, flowering high, the last night’s gale had 
caught 

And blown across the walk. One arm alofi— 
Gowned in pure white that fitted io the shape— 
Holding the bush, to fix it back, she stood. 
A single stream of all her soft brown hair 
Poured on one side; the shad w of the flowers 
Stole all the golden gloss, and, wavering, 
Lovingly lower, trembled on her waist— 
Ah, happy shade !—and still went wavering down, 
But, ere it touched a foot that might have danced 
The green sward into greener circles, dipt, 
And mixed with shadows of the common ground 
But the full day dwelt on her brows, and sunned 
Her violet eyes, and all her Hebe bloom, 
And doubled his own warmth against her :ips, 
And on the bounteous wave of such a breast 
As never pencil drew. Half light, half shade, 
She stood, a sight to make an old man young.” 


Clearly English poetry has retrograded 
within the last forty years, for it is just that 


tension of the author’s daily occupation into a 
broader generalization. His volume is happily 
entitled Gesta Christi ; or, a History of Humane 
Progess Under Christianity. (A. C. Armstrong & 
Son.) The problem of this volume is to trace and 
estimate the peculiar influence in modern his- 
tory of the new moral power which entered the 
world with Jesus of Nazareth. In order to do 
this, Mr. Brace relieves himself at the beginning 
of all responsibility for what may be called 
ecclesiastical Christianity. In his desire to 
keep to the divine essence of Christianity, he may 
seem to some of our readers (as he does to us) to 
prune too dangerously near the body of the tree. 
He tells us, for example, in the introduction, that 
‘in the course of history the skeptics, in mat- 
ters of mercy and justice, have often been nearer 


and to sustain the justice of his method it must 
be remembered that he does not propose to give 
an estimate, as Lecky does, of the morals of the 
empire. In speaking of the condition of women, 
for example, it is sufficient for his purpose to 
show what the aims and efforts of the early 
Christians were and what ameliorations of their 
condition women received at this time from 
Christianity. And this is enough, though it is 
true that Aristotle had long before taught that the 
comparative position of women indicated the rank 
of the nation, and used that criterion to prove 
the superiority of Greece; and a distinguished 
Roman, acting on the same principle, at a later 
time, had been able to assert a still greater su- 
periority for the women of his own country. 
So in the matter of public charities Aristotle had 
already pointed out the right method in remark- 
ing on the injury that may be done to a man by 
indiscriminate assistance, and the importance of 
adopting methods which should sustain his self- 
respect and his industry. Alf this would enter 
into a comparative exhibition of the morals of the 
times, but Mr. Brace is not required to do more 
than to.show how Christianity came tothe relief 
of the suffering and what agencies it started to 
ameliorate the condition of society. He does this, 
however, with a careful discrimination of the 
new influences from those which were already 
at work; for example, from the noblest 
and strongest system of ethics known to anti- 
quity, that of the Stoica. The gradua) influence 
of Christianity on Roman law, on the tenure and 
division of property, slavery, divorce, marriage, 
and personal purity of life, are the main points 
examined in this firat period. In the medieval 
period Christianity had a different force to strug- 
gle with, and, though Mr. Brace fully sustains 
himself and with an admirable simplicity sticks 
to his main purpose, we cannot but feel that a 
clearer apprehension of the altered features of 
the work it now had to do would have improved 
this portion of the work. Paganism had fallen 
under the irruption of new races, who, though 
stronger, more vigorous, and, therefore, with 
more promise in them, were yet, on moral or re- 
ligious grounds, scarcely to be preferred to those 
they had displaced. Christianity was victorious, 
but its triumph began new difficultics. It 
was now to reorganize the world in the face of a 
triumphant barbarism and a decaying paganism, 
which, though broken, lingered on in the life of 
Europe. It accepted the task. We see, for ex- 
ample, in the canons of the Synod of Elvira, with 
what clear recogni.ion of these new duties the 
Christian leaders set themselves to work to reor- 
ganize the world as fast as the retreating pagan- 
ism left itto them. For a time the old paganism 
formed the larger part of the heterogeneous 
compound life of the period. We see this pagan 
predominance in the earliest remains of the 
medieval literature. Then it recedes, and along 
with the old superstition and the waning legend 
appears the unmistakable light of a new faith, 
not yet in possession of the field, but struggling 
for it. To interpret the age and to estimate what 
Christianity was in it, we need to view it acting 


| against the mighty forces of barbarism and disor- 


der, as well as against the remains of the old 
paganism, and everywhere engaged in the recon- 
struction of human society and human life. 
What it achieved Mr. Brace has told, though we 
could wish for more fullness in his chapter on 
education. The review of the modern period 
requires no special notice. Mr. Brace feels him- 
self here on solid ground. He has plenty of 
facts and uses them with force and candor. His 
sketch is thorough and conclusive. It is both a 
history and an argument. In an indirect way, it 
is a powerful and unanswerable vindication of 
Christianity from its assailants, and loses noth- 


| ing by the comparison instituted between its re- 
| sults and those which have attended the dissem- 


| ination of other religions. 


The plan and scope 
of the book are solid and executed with a force 
and thoroughness which will not only add to the 
author's well-earned fame. but make the volume 


| a new contribution to the work of his life, the 


Christ than professed believers; and the Chris- | 


tian Church has favored practices and encour- 
aged institutions which have been a travesty on 
the teachings of Christ and an offense to every 
feeling of humanity. The student who searches 
for the pure and benevolent impress of the great 
Teacher on the wild annals of human history 
must divest himself of much reverence for the 
so-called ‘Church of Christ on Earth.’” All of 
which may be true in a sense and with such 
modifications as a strong, personal sympathy 
with the high and holy aims of the Christian 
Church would suggest. But the statement would 
be far truer if it did not require us to make abate- 


ments and modifications as we read. The first | 


| portion of his investigation relates to the period 


time since the publication of the two vol- | 
umes in which ‘‘The Gardener's Daugh- | 


ter” was first exhibited to the world, 


or it is very ill represented by Mr. Swin- | 


burne and the school to which he belongs. 
It is not ill represented by him; at any rate, 
not more ill represented by him than by the 


of Roman history when the empire was morally 
near its worst period. Without much compari- 
son of whatit had been with what it was or 
with the life and institutions of other nations, 
he begins at once to trace the influence of 
the new faith on Roman law and morals and on 


| the general life of the people, in the provinces as 


well as the capital. This plan limits the author 





elevation and redemption of the race by the 
practical agency of Christianity. 


.... It is not unlikely to prove true in the end 
that the most useful popular service which Dr. 
McCosh has rendered to the cause of right think- 
ing and to a sound philosophy of life is his pro- 
posed Philosophic Series, the first number of 
which, Criteria of Diverse Kinds of Truth as 
Opposed to Agnosticism, being a Treatise on Ap- 
plied Logic (Scribners), we have perused with 
great satisfaction. Dr. McCosh has prepared in 
the compass of a little brochure, of sixty 12mo 
pages, which can easily be read in a few hours, a 
treatise on the basis of knowledge and the method 
of reaching it. In doing this, he has placed in 
front of the most influential heresy of our times 
a luminous exposition of a sounder philosophy. 
There can be no doubt that for practical purposes 
this is by far a wiser method than to pursue the 
indefinite illusions of agnostic speculation with 
laborious argument. Starting with the proposi- 
tion that we are in possession of truth, when our 
ideas are conformed to things, the aim of this 
opening number is to show that there is truth, 
that it can be found, and what the critical 
methods are that we are to depend on. The 





criteria of the axiomatic or intuitive basis of 
all knowledge are briefly but sufficiently ex- 
pounded in about eighteen pages, which set 
forth the tests of primitive truths and the 
methods by which knowl:dge is advanced to 
reasoned truths and the joint dogmatic and de- 
ductive method. The larger part of the treatise 
is devoted to the “criteria” of individual facts 
and their “laws” ; to the exposition of induction 
and deduction, of the nature of chance, of psy- 
chology, natural theology, the supcrnatural, and 
some concluding remarks on the limits to human 
knowledge. It will be seen at a glance that Dr. 
McCosh grapples in this treatise with the funda- 
mental questions of al] time and that he proposes 
to outflank the ubiquitous and indefinable enemy 
by providing the active young thinkers of the 
country with the outlines of a better philosophy. 
Brief as the treatise ia, it contains the mature 
conclusions of one of the foremost philosophers 
of the day and the outlines of a consistent phi- 
losophy of life. The manual is written with di- 
rectness and vigor and goes straight to the 
point of greatest need in the present condition 
of opinion. Four other similar treatises, by the 
same author, are announced as forthcoming, 
one designed to restate the doctrine of causaticn 
and clear up the confusion which has resulid 
from the recent doctrine of conservation of 
force. Another promises a brief summation of 
the good and the evil that lics in the doctrine of 
development, a unique and much-needed service, 
for which Dr. McCosh has as many and as great 
qualifications as any man living. The other 
numbers are a criticism of Kant and of Spencer's 
philosophy as culminating in his ethics. Dr. 
McCosh intimates that the success of these num- 
bers may induce him to extend the series, We 
hope that he will be encouraged to do so, Cer 
tainly the present number is a strong and timely 
contribution to the overthrow of error by the ex- 
tension of a sound philosophy. 


....The Rev. Sumner Ellis, D. D., writes the 
Life of Edwin H. Chapin, D, D. (Boston Univers- 
alist Publishing House), with admiring warmth, 
He traces his ancestry to the “ Black Douglas,” a 
drop of whose blood the popular preacher was 
proud to feel in his veins. He relates the story 
of his wandering childhood, his studies in Ben- 
nington, his experience at Troy, and his final de- 
cision at Utica to enter the ministry. Those who 
remember Dr. Chapin as he was in New York will 
feel that his first steps in life, as an enthusiastic 
stump-speaker for Martin Van Buren and asa 
pastor in Richmond, Va., were strange begin- 
nings for such a life. But Dr. Chapin was not 
framed by Nature to take the bold initiative. He 
did not lack the courage of his opinions, but his 
opinions were not those that opened the way. Yet 
he went to Charlestown with a courageous asser- 
tion of a difference from the bulk of his Unita- 
rian brethren—a difference greatly to his credit 
and which has now, as we understand it, become 


the prevailing opinion in the denom- 
ination; and he did bold and stout 
yeoman work in the anti-slavery and the 


temperance cause. Dr. Ellis hardly does justice 
to the broad basis of evangelical feeling and be- 
lief on which he stood and which made his posi- 
tion as a Universalist an exceptional one. He was 
a wide but miscellancous reader, and collected, 
as all the world knows, alarge and valuable mis- 
cellaneous library. His voice was a marvelous 
organ, which seemed formed by Nature in the 
happiest possible accord with the popular task of 
the time, and hia rhetorical gifts were admirably 
able to furnish him with just what such a voice 
required to utter. His wit and humor were ex- 
actly what the examples given of it in this vol- 
ume indicate, and his power as a writer of verses 
is truthfully exhibited in the same way. His 
sympathies were large and gencrous. He was 
made in a strong mold. He loved work and 
lived in it. The fact that he commanded to the 
last the devotion of men like Horace Greeley and 
inspires others to remember him in colors of 
which the high terms and judgments of Dr. Ellis 
are no exaggeration shows that he was no ordi- 
nary man and has fairly won bis commendation. 


....Hester Stanley at Bt, Marks, by Harrict 
Prescott Spofford, a serial story from the Youth's 
Companion, is now published in book form by 
the Messrs. Roberts Brothers. Hester Stanley, 
the daughter of an American merchant trading 
in the South Pacific islands, whcre she was born, 
is introduced by her father, with her ungoverned 
and ill-regulated mind, into an American school, 
where she comes under the influence of a very 
noble teacher. The story describes the develop- 
ment and formation of her character under the 
discipline of school and the attrition of the 
girls, and is a pleasant and picturesque and 
healthy description of school life.——— 
Divorce isan original novel, by Margaret Lee 
(John W. Lovell Company), which deals with a 
subject of alarming importance, not by the way 
of an array of disgraceful facts nor with definite 
reference to legislative reform, but by a simple 
and sorrowful exhibition of the tremendous out- 
rages on private rights, on public virtue, and on 
the stability of home life which are now prac- 
ticed in our courts, under the sanction of the 
divorce laws. The story is not destitute of orig- 
inal features and is, in ite pathetic way, interest- 














ing and exciting. ‘The novel is offered at an un- 
usually low price for an American book.-— 

Grandmother Normandy, in the V. L F. Series, 
is hardly equal to Margaret Sidney's “‘ Pettibone 
Name,” but opens pleasantly in the rooms of an 
American family in Paris, with a beautiful 
mother in the home. The relation between the 
mother and her daughter, the heroine of the 
story, is finely and tenderly described. 
Philip" and “ Aunt Jenny,” without being un- 
usual people, are interesting. ‘The old clergyman 
is a strong and vigorous man. The tale runs, 
after a while, into complexities, and loses its in- 


* Cousin 


terest among a lot of ordinary, intriguing people, 
of whom, finally, the heroine is relieved, and the 
romance ends with the 
ciliation of the bette: 
rop & Co. ), 


reappearance and recon- 
(D. Loth- 


characters in it 


..The best and moat distinctly poetic thing 
n Ernest Warburton Shurtletf'« Poems (Bos- 
on: A. Williams & Co.) ia the sweet and musical 
lines “To a Cloud,” p. 61, the first snd third 
stanzas of which we print: 


‘Thou airy thing of snowy mist, 
Thou spirit child of sun and dew, 
Ry every wooing zephyr kisHed 
That stirs the silent ether’s blue ! 
Thou semblance of a pleasure true! 
Unconscious thing of beauty rare ; 
New-born with every changing hue 
Nhat tints the mild, translucent air! 
Thou happy, happy thing that knows* not earthly 
care, 


“Floaton! O heavenly eremite, 

The purple hills and mountains o'er, 
That wear the Summer’s crowning light 

On frosty foreheads proud and hoar! 

Be glad! though thou not evermore, 

In pure delight and glory mild, 

Shalt roam that blue, mysterious shore 
Where past eternity hath smiled. 
Rejoice, O airy cloud! though thou art 

own child! 


Death's 


The others are smooth and soft, pure in tone, 
and devout in sentiment. They lack in the youth- 
ful vigor and high imaginative enthusiasm which 
promises much for the future, When viewed as 
the productions of a young man between seven- 
teen and twenty years old, there is too much of 
ripe and old sentiment, too much of the “ sear 
and yellow leaf” view of things in them to indi- 
cate a singer of strong wing destined to a long 
flight. They are, however, creations of genius 
as compared with Joanna E, Mills’s Remem- 
brance of my Mother, published by the same tirm, 
which ix one of those collections which Professor 
Tyler had in mind when he wrote that the New 
Englander was constitutionally a verse-maker, 


.To one who wishes to get vivid glimpses of 
the excited, disturbed condition in which Italy 
and its people have been for th» past twenty-three 
years Edmundo De Amici’s Mili/ary Life in Italy, 
translated by Wilhelmina W. Cady (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons), may be commended. 
this period the heaviest part of the work and of 
the burden has fallen on the army. These 
sketches show by their indirect allusion how 
much the nation has suffered in the field and 
what the difficulties are that lie in the way 
of the reconstruction of Italy in the excitability, 
ignorance, and brutality of the lower masses, 
De Amici’s realistic style makes his battle pic- 
tures painful reading, and in portraying the suf- 
ferings, the fatigues, and the extreme sacrifices 
required of the army he makes great demands on 
the nerves of sensitive readers, We can, how- 
ever, trust an Italian to do justice to the real 
nobility of Italian character and De Amici’s does 
not fail to point ont the «pirits of order who 
move through all the strife, nor to impart a cer- 
tain indefinable elevation to his realistic pages by 
dwelling in the higher and nobler aspects of the 
life and strife he so vividly depicts. 


..Harper & Brothers republish for little 
folka Mr. Stubbs’s Brother, » sequel to “Toby 
Tyler,” by James Otis, and The Talking Leaves, 
an Indian story, by William O. Stoddard, both 
serial stories, that have already given many chil- 
dren pleasure in the columns of Harper's Young 
People. Inthe former Mr. Otis seems to enter 
very heartily into the spirit of boy life.——- 
Diddie Dumps and Tot, from the same publish- 
ers, gives reminiscences of plantation life in 
stories of three little white girls and their colored 
attendants, told in a very graphic way. Such 
work is extremely valuable in preserving a phase 
of life now passed away, The author, Louise 
Clark Pyrnelle, shows as much skill in her way 
as Mr. Harris, of “Uncle Remus” fame, does in 
his, and it is to be hoped that Mrs. Pyrnelle will 
do more work of the same sort, putting it ina 
more permanent form than ina child’s story book. 


....R. H. Stoddard’s Mrs, Browning's Birth- 
day Book (James Miller) ix an ideal compilation 
of the kind, by which we mean that it has dis- 
tinct ideas of its own, one or more, to run on in 
ite preparation, and that it comes reasonably up 
to the ideas sensible people have as to what a 
Birthday Book of the kindshould be. It is not 
put together in an aimless way, like the work of 

“A babe’s hand without intent”; 


but, while it composes a calendar, which is in- 
teresting, om account of the persons whose births 
aud deaths it records, it gives also a satisfactory 


Through all | 


| six months’ 


impression of the poet. The 
strongly personal character. 
biographical facts on each day is large. 
is plenty of material in Mrs. Browning's works 
for such a compilation and Mr. 
the knowledge and the skill to find and arrange 
it. 


selections have a 


There 


The Young Folks History of Mexico, by 
Frederick A. Ober (D. Lothrop & Co.), is a brief 
manual of Mexican history, from the 
period down to the present time. 
has been made 


earliest 
A good us 
of existing authorities and the 


volume ix fully illustrated, The author has not 


. NDEPENDENT. 


} 


The number of | 


Stoddard has | 


only busied himself among books; but he has | 


been on the ground and studied the existing re- 
mains, a6 well as the country and the people. As 
much attention is yiven to the last fifty years of 
Mexican history ax the plan of the book allows, 
The remarkable work of the Ameri- 
can Protestant Churches is noticed, thongh the 
author hardly seen» 
success Protestant 


iixsionary 


to be aware with what 
work is carried on by the 
Presbyterian and 
well as by the 


Episcopalians. 


Congregational boards, as 


Methodists, to say nothing of the 
Mountains and on the Plains 
(Appleton & Co.) is a book of youthful travel 
and adventures in the Sierra Nevada and the 
Yellowstone region, by William H. Rideing. Mr. 
Rideing was a member of the geographical sur- 
vey, under Lieut. Wheeler, and has turned his 
personal observation to account in this volume, 
The illustrations may be 
the descriptive 


.Boys in the 


relied on, and, at least 
background of the narrative, 


which cannot fail to interest young readers. 


.Win, H, Holambe, M. D., publishes in the 
New Church Popular Series CE. Claxton & Co.) 
a little mannal of Aphorisms of the New Life, 
in which he states in aphoristic form the ethical 
and spiritual principles of the Swedenborgian 
faith and accompanies them with confirmatory 
illustrative +xtracts from the New Testament 
and from the writings of Fenelon. Madame Gny- 
on, and Swedenborg. 


.. Robert Carter & Bros. have brought out 
another edition of Dorothy Cope, by Maria Louisa 
Charlesworth, containing The Oli Looking- 
Glass and The Broken Looking-Glass. As Mra. 
Charlesworth’s “‘Ministering Children” has be- 
come as it were an authority for the religious in- 
struction of children, so Dorothy Cope ought 
to take its place as a first-class lesson book for 
servant-girls. 

-The Rev, W. F. Crafts, a well-known writer 
on practical, religions, and moral subjects, has 
compiled and published a volume of short illus- 
trated sermons to boys and girls, by twenty-one 
preachers of the United States and Great Britain, 
under the title of Talks and Stories about Heroes 
and Holidays, (Funk & Wagunualls.) The book is 
a atimulatinand good one for young people. 


Gems of Literature, ot Religious Litera- 
and of Scripture and Song are three tiny 
volumes of gems,” compiled by Mrs, E. H. 
Thompson ( Phillips & Hunt, N. Y.), and they to- 
gether fill a little box hardly large enough to 
hold a pack of cards, The selections are made 
with 
authors. 


ture, 


good taste, from a goodly number of 


From the Messrs, Sears & Cole we have a 
handsome Daily Quotation Calendar for 1883, 
with appropriate selections for every day in the 
year. The Messrs, Styles & Cash send ux 
their convenient perpetual wall calendar, also for 
every day in the year, 


Wayside Flowers, by KE. A. Kimball (Port- 
Hoyt, Fogg & Donham), is «a neatly manu- 
factured collection of pure and simple poems, 
many of them religious, all of them in smooth 
meters, but not marked with great imaginative 
or poetic power. 


land : 


.. We have received, bound in a volume, the last 
issue of Lippincot?'s Magazine of 
Popular Literature and Science from July, 1882, 
to December of the same year, inclusive, being in 
the old Heries Vol. XXX and of the New Series 
Vol. TV. 


. The bound volume of Littell’s Living Age 
for the last quarter, ending Dec, 31st, has come 
to hand making the Fortieth Quarterly Volume 
of the Fifth Series of this American reproduction 
of the best from the English periodical publica- 


tions. 
— 


| LITERARY NOTES FROM BOSTON. 


Scarcety had the manuscript of ‘ Doctor 
Grimshawe's Secret” been given to the public 
when the death was announced on New Year's 
Day of Mixs Elizabeth Manning Hawthorne, the 
eldext and best beloved sister of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. For the past thirty years Miss Hawthorne 
had lived a retired life in the old homestead of 
Mr. Appleton, at Mont Serrat, Beverly, Mass. 
At the time of her death she had attained to her 
eightieth year. 

In many respects Miss Hawthorne was a re- 
markable woman and she was the more remark- 
able in this, that for nearly the entire period of 
her life she chose to conceal her light under a 
bushel. What she really was and was capable 
of accomplishing only those who enjoyed her 
most intimate friendship could tell. Her'’s was a 











sensitive nature ; not, indeed, shy, but peeneate 
avoid contact with the world. She overtlowed 
with kind feelings and was neither nucharitable 
nor unjust; but counted as few friends in her 
small circle as any woman in her position could. 
Amiably disposed to everybody, she courted 
nobody and seemed to find small pleasure in 
human companionship. Her whole heart and 
soul were bound up in books and in Nature. 

Mixs Hawthorne was the eldest child of Nathan- 
iel and Elizabeth Hawthorne. Nathaniel, the 
novelist, was Maria Haw- 
a sister, also younger, was lost on the 
steumer “Henry Clay.” If Nathaniel had lived 
to the present year, be would have seen Kev- 
enty-eizht years of age; 


younger. Louin 


thorne, 


just two years older 
When the children were liv- 
ing at home together, the elder Miss Hawthorne 


than Longfellow, 


was looked upon as the ‘most literary” member 


of the family. She was even then a great reader 
student of Nature. When, in after 
Hawthorne’s friends —Longfellow, Hil- 
Fields, and others--rode 
Salem, for au 


and « clone 
sears, 
lard, Pierce, over to 
afternoon's chat, if was the 
younger sister who officiated as hostess, and not 
the elder, who was more likely to take horsclf 
My readers will, perhaps. recall 
* Twice-Told Tales” where 
Hawthorne speaks of taking a cracker and steal- 
iny off to the there 
the deepest reverie. Miss Hawthorne 
ilarly inclined, with this difference, 
the woods and the tields to the 
Many vears age, she went to reside with the 
family ot the late Samuel Coles, in the honse in 
which she died, outliving the Coles family and 
descending with the homestead to the present oc- 
cupants, In this old house she received her 
visitors, and her small cirele of friends, Haw- 
thorne said of this sister that, if she would make 
the attempt, she would surpass him in litemry 
composition, She did write a little at odd in- 
tervals, but it is not known that any of 
her compositions have published, 
Endowed with excellent traitx of character, a 
warm heart, generous nature, 
judgment, 
those 


out of the way. 
that passage in the 


seashore, to lose himself in 
Was xim- 
she preferred 


sonnding sea, 


been 


and sound literary 
Miss Hawthorne will be 

knew her best, while others will 
regret that she did not give more of her- 
self and of her thoughts to the world. 

The public will soon have the pleastwre of pass- 
ing judgment upon a new volume by Mark 
Twain, the title of which is “Life on the Miss- 
issippi.” The manuscript is completed and in 
the hands of the printers. The book will be co- 
piously illustrated and contain as many illustra- 
tions as “The Innocents Abroad.” It will be 
published by James R. Osgood & Co. early in the 
Spring. 

Mr. Charles Lanman, of Washington, has 
written a new work, entitled “* The Leading Men 
of Japan,” which D. Lothrop & Co, now have in 
press, 


missed by 
who 


pages and will contain a portrait of the Mikado. 


Boxton,. Mass., Jan. 6th, 1883. 
_— 


LITERARY NOTES. 


A vour-act play by Mr. Robert Lonis Steven- 
son (author of The New Arabian Nights) and 
Mr. William Earnest Henley wax announced for 
production at Bradford, England.— ——Mr. 
Satchell, the publisher, has just ixeued a pam- 
phiet on the Salvation Army, by a writer who 
signs himself *‘Saladin.” Its title is The New 
Crusades: a Vision and a Warning, andin it 
the author prophesies the condition of England 
under the ‘Salvationists’ in the vear 1900, 

In a late issne of that excellent and orig- 
inal journal, The Critic, Mr. G. 8. Godkin, says: 
‘There is no educated Italian. who hax not read 
Evangeline with emotion, and I have been told 
that Ercelsior has been rendered into Italian in 
almost a hundred different forms. When Long- 
fellow died, Italy mourned as she had never 
mourned for any foreign author, save only Mrs. 
Browning. Bret Harte is popular in Italy; 
Emerson is highly respected; and Walt Whit- 
man is regarded ax the representative American 
poet, Hawthorne has not yet been translated 
nor has Mr. Howells; but cultivated Italians 
read Transformation and A Foregone Conelusion 
in the original.” All the same we are rather sorry 
if Mr. Whitman is generally considered “‘ the 
representative American povi.”——--Mrs. De 
Long’s edition of the Voyage of the “Jeannette” 
the Ship and Iee Journals of Lieu- 
tenant De Long will be published 
almost immediately by Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.———A new weekly art newspaper 
is about to come into being in New York. It is 
to be called The Manhattan (a most capital title) 
and it is to be profusely illustrated.——-—-Another 
and more unique journalistic venture is the 
periodical The Moon, to be issued by the inmates 
of the Ward’s Island lunatic asylum.———The 
second volume in the Parchment Edition of 
Shakespeare, now ready, includes The Comedy of 
Errors, Much Ado About Nothing, Love’s Labor 
Lost, and A Midsummer Night's Dream,--— 
Dr. William Newell, the genial and beloved minis- 
ter of the Unitarian Church at Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, occasionally dropped into verse in a 


It will make a volume of upward of 400 | 


quaint, Herrick-like fashion. He folded up these — 


lines within a pair of gloves sent to a friend: 


“ The right glove 
Holds my love, 


(12), soem Mons 11, 1883. 








And the left glove 
My wife’s love; 
\nd both the gloves 
Both our loves— 
Lovely gloves!" 

—Vietor Cherbuliez’s new novel “ La Ferme 
du Choqvard will appear serially in La Revue dex 
Deur Moudes,—---—The last novel from Mr. 
Trollope’s pen, The Land Leaguers, has begun its 
course in Bell's Life. Mr. J. W. Bouton hax 
made arrangements for the prompt publication 
of Dumas’s Art Annual, It ix intended to review 
in this the whole art labors of the vear in Eng- 
land, France, Scotland, Germany, and the other 
countries of Europe, Their several exhibitions 
are all duly represented and 250 original draw- 
ings are introduced, ‘The compilers, in 2 modest 
preface to their volume, apologize for some de- 
fects, excusable in an initial publication of the 
kind, that they will issue two 
volumes a year henceforth, in place of oue.— 
Rey. Edward Everett Hale 
Experiences in Spain in 
Boston 


and announce 


is setting forth his 
the columns of the 
Commercial Bulletin.———-~Mr, Henry 
James, Jr.'s, new novel will be called The 
Siege of Londo, It is scarcely necessary to 
inform the reader that the story is not of a his- 
torical or pseudo-historical character. In the 
first chapter the scene is the Comedie Frangaise, 
Paris, during a performance. A bored Ameri- 
ean and his unbored friend discuss European 
civilization from the customary James stand- 
points,----——-The editing of a new Lneyclopedia 
Britannica has been undertaken by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen. In the work it is hoped to inelnde all 


English, Seotch, and Irish names of importance 
» from the 


earliest times. Mr. Stephen’s very 
sensible notions of how the articles for a work 
of this sort should be prepared are embodied 
in the folowing paragraph from his prospectus : 
“A writer in the dictionary must be historical, 
not controversial or discursive; he must credit his 
readers with some knowledge of surrounding facts ; he 
must put what he has to say in a pithy and condensed 
form; he must, as a rule, say nothing which would 
be equally, appropriate under several other names; 
and, in short, he must be strictly biographical. 
[have been asked whether anything in the 
way of ‘literary style’ is to be admitted. If style 
means superfluous ornament, I say, emphatically : 
No. But style and even high literary ability is re- 
quired for lucid and condensed narrative, and of 
such style I shall be anxious to get as muchas I 
can. A biography written withasingle eye to giving 
all the information presumably desirable by an in- 
telligent reader may not only be useful, but intense- 
ly interesting and even a model of literary art.” 


We have received a list of iength an- 
nouncing the forthcoming publications of the 
G, P. Putnam’s Sons, First upon it is notice- 
able the second and last volume of Colonel 
Williams's History of the Negro Race in America. 
Following this isthe last division of Mr. Worth- 
ington C. Ford’s The American Citizen’s Manu- 
al, which considers and diseusses the Functions 
of our Government, with particular reference to 
Taxation, Expenditure, Commerce, and Indus- 
tries, the Management of Public Lands, ete., ete. 
Other works to appear from this tirm are Mrs. 
Helen Campbell’s The American Girl's Home- 
Book of Work and Play (a volume of indoor 
and outdoor amusements and occupations); The 
Woman Question in Europe, being a series of 
essays by leading European women on the topic ; 
The History of the Jesuits, translated from the 
German of Theodore Griesenger; The Golden 
Chersoneses, by Isabella Bird; and the fifth vol- 
ume in the “English Philosophers” Series, 
Shaftesbury aud Hulcheson,—-—-The literary 
necrology of the year 1882 includes many namex 


of thoxe long since eminent in their call- 
ing. Among those who have thus gone over 
to the majority are Danicl Pusely (‘Frank 


Foster”), William Harrison Ainsworth, The- 
ophilus Parsons, Dr. Henry W. Bellows, Pro- 
fessor Ko Hun Hua, of Harvard, Professor Henry 
W. Longfellow, Denis Florence McCarthy, Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, Madame de Balzac, Charles Dar- 
win, James Rice, Ralph Waldo Emerson, William 
J. Widdleton, publisher, Dr. John Brown, author 
of Spare Hours, James Thompson, George P. 
Marsh, Professor W. Stanley Jevons, Dr. Edward 
B. Pusey, George Rose (‘‘Arthur Sketchley”), 
Rev. Thomas Milnes, Anthony Trollope, William 
Galignani (of journalistic fame), Louis Blanc, and 
Henry James, Sr.———The new novel, Mr. 
Isaacs, by F. Marion Crawford, lately published 
by Macmillan and Co., deals with English life in 
India. The author is a nephew of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe and is well-known in our local social 
circles, The novel is the first extended literary 
effort of Mr. Crawford, though he has written a 
good deal for magazines and other periodicals, 
_> 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Owing to the bewildering variety recently intro. 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, Svo, 12mo, etc., 
give so little indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of booka in 
this list in inches and quarters. The number firat 
given is the length.) 
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One Winter's Work By Mrs. A. M. M. Payne, au- 
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History of the United States of Americs, from the 
Discovery of the Continent. By George 
croft. The Author's Last Revision. Vol. 1, 9x 
6, pp. xxii, 619.. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Pioneers of the Western Keserve. By Harvey 


ice, author of “Mount Vernon and Select 
Poems.” 73¢x5)¢, pp. xii, 40. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. New York: Charles T. Dillingham. 


Leaves from _a Finished Pastorate By A. L. 
Stone, D. D., Late Pastor of Firsi Couerega- 
tional Church at San Francisco and former 
peste of Park Street Church, Boston. 

New York: Anson D.F. Raudolph 
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Littell’s Livine Ave. Fifth Series. Volume XL. 
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A lets Gropmer. By Thomas Chase, LT'T.D., 
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The Hand-Book of Takixraty. Giving briefy the 
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Principles of the Contracted Style: for Use of 
Amanuenses and Verbatim Reporters. Intro- 
duction on the Simple Style, by David Philip 
Lindsley, author of “Elements of Tachy 
graphy,” ete. 74¢x5?;, Py. Ie. New York: Dp. 
P. Lindsley..... 
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‘By Mrs. Jonn 


Kent Spender, author of * Godwyn'r Orde 


ete. (Franklin Square Series.) 11x*, pp. 6l. 
Paper. New York: Harper & Brothers........ 0% 
Three Articles on Modern Sviritualism, Second 
Series. By Thomas B. H iy mee. | pp. 72. 
Boston: A. Williams and Co 
Sermons from a College Pulpit. “By the Bev. 
James Brand, Pastor of the First Church, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 745x514, pp. 261. Oberlin, Ohio 
FE. J. Goodrich peseccensose Ww 
Elfrida. A Drama. By Dyson It ishell. M4: a» PP. 
146. Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott & Co...... uu 
The Cause of Variation. By M. M. Curtis. 94 
64, pp. 115. mney Mina.: Published bs 
the author. 
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Which is to Come. Delivered ander the Sinnil 
itude of a Dream. By John Bunyan. In two 
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Slim Jack; or, The History of a Circus Boy. 
Written for the American Suuday-sechoo) 
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The Dairyman’s sane rhter. By Le is vh Richine nd. 
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The Prairie Missionary. Written tort 
jean Sunday-schoo] Union and Re 
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Blind Amos and His Velvet Princ ples 
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The_Three Ways of Making a Happy World ! 

Good, Better, Best. By Rey. James A 

ander, D.D. 6}sx4\j, pp. 321. The same....... 
The Sunny Side: or, The Country Minister's 

Wife. Revised by the Comwmittee of Publica. 
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Robert Dawson: or, The Brave Spirit. W ritten 

for the American Sunday-school Wnion and 

Revised by the Committee of wanes ation. os 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now Ready. 
75 cents, Cloth!! 40 cents, Paper!! 


CANON FARRAR'S NEW WORK. 


The Early Days of Ghristignity, 


F. W. FARRAR, D. D., F. R.S. 


AUTHOR'S EDITION complete and uanbridged, in one 
large octavo volume, over 6%) paves, in extra cloth 
binding. Price, 75 cents. In stiff paper covers. Price, 
40 cents, 


LIBRARY EDITION, 
Price, $2.00 


FINE EDITION, two volumes octavo, 
Pica type. Per set, $5.00. 


one volume octayo complete. 


over 1200 pages. 


Sunday-school Teachers will find this volume a valu. 
able aid to the International Lesson Series For 1383. 





Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., 


739 and 741 BROADWAY, New York. 
THE 


Clarendon Dictionary 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
BY 
William Hand Browne. 


Associate of Johns Hopkins University 
THE PRONUNCIATION BY 
S. S. Haldeman, LL. D.. 


Late Professor of Comparative Philology in the 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


andy book. Gives words in current use according 
to a present English and American usage. Pro- 
nunciation is made easy and onetic respelling. Con- 
tains words of nt uction into general use. 
Vocabulary in ‘stinct. , J type. 18mo, 372 


Uni- 


“f In both matter and method excels any, other Dic- 
tionary of similar size and he most 
convenient and comprehensive little book of its 

D 


Specimen copy 45 cents. 


University Publishing Co., 


19 Murray St., N. Y. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


Cheapest Book Store in the World. 


170,843 MAGNIFICENT GIFT BOOKS AND qongnous 
hd Eh ILE BOOKS ALMOST GIVEN AW. 


D HOLIDAY CATALOGUE PREE. 
gt CHAMBERS STREET, 
Third door west of City Hall Park, N. Y. 





| article in a recent issue of The Century, “ 


THE 





** Co-operation, not Competition.” 


OF CONNECTICUT.” 


These remarkable papers, which have been 
widely discussed in the American and English 
re ligious sress and pronounce “d the most prac tical 
contribution ever made to the question of Chris- 
tian Unity, are now complete in the November, 
December, and January nwmbers of Tae Century 
MaGazixe. These numbers also contain some 
of the most striking features the magazine has 
ever printed, including ‘The Point of View,” by 
Henry James, Jr. ; “ Victor Hugo,” by Alphonse 
Daudet; “The Supreme Court of the United 
States,” by E. V. Smalley; “A Look into Haw- 
thorne’s Workshop”; “Is the Jury System a 
Failure?” etc., etc.—480 pages of choice reading 
matter, illustrated with about 200 wood engrav- 
ings. The three numbers may be ordered of 
dealers, or they will be sent by the publishers. 
postpaid, to any address, on receipt of $1.00, 


In the February (Midwinter’ Cextvny will 
begin W. D. Howells’s novel, “A Woman's 
Reason,” to run through the nine remaining 


numbers of the magazine 


vear. <A year's sub- 
scription (4.00) 


— Nove amber, 1882, includes 
all of the above, Mr. Hi 


lowells’s novel (complete), ) 
the charming wovelette, “* The Led-Horse ¢ ‘laim™ 
(conplete), Vr. Cable's History of the Louisiana 
Creoles (complete), Dr. Eagleston’s historical 
papers, etc., de, 


qT! we CENTURY CO., New York. 


THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Cloth, 360 pages. 

Price, by mail, postpaid, 75 
Owing to the continued demand for this book, we 
have been obliged to publish another edition, and 
have decided to reduce the price from $1 to 75 Cents. 
The author, Mr. F. B. Carpenter, bad unusual facil 
ities for knowing Mr. Lincoln in an intimate way and 
he hasin this volume pleasantly described it. Fresh 
interest will attach to this book from Mr. Carpenter's 
ow Lin 


Cents, 


coln was Nominated.’ 
Address orders to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


P.-U, Box 2757, 251 Broadway, New York. 


A. 8, BARNES & CO., 8.N.Y, 


“They are all very 
suitable “Sor Christmas 
9 
presents’—the books 
offered in THe Puita- 
DELPHIA WEEKLY PREss 


Educational Publishes 


-yremium list. Write for 


it—free : = 


FAwUiLcy mM. IGAZENVES 


GRADED TO SUIT ALL AGES 





Wide Awake, $2.50 a year, 25 cents a number 
vld and young folks and all the family. 


bow 


| enchanted the readers of her former book 


THE CHRISTIAN LEAGUE A New Novel _" The Duchess.” 


| Shea's 


The Pansy, weekly, 75 cents a year For young 
folks from 7to 12. 

Our Little Men and Women, $l ayear. 10 centsa 
humber. For youngest readers. 

Babyland, 0 cents a year, 5 cents a number The | 
only magazine for the babies. 

Send subscriptions to your bookseller, or to the 
publishers, 

D, LOTHROP & CO., Boston, Mass 


HH. B. NIMS & CO., School Globes, Troy, N.Y. 


FREE! CARDS AND CHROMOS. 


We will send free by maila sample set of our larve 
German, French, and American Chromo Cards, on 
tinted and gold vrounda, with a price-list of over 200 
different designs, on receipt of a stamp for postage. 
We will also send free by mail, as samples, ten of our 
beautiful Chromos, on receipt of ten cents, to pay for 
packing and postage. Also enclose a confidential price. 
list of our large Oil Chromos. Ayents wanted. Address 
F. GLEASON & CO., 4 Summer Street, Boston, Mana. 





The Only Practical Work on Surveying. 
Caldwell’s Survey ing, 


A practical work, by which a —— CAN DO HIS OWN 
SURVEYING and mal is own ape. It is recom- 
mended by Professor ‘Rutherford, “of State University, 
as the best book of its kind. Sent, PosTParp, on receip? 
of 75 cents, Address 


I. W. BURKE & CO., Macon, Ga. 


HARPER’S _ PERIODIC ALS. 


Ae ‘REE Ss TA4: ‘ZINE, 
ARPER'S WEEKLY, 

HARPER'S AZAR 

HARPER'S FA PEOPLE 


tw” HARPER'S CATALOGCE will be sent by wail, 
on receipt of Nine Cents. 


HAR PER & BROS.. Franklin Square, N. ¥ 


“One Year.. 






Rk. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 














N pws SPA PERS A ano ee 
Send six cents for catal i ewspaper 
and magazines at Agents’ ue of 
Agents Wanted. 2c. to 81. Or on 7 ab su 
scription. 





Ace 3 hp ae Magazines, Reviews, Books, pub- 
books, 


n pai out-of-print 


in for 
and out-of-the-way books, books 
it success. Pamph- 
merican and 
School Books. Send fora 


catalogue. Pick-u 
‘A. Se fing orders 21 Barclay S¢t., New York. 
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‘TWO NOTABLE NOV ELS. 


PORTIA; 


OR, BY PASSIONS ROCKED. 


By the suthor of “ Phyllis,” Waveney 
and Unfaith,” 


Bawn,” “ Faith 





I2mo. Extra cloth, $1.2. Paget r cover, #@ centr. 
A new nove 1 by this ever popular author, “* The 
Duchess,” possessing all the dash and s virit that have | 


IL. 
A Charming Novel of Army Life on | 
the Frontier. 


The Golonel’s Daughter; 


a ‘ 

or, Winning His Spurs. 

BY CAPT. CHARLES KING, U. §. ARMY | 
i2mo, Extra Cloth, 81.50. 

The most creditable work of fiction recently pro 
duced by au American author. Capt. King has achieved | 
a great success in this his first venture in the reali of 
fiction, if. indeed, that can be called fiction which so 
realistically portrays’ the special phase of life of which 
itis so masterly a study. A perfect picture of army 


life on the froutier, freshly painted by one who ha 
been both actor and artist in the scenes he presents 


For sale by all Booksellers, or 
tuail, postage prepaid, on receipt of thi 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. Publishers. 
715 and 717 Market Sireet, Philadelphia. 


“GOOD LITERATURE,” 


efn Eclectic and Literary 
Weekly. 


Subscription Price, only 1.530 4 Lear. 


will be 
price, 


Sent by 
by 


It wives the Best Articles from the English Period 
icals; Reviews of all the leading new books, with ox 
tracts from them; full literary intelligence; and que 
books and readin: 

It« juvt whied « 
ixporant of 


GIVEN AWAY 


BUOKS WHLCH EVERYBODY WANTS. 


For oue yearly subscription received we will send « 
copy of either of the folowing hooke, FREE : 
Hints for Home Reading. 
Manual of Etiquette. 
Carlyte’s French Keveotation. 
llisterical Kpechs. A System of Mnemonics. 


yutaine very reader cannot afford to be 


bor Lwo SUBSCRIPTIONS 
jlowine books, FREE: 


Anne. The leading novel of the day 
F. WOOLSON, 
Red Line Editions of the Poet». 


A Medern Instance. W. D. HOWELL L»'s latest novel, 
¥*1.50. Sent free for three «whecriptions to Goon Lit 
FRATURE. 

KReget’s Thesaurus. A Treasury of English Words 
aud Phrases. New edition. &vo, nearly 800 pages, #2 
Sent free for three «ubscriptions, or with Goop LitrR 
ATURF one year, for $2.0. 

Etymological 
abridged Falition. Quarto, 
2.75). 

Sent, postpaid, with Goop LITERATURE one year for 

*3.25. 

Dictionary ef Englivh Literature. A Compre 
hensive Guide to English Authors and their Works. 
By W. DAVENPORT ADAM&. 776 pages, crown 
cloth (#1.50). Price, postpaid, with Goop Lrreratunr 
one year, %2.25. 

Hallam’s Constitutional Histery of Kngland, 
The wost reliable edition extant, with new Table of 
Contents and Indexes. Printed from lare type, on 
laid tinted paper. Complete in 2 vol«., *vo, cloth 

#2.50). Price, postpaid, with Goon Lrreratunxr one 
year, 2.75. 

Bartiett’s Familiar Quotations. Highth edition 
greatly enlarged. 12mo, cloth (®8). Price, postpaid, 
with Goop LrTeRaTURE one year, $3.25. 

Artemas Ward’s Complete Comic Writings. 
With Biography, Portrait, and 

1.50). 
year, $2.20. 


Send for free specimen copy and descriptive premium 
list. 


. Cancassors wanted in every town and the wort liber 


acop) of either of the fol 


By CONSTANCE 


Dictionary. ‘The Un 
over 800 pages (by mail 


| alinducements offered. 


The Good Literature Publishing Co., | 


25 Park Place, New York. 
The Only Weekly Bee Paper in the World, 


THE BEE JOURNAL 


(Established in 1461), 
Monthly 61.00 a Year, Weekly s24) 
(invariably in advance), 


| 
| 
not fe taioum of te bent fr end at vue 
ine ged er here ideas Hy) aes the j 
tires ae { 
an one d all ¢ 

Besient Be rate iv ie 

edits by Taomas G. “Wowmas whowe reputation is 

wi " 
Send for s sample copy. 
Address BEE JOURNAL, Chicago, Ill. 





THE BRADSTREET PRESS 


AND BINDERY. 


THE BRADSTREET CO., Proprietors, 
279, 281, 283 Broadway, New York. 


FINE BINDING IN LEATHER, 


We offer the services of the Best Artists and guaran- 
tee first-class work. . 


tiovs and auswers on a multitude of toyics relating to 
j } 


eyo, | 


fifty Mlustrations * 
Price, postpaid, with Goop LitTeRaTURE one | 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, &Co., N. v. 





real Swan A a 
are sulted to all aye X{ writ- 
ing. For sale everyw 








SAN FRANCISCO 


CHRONICLE 


eoseerees EEN, .ccceee 


Leading Newspaper 


cove OF TRE......... 


Pacific Coast. 








BUILDING, 


CHRONICLE 


TUE SAN FRANCISCO CHKONT- 
«LE is the first paper on the coast in ability, 
iin the freshness and reliability of ite NEWS, 
Nothing that the world desires to know is omittet 


un itecolurmus, Jt alue to fll every require- 
tm nt of a first lass poper, 

Its Telecraphic Reports are the latest and most 

liable: ite Local News the fullest and epiciest, 


{ ite Editorials from the ablest pene in the 
eountry, 

THE CHRONICLE bas olwoys been, and 
e ways will be, the friend and chasmpion of the 
uibinations, cliques, corpore- 
It will be tude- 
pendent In everything, neutral in nothing; fair 


p ople as awainet « 
tions or oppression of auy kind, 
sod impartial to all partics, yet exposing corrup- 
tion wherever found, and workiug with fearless 
endeavor to promote and protect every interest of 
the great public whom ft serves and on whom it 


depeuds for its enpport 


THE DAILY 8AN FRANCI6CO 
CHRONICLE, including the SUNDAY 
EDITION, sent to any part of the United 
States, postage paid, for $6 70 a year. 


50 cents 


PoseTace STAMPS, 
Postal Order or Money, 





Will get the most brilliant and complete Weekly 
Newspaper in the World, The SAN FRAN- 
CISCO WEEKLY CHRONICLE prints 
rezularly 72 columns,or cight pages, of News 
Literature and General Information; also « 
magniticent Agricultural Department; and 50 
cents will pay for it for three months, including 
portage, to any part of the United States, or @2 
lor one year 


25 cents 


in POSTAGE STAMPS will get the SE8- 
WEEKLY CHRONICLE (or throo moots 
It is published « day. For75cents you 
can ‘get the WEEMLY and the %2351- 





SAMPLE COPIES SENT FREE. 
Addrces all orders to 
. H. DE YOUNG, 
Publisher and Proprietor, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
av All Postmasters receive sub 
scriptions, 


ZION'S HERALD. 


THE OLDEST METHODIST NEWSPA- 
PER IN THE WORLD. 
PROBABLY READ BY 50,000 PERSONS IN NEW 
ENGLAND EACH WEEK. 

For business men itis one of the best advertiamyg 
mediums for that territory. For particulars addrese 

ALONZO 8. WEED, Publisher, 
36 Bromfield &., Boston. 
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Acligions Jutell gence, 
THE SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTISTS 
AND MES. WHITE'S VISIONS. 


A TeLearam from Battle Creek, Mich., 
recently spoke of trouble among the Seventh- 





Day Adventicts respecting the non-accept- — 


ance of a “ testimony” by Mrs. E.G. White, 
rebuking some of the leaders concerned in 
the managemeut of Battle Creek College. 
Whatever the disturbance may have been it 
was speedily settled. A day of fasting was 
observed; 
acknowledged their error, and harmony was 
restored. 

It is generally known among those who have 
some acquaintance with the Seventh-Day 
Adventists that thedenomination enjoys the 
benefits of revelations of the Spirit of God, 
through Mrs. Ellen G. White. She and her 
husband, who died a year or two ago, were 
the chief founders of this branch of the Ad- 
ventist family, and Mrs. White has had many 
visions, most of which, we believe, have been 
printed. We have before us two volumes, 
numbered respectively 80 and 31, and pub- 
lished the formerin 1881, the latter in 1882. 
The title given them is ‘* Testimony for the 
Church.” Volume No. 81 consists of about 
250 pages; the other of nearly 200. These 
books contain the testimonies borne by Mrs. 
White in 1881 and 1882, which are chiefly, if 
not wholly, we believe, the result of visions. 
These visions are generally received by the 
members of the Church as divine or spirit- 
ual communications, though they do not 
regard Mrs. White as a prophetess nor as 
inspired, as were the writers of che Bible. 
She is simply one having gifts such as are 
spoken of in I Cor. xii. She goes into a 
trance, which lasts usually fifteen or twenty 
minutes, in which scenes pass before her 
mind, the course of individuals is pre- 
sented, and she hears conversation or is ad- 
dressed by a divine attendant. When she 
awakens, the memory of what she has seen 
or heard remains and is written out. 

An examination of the books which we 
have @escribed shows that of the 
testimonies consist of admonition, advice, 
and instruction, addressed to individuals, to 
congregations, and to the Church. Names 
of individuals and congregations are, how- 
ever, represented by blanks, though it would 
not be difficult in some cases to discover 
the names which should fill them. Almost 
all the testimonies rebuke the spirit of 
worldliness which, it is charged, is grow- 
ing in the Church, and ministers, teachers, 
and others are warned to shun worldliness 
and selfishness, new theories and ideas of 
progress, unbelief, lethargy. Some are 
charged with being unconverted. The 
burden of the testimonies seems to be that 
the Church is backsliding. In an article 
written last year, she said pride, covetous- 
ness, and love of the world were in the 
Church, and ‘*doubt and even disbelief of 
the testimonies of the Spirit of God is leaven- 
ing our churches everywhere.” These 
‘* testimonies unread and unappre- 
ciated.” In a vision she was ‘‘ shown” that 
camp-meetings ‘‘have accomplished but 
little.” 

“The ministers are seldom prepared to labor for 
God, There are many speakers, those who can say 
sharp, crank things, going out of their way to whip 
other churches and ridicule their faith; but there are 
fow earnest laborers for God. These sharp, self- 
important speakers profess to have the truth in ad- 
vance of other people; but their manner of labor and 
their religious zeal In no way correspond with their 
profession of faith. I looked to see the humility of 
soul that should ever sit asa fitting garment upon 
our ministers; but it was not upon them.” 

The personal references and _ rebukes 
scattered through the ‘‘ testimonies” are 
not few. Thus Sister —— and Sister —— 
indulge too freely in a love of display of 
dress. Brother —— has ‘‘ been praised and 
petted too much.” ‘Mr. —-— has a nature 
that Satan plays upon with wonderful suc- 
cess.” ‘* Brother —— has been a great hin- 
drance to the church.” ‘‘ Brother —— 
does not possess a right spirit.” ‘* Brother 
and Sister ——, I saw opposite your names, 
also, in the heavenly record the word 
‘wanting.’” ‘Sister ——, I am alarmed 
for you.” ‘‘ Brother —— is joined to the 
Church, but not to the Lord. He has a 


most 


are 


Creek was sent from California and is | 
entitled “Important Testimony.” Follow. | 
ing it is another, called ‘‘The Testimonies 
Slighted,” addressed to ‘‘the Brethren and 
Sisters in Battle Creek” and beginning 
thus: ‘I understand that the testimony 
which I sent to Bro. ———, with the re- 
quest that it be read to the church, was 


| withheld from you for several weeks after 


those who had been rebuked 





it was received by him.” 


complain of the insult offered to the ‘Spirit | 


of God,” by disregarding her testimonies 
and declaring them to be ‘‘ merely the opin- 
ion of Sr. White.” She claims that past, 


present, and future have passed before her, | 


and she has been shown faces she had never 
seen until years afterward. She denies that 
she was influenced to write the rebuke by 


| form the service. 


letters received from Battle Creek, and de- | 
| ter was addressed to him by his bishop, the Bish- 


scribes the vision she had: 


“The Lord swept back the darkness at one time | 
while I was in prayer, and a great light filled the | 


room. An angel of God was by my side and I 
seemed to be in Battle Creek. I was in your coun- 
cils. I heard words uttered. I saw and heard things 
that, if God willed, I wish could be forever blotted 
out of my memory. My soul was so wounded, I 
knew not what to do or what tosay. Some things I 
cannot mention. I was bidden to let no one know in 
regard to this, for much was yet to be developed. 

. . Again, while in prayer, the Lord revealed 
himself. I was once more in Battle Creek. 
many houses and heard your words around your 
tables, The particulars I have no liberty now to re- 


sleeves, and a Jong guard, apparently of 
hair, extends from a hook caught in a 
buttonhole on the breast to a watch- 
pocket at the waist. 

It may be worth while to add that the 
recent General Conference adopted resolu- 
tions expressing unabated confidence in 
Mrs. White’s ‘ testimonies ” and receiving 


| with special gratitude ‘* Testimony No. 31.” 
She goes on to ~ = 


the act of the Vicar of Harlow, England, Mr. 
Taunton, in closing the gates of the parish 
churchyard to a Nonconformist funeral. The 
vicar had previously labored with the daughter 
of the deceased, to induce her to let him per- 
When she refused, he ordered 
the gates to be nailed up. Some correspondence 
has just been published which must make the 
vicar regret his narrowness. The following let- 


op of St. Albans : 


“* Rev. Sir :—I have received from Mr. Edwards, the 
Nonconfornust minister, the account of the proceed- 


| ings which took place at a burial in your churchyard 


I was in | 


late. I hope never to be called to mention them, I | 


had also several most striking dreams.” 

The “Important Testimony” opens with 
acknowledgment of letters received from 
Battle Creek conveying intelligence of dis- 
agreements. Bro. is told that he has 
taken the ‘‘ wrong side,” and it is alleged 
that a spirit has found place in Battle Creek 
which ‘has no part in Christ.” It is a 
‘‘backslidden church”; it needs ‘‘a self- 
abasing, unpretending spirit”; its ‘‘ dis- 
union and dissension are the fruit of un- 
christian character.” The ‘course that has 
been pursued toward Bro. -—-—” is repre- 
hended. He has been so burdened in 
school and irritated at home as to act inju- 
diciously at times; but those who have con- 
demned him are not sinless. 
Testimony continues, ‘‘ Bro. - came 
among you unacquainted with the Lord’s 
dealings with us. Having newly come to 
the faith, he had almost everything to 
learn. Yet you have unhesitatingly coin- 
cided with his judgment. You have sanc- 
tioned in him a spirit and course of action 
that have naught of Christ.” ‘‘ Ingratitude 
has been fostered among the 
toward Bro. ———.” ‘I entreat you for 








” 





have treated Bro. ‘ **You have 
yourselves thrown open the doors for Satan 
to come in. You have given him an hon- 


last Saturday. If the account is true, and there 
seems no reason to doubt its substantial accuracy, 
you have attempted to evade the law in a manner 
hitherto unheard of, and,in my opinion, you have 
outraged all pious Christian feeling. 
“Tam, ete., T. L., St. Albans, 
“THE REV. C. E. TAUNTON.” 

To the Nonconformist minister, Mr. Edwards, 
the Bishop wrote : 


“DEAR SIR :—I have just read your letter and the | 


extract from the newspaper which accompanied it. 


| I most deeply lament the circumstances therein de- 


scribed, especially the refusal to allow the funeral 
procession to enter by the ordinary entrance and 
the position of the grave in the churchyard. 

“I shall express to Mr. Taunton my utter disap- 
proval of these proceedings, and I beg you and the 
relatives of the deceased to accept my sympathy 
with them, under the painful circumstances which 
attended this burial.” 


The correspondence includes a letter from the 
office of the Secretary of State, addressed to the 
Bishop, which expresses “the confidence of the 
Secretary of State that the severe and well-mer- 
ited rebuke administered by the Bishop to the 


--+-The people of Chatel-Guyon, France, dis- 
satisfied with their cure, whom the bishop re- 
fused to remove on charges of brutality and im- 
morality, voted, through their municipal council 
to become Protestants and are about to build a 
church. 


.... The Russian national subscription for the 


| erection of an Orthodox Russian church at the 


foot of the Balkans, in memory of the Russian 


| soldiers killed during the war of 1877—1878, 


| amounts to about $190,000. 
We gave, a few weeks ago, an account of | 


...-The French Senate has carried an amend- 
ment inserting in the estimates 20,000 francs for 
Catholic Missions in the East. M. de St. Vallier 
said these missions were the mainstay of French 
influence in the East. 


..--The “‘filioque” controversy appears again 


| in the refusal of the Greek Church to use the 





| Rev. C. E. Taunton will have the effect of pre- | 


Then, so the | 


students | 


venting for the future similar attempts to evade 
the law, which are equally an outrage on civil 
rights and Christian charity.” 


...-The Holy Synod of Russia recently opened 
its session at St. Petersburg. ‘This session prom- 
ises to be of a particular interest and import- 
ance, Among the members of the Synod are 
the three Metropolitans—Isidor of St. Peters- 
burg, Joanniky of Moscow, and Platon of Kiev, 
and also Archpriest Ydnisheff, the newly-appoint- 
ed confessor to the Czar. There are some vital 
questions before the Synod. A reform of the 
theological schools is needed. Now Russian sem- 
inarists are required to study theology for ten 


| years, which is considered rather too long a 
Christ’s sake, never treat another as you | 


red place at your investigation or inquisi- | 
> I s a | parochial schools has to be determined. The 


tion meetings.” 

The cause of these differences appears, 
from such hints as we can gather from the 
‘‘testimonies,” to have its source in the 
management of the college. It is alleged 


course for a special study. A thorough control 
of the financial affairs of the churches is also 
demanded. It is believed that the church trust- 
ees don’t raise money enough for the support of 
the theological schools. Then the status of the 


villages and towns are to be invited to contribute 


| funds for the support of these schools. 


design of the college, which is to prepare | 


the youth of both sexes for active Christian 
work. Young men have been encouraged 
to give up the ministry by ‘ unsanctified 
teachers.” ‘The Lord has repeatedly 
shown,” says the testimony, ‘that we 
should not pattern after the popular 


schools.” 
Mrs. White has had several visions on the 


‘subject of dress. One of her ‘‘ testimonies,” 


now before us, urges very strongly ‘‘sim- 
plicity in dress.” It asserts that ‘Satan 


invented the fashions, in order to keep the | 


minds of women so engrossed with the 
subject of dress that they could think of 
but little else.” Some years ago a ‘reform 
dress” was recommended, but it was not 
generally adopted; and another less objec- 
tionable style” is now suggested, consist- 
ing of a loose-fitting basque and skirt 


....The evangelist, Rev. E. P. Hammond, has 
been for the last four weeks holding union revival 


that the professors have misunderstood the | services in Cambridge and Boston. The meetings 
nat the 2s > mis ers 2 | 


in Boston began in Dr. A. J. Gordon’s fashionable 
church and were carried on largely at the Warren- 


| Avenue Baptist Church, where Mr. Pentecost was 


once pastor. Ministers and Christians of various 
denominations have assisted. Although Mr. 
Hammond was engaged to begin services in 
New Haven, January 7th. A work of great power 
has resulted from his labors, large numbers 
professing conversion. As usual with this evan- 
gelist, many children were converted and, in the 
meetings nearly every day adults gave testimony 
that they were converted in children’s meetings 
from fifteen to twenty years ago conducted in 
Boston and various places by Mr. Hammond. 


.-.-The new Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. 
Benson, was a hard worker as Bishop of Truro, 
Generally he got along well with the Noncon- 
formists ; but once he was betrayed into an ex- 


| pression about the members of the Liberation 


Society that gave great offense. ‘When I see,” 


| he said, “the crafty forgeries and the miles of 


of plain material, the latter made short | 


enough to avoid the mud of the streets, 
with suitable covering for the limbs, 
all to be ‘‘free from needless trimmings ” 
and ornaments. A picture of Mrs. White 
shows her as dressed, apparently, in this 
fashion. She is a plain-looking, rather 
large-featured woman, with full, resolute 
lips, bright eyes, and a very intelligent ex- 


dyspeptic religion.” ‘I saw that tne chil- | pression. She has a plain collar, fastened 
| witha gold pin. Her basque is trimmed with 
| a broad band of plush or velvet and her 
sleeves are finished with the same material. 
A gold pin or clasp fastens her cuffs to the 


dren of Brother —— had been a snare to 
him.” 

The particular ‘‘ testimony ” that is alleged 
to have caused trouble temporarily in Battle 


| 





printed falsities which are rolled out and about by 
our self-appointed, would-be liberators, I think it 


| is time we spoke out.” 


....On the place of the Czar’s assassination a 
church is tobe built. The Russian national sub- 
scription for that purpose amounts to $340,000. 


From all parts of Russia are sent for that church | 


images ornamented with gold and precious 


stones, crosses, and other accessories of the Rus- | 


sian religious rites. 
...-The Pope’s Secretary of State, in a circu- 





| by the 





| swer to that question. 
| swer. 


lar to the Papal Nuncios, asserts that the decis- | 


ion of the Italian Civil Tribunals proves that the 
Law of Guaranties is insufficient to protect the 


cireular. 


Pope. Vigorous protests are embodied in the 


same church in Munich with the Old Catholics, 


...-The church statistics of Richmond (Va.) 
foot up 30,610 members, gathered in 57 churches, 
Of the members, 12,191 are colored Baptists, 


....-Nearly 180 Congregational ministers were 
ordained or installed in 1882 and 61 died at the 
average age of 64. 


The Funday-school, 


LESSON FCR JANUARY 2lst. 


THE BELIEVING PEOPLE.—Acrs n, 37—47, 

NotEs.—‘‘ Pricked in their heart.’”—Our word 
compunction means being pricked. The idea is 
that of feeling alarm for thcir sin in consenting 
to the death of Jesus Christ, and fear for the 
consequences of having killed the Lord of glory. 
“ Peter and the rest.”—Peter is mentioned 
by name because he had made the address as the 
leader of the company. “ Repent.” —The 
word includes the ideas of sorrow for sins and 
the determination to forsake them.———*‘ Bap- 
tized - in the name of Jesus.”—That is, 
in dependence on Jesus Christ for forgiveness 
and in confession of him publicly as the Saviour. 
———* Unto the remission of your sins.”—Do 
it, be baptized, with this in view, that your sins 
may be forgiven; and they shall be.——- 
“Shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.”— 








Whether that gift be with miraculous power or 





merely that of a silent comforter and guide.— 
“To you is the promise.”—The promise previ- 
ously quoted from Joel ii, 28, ff.——* And to 
all that are afar off.’—Not to Jews only; for it 
said: “TI will pour out my Spirit on all flesh.” 
“Sve yourself from this crooked genera- 
tion.” —This generation had been guilty of specia 

sin in rejecting the Saviour, and probably it 
was the view of the disciples at this time that 
Christ’s second coming would occur very speed- 
ily. “ Fellowship.” —Society and company. 
This was the Church, though then the Church 
had no organism and was only the gathering 
of believers who had been baptized. “ The 
breaking of bread and the prayers.’—The serv- 
ices of their meetings every day, and especially 
Saturday and Sunday, seem to have been a talk 
disciples, repeating the teachings 
they had heard from Jesus, prayers, and the 
Lord’s Supper, the latter being celebrated as 
often as they came together. The whole three 
thousand could not meet together for this service 
at once ; but they probably had different upper 
chambers or courts of houses where they met, 
with different leaders. “Had all things 
common,” —Very likely this came from their ex- 
pectation of the speedy reappearing of Jesus 
Christ. This case of Christian communism was 
local and temporary.———‘“‘ In the temple.”— 
They could hardly have had their religious serv- 
ices in the temple without disturbance ; but this 
shows that they still held to the full Jewish wor- 
ship. They did not give this up till aftcr Paul’s 
influence became paramount in the Church.—_——-- 
“ Breaking of bread at home.”—This shows that 
their Christian observances were not held in the 
temple. 

Instruction.—Have you asked that most im- 
portant question: ‘What shall wo do?” You 
have sinned andare liable to God's displeasure, 
as truly as the Jews who crucified Jesus. It was 
your sins that crucified him. What will you do? 

No man can be saved till he has found an an- 
Peter gave the true an- 
We must each repent humbly before God 
and resolve to live a right life. 

Baptism is the formal profession of repentance. 
The Bible does not say be baptized and repent, 
but “‘repent and be baptized.” It is the repent- 
ance that is the great thing and baptism is the 
right way of showing the world that you “have 
repented and want to be known as a Christian. 
It is confession of faith. It is joining the church. 

There is no limitation in God’s promise, It is 
for all, young and old, rich and poor, Jew and 
Gentile. 

We need not be discouraged because we are in 
bad surroundings. Peter’s hearers were told to 
save themselves from a crooked generation. 
Isaiah could save himself, although he lived ‘in 


the midst of a people of unclean lips.” 
That wan 8 piohdhd vovinel wee, began with 
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a crowd of converts and then continued with 
daily conversions. Our churches should not be 
satisfied without a continued revival. 

It is to the credit of that Early Church that 
they were faithful in the ordinances They con- 
tinued steadfastly in the Apostles’ teaching and in 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. He is no 
very great Christian who does not frequent the 
church and the prayer-meeting. 

We don’t know just why they should have 
practiced such socialism, in having all things in 
common. It might work where all are enthusi- 
astic saints, but nowhere else. It was very 
speedily given up in the Early Church. 

Whatever may have been the occasion of this 
socialism, the purpose of it, that of providing for 
the poor saints, was one that still holds. If we 
are not in need and others are, we have a much 
larger duty toward them than is generally recog- 
nized. The early Christians had such a sense of 
brotherhood that they were willing to sell every- 
thing to provide for the poor. How much are 
we willing to do for them ? 

The guidance of the early apostles did not de- 
liver the Early Church from all possible errors, 
Their absolute socialisnf was a mistake. So was 
their idea of Christ’s speedy return, which prob« 
ably explains it. So, perhaps, was their choice 
of one to take Judas’s place. 


Rews of tive Week, 


WASHINGTON. 

Tue new year was begun in the Senate by dis- 
cussion of the Fitz John Porter case. Mr. Logan 
resumed his argument against the bil, con- | 
cluding it on the 3dinst. On Thursday, the 4th 
inst., the West Point Approprii ion bill and the 
Bonded Whiskey bill were passed. On Friday 
the Presidential Succession bill was taken up. A | 
bill was presented also, by Mr. Ingalls, for the ad- | 
mission of Dakota asa state. Mr. Morrill intro- | 
duced a joint resolution, on Saturday, providing 
for the termination of the Hawaiian reciprocity 
treaty. The bill to relieve Congress and the Ex- 
ecutive Department in the investigation of claims 
against the Government was further considered. 





..In the House Mr. Robinson introduced a 
resolution, on the 2d inst., instructing the Secre- 
taries of War and Navy to inform the House 
whether any officer of the army or navy has been 
detailed to wait on representatives or relatives of 
monarchs traveling through the country. On 
the 3d inst. the Army Appropriation bill was dis- 
cussed. Mr. Hiscock asserted that the Committee 
on Appropriations in the 46th Congress had pur- 
posely thrown a large amount of deficiency upon 
the 47th Congress. A bitter debate thereupon 
ensued in regard to the economy practiced by the 
two parties. On Thursday, the 4th inst., the 
Pendleton Civil Service Reform bill was passed 
by a vote of 155 to 47. The Army Appropriation 
bill, containing the provision for the gradual 
abolition of the pay corps of the army, was also | 
passed, The District of Columbia Appropriation | 
bill, to the amount of $3,443,847, or $27,191 less 
than the last appropriation, was passed on Fri- 
day. On Saturday the Shipping bill was taken 
up and read. 





..A communication has been sent to the 
Senate by the Secretary of the Navy recommend- 
ing the building of four steel cruisers, one iron 
dispatch boat, and one cruising torpedo boat. 
The House Committee on Naval Affairs has agreed 
to make the same recommendation to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, except that it provides 
for the construction of five, instead of four steel 


| At Frankenthal, 





cruisers. 


. Senator West has reported to the Senate a 
bill defining the duties of the Interior Depart- 
ment with regard to the Yellowstone Park, and 
providing for an extension of the area of the park 
by 3,344 square miles, 

. ..The Senate Finance Committee finished its 
work upon the Tariff bill on Thursday last. 





DOMESTIC. 

..Mayor Edson, of New York, has taken the 
same stand as did Mayor Grace and refused the 
application of Salmi Morse for a license for the 
hall in which the latter desires to produce the 
Passion Play. Mr. Morse, however, has applied 
through counsel to Judge Ingraham for a man- 
damus to compel Mayor Edson to grant the 
license. 


.-The manufacturers of pig iron sold in the 
open market east of the Allegheny Mountains 
have taken the preliminary steps toward form- 
ing an association to present to Congress their 
views on the tariff. 


.. The returns of the United States Clearing 


House for the first week in January show that 
trade is still suffering from the suspension of 
business, incident to the close of the year. 


...-The Mississippi Commission report esti- | 
mates the salarics and expenses of the Commis- 
sion for the next fiscal year at $200,000, the esti- 
mate for works being $4,573,000. 
oof 'feason exists for the late action ofthe Ger- 





| 
| 


man Parliament prohibiting the importation of | granting amnesty to all political offenders not 


American pork into Germany. 


....The rubber manufacturers of the country 
have appointed a committee, it is said, to arrange 
for a consolidation of the rubber manufacturing 
interests. 


. Notwithstanding the ballot difficulties in 
Connecticut, the Legislature was organized on 
the 3d inst. and Governor Waller duly inaugu- 
rated, 


.-The French residents of New York City 
held services in Tammany Hall, on Sunday, the 
7th inst., to the memory of the late M. Gambetta. 


...-The total value of the coinage executed at 
the United States mints in 1882 was #94,820,120. 


FOREIGN. 


..During the first week in January France 
was agitated over the death of Gambetta. The 
autopsy of the remains proved that the pistol 
wound received in November was not the cause 
of death. Efforts are being made, however, to 
procure a judicial investigation of the circum- 
stances under which the wound was inflicted. 
The French Government decided to devote 20,000 
francs to meet the costs of a state funeral, and 
the remains were, therefore, removed to Paris, on 
Thursday, and 15,000 persons viewed the coftin 
in the Palais Bourbon. The funeral took place 
on Saturday, the remains being temporarily in- 
terred in the cemetery of Pére la Chaise. The 


funeral procession was headed by M. Gambetta’s | 


relatives, the representatives of President Grévy, 
the ministers, generals, senators, and deputics, 
and 300,000 persons followed to the cemetery, 
where numerous addresses wire delivered. 


.. The inundations in Germany and Austria 


| have assumed the character cf a great public 


catastrophe. At Vienna all traces of the quays 
and banks are lost and Presburg is inundated. 
Bavaria, 6,000 persons have 
abandoned their homes. A part of North Bra- 
bant is submerged, hundreds being driven forth, 
At Ludwigshafen, where the great Rhine dam 
gave way, 3,000 persons are homeless. The 
plain between Mannheim and Worms is flooded, 
4,000 people being here driven forth. The Rhine, 
however, is beginning to fall. 


....- The Inman Line steamship “ City of Brus- 
sels,” which left New York for Liverpool December 


| 








28th, was struck and sunk on January 7th, by a | 


Glasgow steamer, 
lives were lost, two steerage passengers being 
among the missing. 
dense fog. 


..Mr. Trevelyan, chief secretary for Lreland, 
on a tour of inspection in a parish of Donegal, 
visited twenty families and found no food in any 
house. Relief works are being started at Kil- 
rush, where a large number of farmers are abso- 
lutely without stock or food. 


..Lord Granville has sent a circular to the 
English representatives abroad, inviting the pow- 


in the Irish Channel. Ten | 


The collision was due to a | 


ers to recognize definitely the free navigation of | 


the Suez Canal by the ships of all nations. The 


canal tariff has lately been reduced half a franc | 


| per ton. 


..The Chinese diplomats who conducted | 


Chinese affairs in the Corea during the recent 
difficulties there have been sent to represent the 
Pekin Government at the Court of Anam and to 
give advice in regard to the Tonquin trouble. 


--A contlict has occurred at Alexandria be- | 
tween Albanians and European members of the 


police force. One Albanian was killed and six 
others dangerously wounded. 


.-The statement that the Emperor Francis | 


Joseph of Austria had offered to act as mediator 
between King Humbert and the Pope is declared 
to be without foundation. 


.. The English and Chilian steam lines have 
made an arrangement whereby they hope to 
supersede the French and German lines on the 
South Pacific coast. 


....Germans living in London are said to have 
been notified to hold themselves in readiness to 
repair to Germany, to fulfill their terms of mili- 
tary agreement. 


.- The central tower of Peterborough Cathe- 
dral, Lincolnshire, England, in which several 
large gaps have recently been discovered, is to be 
demolished, 


.- The valuable collection of documents rela- 
tive to Benjamin Franklin, which was purchased 


by the United States, has been received by Minis- | 


ter Lowell. 


. It is reported from Panama that a crisis in | 


the Columbian States is impending and that a 
revolution is believed to be inevitable. 


-Bismarck says that, as affairs now are, it 
| would cause no misfortune to Germany if he 


gave place to other men. 


Bourse traussctions. 


.-The Berlin Chamber of Commerce is cir- 
cating a petition against the projected tax on 


.--The Khédive of Egypt bas issued a decree 





already dealt with. 


.-The Spanish ministry has resigned, owing 
to a difference between Senor Camacho and 
Senor Albareda. 


...-The French Government has decided that 
General Chanzy’s funeral shall be at the cost of 
the state. 


.-The trial of sixty-six Socialists, including 
Prince Krapotkine, was begun at Lyons on Mon- 
day. 

-..-The Malagasy envoys left Birmingham, 
England, for Washington on Monday last. 

.-Three hundred branches of the Irish 
National League are now in existence. 

.-The rice harvest in Anam is so poor this 
year that a famine is feared. 

....The coronation of the Czar, it is said, will 
take place in Apri] next. 





MOTHERS, “ia lividaally .a1 collectively, 
without a single exception, pronounce Madame 
Yorter’s Cough Balsam"’ the most pleasant and 
efficacious remedy for the cure of Coughs, 
Colds, Croup, Sore Throat, eic., etc. in chil- 
dren that has yet been given to the public. 
They say it always acts likeacharm. Children 
really like it. Price, 25, 50, and 75 cents per 
bottle. 





_&.,,. z GEO. B. CLUETT, BRO. & CO., 
> Crown Collars and (uffs. 
g BEST IN THE WORLD 


* “SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS.” 


FRE E JEW ELRY at Msnutacturers’ prices. Ele. 
one Tilustrated C:telorue FREE. Address Gansipte 
Co.,Manufacturing Jewelers, 2.1 Broadway,New York 
A POSITIVE CURE! 
ELY’S 


TRADE 





great Daughter and myrelf, 
4 t itarrh have 


y Eiy ; . 
CREAN aly, ent Soieneres 
Cc ATA R R 


k 
who have _ used Ely’s 
ok — : Balm report ‘hat the im- 
mediate fesaits are wonderfully 
neficial. y cures of obsti- 
rrh are report- 
. CHAS. STODDART, Dr 
#1 E. Seneca St., Buffalo. N. 
Cream Bam will, by absorp. 
tion, effectually dane ne nasal 
paseaeee of catarrbal virus, caus- 
. It allays 
the mem- 


e 
taste and smell. i Avilied by finger 
into the nostrils meficial re- 
sults are reslized by a few applics. 
. jones. A thorough treatment wili 
cure. Unequaled for cold« in the hesd. Agreeable to use. 
Send for circular and testimonials. By mail, bic. « pack- 
are—stampe taken. E Ly's 6 CREAM Batm Co., Owexo,N.Y. 


JAMESPYLES |" 








tm BEST THING KNOWN re 
WASHING“ BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 


INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor shonid be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEW ARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE laborsaving compound, and 
always bexrs the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Church. Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells: also Chimes and Peals 


Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 


EDUCATION. 


JENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, CHestTer. 
I Now in its 2ist Ycar 

Collegiate. Chemical, Civts vurses. 
Devrees confe Surerior accommotations. Ap 
pointmente complete. Col. THEO. HYATT, President. 


— La and Literature. cnetraction ty 
lo Jew sh minister of Univ. Coll Address 
dlastract on,” office American Hebrew, 50v Third Ave. 











AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS Seu'seiting our 
Kitchen Queen Safety Lamps 


and other housshosd articles. 
The best selling articlesever 

on the market. For Samples 
and Terms, address th: 


CLIPPER m Fo ‘Co., 
No. 288 Wainut &t., Cincinnati, oO. 










THE 
DURHAM EVOSE DRAINAGE Cf 
Is now prepared to furnish the Durham System of 


SCREW JOINT 


lron House Drainage. 





Examine the work personally, or send for the 
ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET published by the 
Company. 


OFFICE, 187 BROADWAY. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
WE WANT 100 mr BOOK AGEN! 8 


THIR' TY.T 8 & Gen. HREE YEARS 5 AB New ONG 


“OUR ‘WILD “INDIANS. 


Introduction by Gen. a. Buperd Ilur tretjene. This 
great work 5 ny sanotrtned tor for by ms t Fan pa Gra, Gran 
and hundre: ff eminent men, an loreed as the m 
Valuable a Thrilling hook cour esraiten. t ‘Pella hike wil Pre 
and is the grandest chance to colin mone’ ever offered to — 
Sen: t has ireulars. Batra Jers, Specimen Plote, ete., al//ree 
. Ww ‘ORTH Ne TON & ©. Hartford, Conn, 


MONTH and board. 
SEE Ome 


How to At ie) 
ZIBOLEH EOOC phi Ss oe teata se 
AGENTS Ww ANTED EVERYWHERE TO 


selltue best Famil 
Kolitting Machine ever invented. Will knica pate 
of stockings, with HEEL, ond TOK complete, in 
20 minutes. It willalso knit a great variety of fancy 
work, for which there ts always a ready market. Send 
for circular and terms to the Twombly Fé niteing 
Ma ine ¢ Ce., 165 Tremont St., Boato n, 


can mage mane selling our Family Med 
icines. No Capttal required, STANDARD 
Cure Co., 197 earl Street, New Yorn. 
AGENTS wanted for our stondard illustrated and 
household books. Extra cerma. Jas. H. Earue, Boston. 























_ HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


|LLAR HOTEL, 






“4 ete & 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Chis well-known and favorably-located Hotel 
at the Great Winter Resort of the Country 1« 
-First Class in all its appointments. A description 
of the Hotel with a brief guide to the elty will 
be sent on application Toard by the month 
ace pe to loe atloo of rooms. 


Dns oil aed Tal’ Slo 


European Plan, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 
WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor, 


KENMORE, 


ALBANY. N. Y¥., ae f+ 4 North 
r cori s and a Ge ‘om mb 

has the finest loca m the city ana is within 
distance “Ot Depots, New CayAtol and all 


FI MST CT Ase IN IN-EVERY RESPECT, 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 16th STREET, NEW YORK, 











A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 








KECK ELAERS’ 


FINE TOILET SOAPS. 
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THE CHURCH’S FIRST DUTY. 


Tue books are many which tell us how to 
cook our meat, but the books are few which 


tell us how to get the joint; and yet we | 
suspect that, with most people, it is a more | 


serious question how to get their meat than 
how to cook it. 
usually wise man who began his receipt 
with the words: ‘‘ First catch your hare.” 

The first work of the Christian minister 
and church is to get their convert. Their 
second work is to train him. Neither must 
be neglected. But, with all possible faith- 
fulness in the latter work, the church will 
run out and die if the former work is not 
also kept up. If the larder is not replen- 
ished, cooking will stop. If the hunter does 
not go out with his gun, there will be no 
hares to roast. If the farmer puts no wheat 
in the bin, there will be no bread in the oven. 
If no sinners are converted, there will be no 
saints to be edified. 

The labor of harvest comes in its season, 
and must not be neglected. The labor of 
winning souls has also its most favorable 
season, even in churches which live in a 
state of constant reviving. For most 
churches that season is at hand. It may be 
said to be ushered in by the Week of 
Prayer. It must not be allowed to pass by 
unimproved. 

May we be allowed to say to our brethren 
who conduct the religious work of our 
churches that they too often make a mys- 


tery out of the simple work of the conver- ’ 


sion of souls to God? May we suggest that 
success is right before them, if they will 


attempt it? It is not necessary to make 


| prayer, of course, and dependence on God's 
| Spirit; but begin. 


| needs conversion. 
us commu. | 7 < 
| made of Achan in our preaching. 
| hear no more of him and his Babylonish 


| garment and wedge of gold when it is time 


That was «a more than | 


THE 


long labor of preparation before you throw 
in your hook. Begin immediately, with 


The Spirit you can 
always depend on. God’s Spirit will not 
refuse to convert a soul because some 
church member is in a cold state and also 
Quite too much has been 
Let us 


to go out to fight against Ai. Thrust in the 
sickle, for the harvest is ripe. The harvest 
must be ripe wherever the Gospel has been 
| preached year after year to all the people. 
| What we would, then, especially impress 
| at this season of the year upon our churches 
| is that they may expect and ought to 
expect conversions now, Without wait- 
ing for any revival, without waiting even 
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for the whole church to be raised to 
| white heat. It may not be possible to warm 
| all; but it is possible for one man or one 


|; woman, the pastor or a private member, to 


be very anxious that some one soul shall be 
; saved. It is possible for you, teacher, to 
| ask your scholar now to give himself to our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


It is possible for you, 


pastor, to preach that now is the accepted 
| time, and, after your sermon, to look around 
for the fruit from it you ought to expect. 
| A sickle swung around promiscuously 
The reaper must have in 
| his eye the very ears he means to hit, and so 
| must the preacher, We Know of one city 

church, very near us, whose pastor never 


|} cuts no grain. 


| fails, after his evening service, to ask the 
congregation to wait for a prayer-meeting, 
and then never fails to ask any to rise who 


may wish to become Christians. In three | 


one new inquirer respond. Believe us our 
congregations are full of people who blind- 


years he has never failed to have, at least, | 


ly want the Kingdom of Jesus Christ for | 


themselves, and they are all ready to come 
into it, if they are only wisely invited. But 
we are wonderfully negligent in inviting 


them. 
a 


THE REFORM VICTORY. 


Tue Pendleton bill unexpectedly passed 
the House of Representatives, last week, by 
a vote of one hundred and fifty-five to 
forty-seven; and of the latter votes only 
| seven were cast by Republicans, which 
| Were just seven too many votes. The sud- 
den passage of the bill, without any amend- 
| ments and with almost no debate, was a 
| surprise to the House and a very pleasant 
| surprise tothe friends of Civil Service Re- 
| form. Had any one two years ago pre- 

dicted that such a bill would have been 
| passed by Congress in 1883 the politicians 
| and machine men would have laughed at 
| him as a wild and enthusiastic visionary. 
What then seemed highly improbable, or, at 
the best, remotely distant has now become 
a fact. The Congress of the United States 
has given its sanction to the theory of the 
Civil Service Reformers and stamped its 
reprobation upon the blackmailing system 
| of political assessments. 

One need not look very far to find the 
reasons for this fact. The circumstances 
| connected with the death of the lathented 
Garfield turned public attention to the evils 
of the spoils system. The long struggle at 
Albany for the re-election of Mr. Conkling 
to the Senate of the United States kept that 
attention upon the alert. Senator Cameron’s 
manipulations in Pennsylvania quickened 
the public sense that a prompt and effi- 
cient remedy must be had for these evils. 
The infamies and frauds of the Saratoga Con- 
vention intensified this sense and hastened 
the crisis. The exhibit made by Hubbell 
& Co. filled the land with disgust. In these 
circumstances came the last election, and 
| then the people spoke with an emphasis 
not to be misunderstood. Even President 
Arthur, who during his whole political life 
had been conspicuous as a machine manager 
and had been deemed among the most skill- 
ful of the ‘ practical politicians,” had the 
good sense to discern the signs of the times, 
and wheel into line with a public sentiment 
which it would not do for him to resist. 
The members of Congress, whatever they 
may have thought or desired within them- 
| selves, wisely saw that the state of the pub- 
lic mind would tolerate no more trifling on 
this subject. Ina word, the people willed 
the reform in a way to make their decree 


| of other writers and so tries to settle the 


effective; and this single fact explains the | 
action of Congress. 

It is well, however, to keep in mind that 
the passage of the Pendleton bill is but the 
beginning of the end, and by no means the 
end itself. It is the first great step, in the 
form of law, toward the attainment of this 
end. The bill is necessarily permissive and 
not compulsory in respect to the President. 
It simply authorizes him to do the things 
specified. It is in his power to defeat the 
whole end of t:: bill by simply doing 
nothing. We have no doubt that President 
Arthur will take the proper steps to carry 
the bill into effect. He is pledged to do so; 
and if in this respect he should fail, he 
would hear from the people in a way to be 
understood. There is but one course for 
him to pursue: and that is to treat the law 
as if it were mandatory in respect to him, 
subjecting him to impeachment in the event 
of his omission to execute its provisions. 
Ife may be sure that the people will watch 
him with a vigilant eye, and frown with 
wrathful indignation upon any omissions or 
evasions on his part. They do not propose 
to be cheated out of the full benefits of this 
victory. 

The bill, moreover, does not extend to all 
the appointive offices of the Government; 
but only to a part of them, and that, too. 
numerically the smaller part. If prac- 
tically successful here, it will and should by 
amendatory legislation, be extended over a 
much wider field. Trial and experience 
may show that it needs modification, even 
within its present range of application. 
What the people have to do is to hold firmly 
and steadily to the principle that the sub- 
ordinate appointive offices of the Govern- 
ment shall be divorced from party politics 
and that appointments thereto shall by law 
be based solely on ascertained qualifications 

and character. This is the one central idea 
of the whole reform and all else is simply 
machinery for the attainment of the end. 
Keep the end in view, and judge of means, 
measures, laws, policies and everything 
else as they do or do not contribute to this 
end. 


a we 
THE PRESBYTERIAN TOURNA- 
MENT. 

As faithful chroniclers of the religious 
movement of the day, we cannot fail to 
observe the progress of the very important 
theological discussion going on among the 
Presbyterians, and which advances a stage 
every three months on the issue of The 
Presbyterian Review. It has to do directly 
with the most vital question of the day, that 
of the Higher Criticism of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and especially of the Old Testament. 
It is interesting to observe how the despised 
study of Hebrew now furnishes the key to 
the most absorbing problems of current 

religious controversy. 

The Higher Criticism is distinguished 
from the Lower Criticism by its subjects. 
The latter has to do with the external 
evidences and conditions of the sacred text. 
It studies manuscripts, versions, testimonies 


true text. The Higher Criticism begins 
where the latter leaves off, and attempts, 
through investigations of style and literary 
contents of the Scriptures themselves and 
of history to discover their authorship, date, 
and composition. The questions and methods 
in each case are purely scientific and may 
be and have been pursued both by believers 
and unbelievers in the divine origin of the 
Bible. The results obtained may be of 
value to the theologian, but must be ob- 
tained independently of him. Thus it is 
none of the theologian’s business, but that 
of the expert in the Lower Criticism, to dis- 
cover whether Paul wrote ‘‘ God was man- 
ifested in the flesh” or ‘‘he who was man- 
ifested in the flesh”; but the theologian 
may use the passage for his purposes after 
the critic of manuscripts and versions has 
handed it over to him. Just so it is none 
of the theologian’s business to settle 
whether Genesis was written in the time of 
Moses or that of Ezra, or how many docu- 
ments went to the making of the Penta- 
teuch; but, should the study of the Higher 
Criticism settle the question, the theologian 
is at liberty to use the result in formulating 
his theory of inspiration and revelation. 





| Meanwhile, it is the business of the theolo- 
| gian to look on with great benevolence, de- 
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that he can himself teach wisely only when 
he has the data of permanent truth. 
Therefore, the editors of The Presbyterian 
Review did wisely when they determined to 
conduct a broad and generous investigation 
of the results of the Higher Criticism. We 
have spoken of previous articles by Profes- 
sors Hodge, Green, Warfield, Smith, Beech- 
er, and Curtiss. The contribution in the 
January number is by Professor Briggs, of 
the Union Seminary, in this city, one of the 
most learned and candid Old Testament 
scholars in the country, and his results we 
will briefly epitomize. 

Professor Briggs gives a careful history 
of biblical criticism from the time of the 
composition of the Talmud and of the 
Higher Criticism from its first development 
by Astruc and Eichhorn to the present day, 
and then recognizes the following ‘‘ facts” 
as substantially settled by the concurrence 
of scholars. 

“(1.) Our pentateuchal legislation is composed of 
three codes (the Covenant Code, Exodus xxi—xxill ; 
ithe Deuteronomic Code, Levitical, Deut. xli—xx1; 
andthe elaborate Priest Code of Leviticus) which 
show throughout variation from one another. (2.) 
If we take the pentateuchal legislation as a unit at 
the basis of the history of Israel, we find a dis- 
crepancy between it and the History and the Litera- 
ture of the nation prior to the exile in these two 
particulars: (@) a silence in the historical, prophet- 
ical, poetical, and ethical writings as to many of its 
chief institutions; (6) the infraction of this legis- 
lation by the holiest men, the leaders of the nation, 
throughout the history in unconscious innocence 
and unrebuked. (3.) We can trace a development in 
the religion of Israel from the conquest to the exile 
in three stages corresponding in a most remarkable 
manner to the variations between the three codés: 
(4.) The books of Kings and Chronicles in their 
representation of the history of Israel regard it, 
the former from the point of view of the Deuteron- 
omic code, the latter from the point of view of 
the priest code. (5.) The prophet Ezekiel presents 
us a detailed representation of institutions which 
seem intermediate between the Deuteronomic code 
and the priest code.” 


These conclusions, which Professor Brigg 
regards as sufficiently settled, he develops 
and explains, showing what are the varia- 


what was the course of development in the 
religious history of Israel. It will be seen, 
then, that he accepts the factsof the school 
of Reuss. 

But these facts may be explained on the 
theory either of naturalism or of super- 
naturalism. Reuss, Kuenen, and Well- 
hausen adopt the former theory, while 
Konig, Robertson Smith, Lenormant, and 
Toy, represent the latter; but they allagree, 
evangelical and unevangelical, in holding 
that centuries of growth separated the com- 
position of these several codes. Professor 
Briggs, however, differs from them in 
this matter. He holds that, while these 
codes and documents of the Pentateuch 
have considerable differences, and while 
they represent stages of religious progress 
in the history of the Hebrew Church, yet 
they were produced in the times of the 
Exodus, and are, substantially, the compo- 
sition of Moses and his associates; though 
the legislation, delivered through Moses, 
was not enforced, but was a divine ideal. 
This compromise position is very vigor- 
ously maintained and is abundantly con- 
servative. The question is whether it is 
possible to maintain it in connection with 
the data admitted. Itis not our desire to 
anticipate discussion on the subject, which 
the Presbyterians are supposed to be in 
honor bound to restrain until Professor F. 
L. Patton shall have published in the April 
issue the concluding article in the series. 
It is evident, however, that large differences 
of view as to the authorship and date of the 
Pentateuch can be held within the pale 
of evangelical faith and that a free discus- 
sion is hard upon us. Nothing could be 
happier than Prof. W. H. Green’s words in 
the same number of 7'he Review: 

“ There are intricate questions that have never yet 
been satisfactorily answered; there are difficult 
problems to be solved, and doubtful points which 
require further investigation and elucidation. Every 
encouragement should be given tothe freest possi- 
ble discussion, provided it is conducted in a temper- 
ate and reverent spirit, and contravenes ueither the 
truth and inspiration of the sacred writers nor the 
authority of our Lord. The attempt to stifie discus- 
sion in the present posture of affairs would be in 
every way damaging to the cause of truth. There 
are matters in which there is room for an honest dif- 
ference of opinion among sincere and devout stu- 
dents of the Scriptures. This should be recognized 
and mutual forbearance and toleration shown ; and 
where honest inquirers differ, harmony is to be re- 
stored, not by vituperation and clamor, but by & 
frank and friendly interchange of views. Facts 





siring the fullest investigation, knowing 


and arguments are not to be frowned down, however 


tions and descrepancies to be found and . 
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they may seem to conflict with preconceived no- 
tions. There need be no fear that the truth will be 
worsted in an open encounter,” 

> 


A PRINCE IN ISRAEL. 


Orpainep in Park Street Church, Boston, 
in July, 1888, Titus Coan, the veteran mis- 
sionary to the Sandwich Islands rounded 
out a full half century with labors abun- 
dant. For forty-eight years these labors 
were confined to a single field as pastor of 
the large native church of Hilo. At a ripe 
fourscore years and in the midst of the 
pressing cares of an active pastorate, he 
calmly closed his earth)y career at his home 
in Hilo, Dec. 1st, 1882. 

His physical endurance and mental 
activity were phenomenal. His notable 
missionary campaign in the homeland, in 
1870, in the seventieth year of his age, 
during which he spoke two hundred and 
thirty-nine times, is in point, as also the 
publication since his eightieth year of his 
two volumes on *‘ Adventures in Patagonia” 
and ‘Life in Hawaii.” Up to within a 
month of the time when he was stricken 
with paralysis he was actively engaged in 
evangelistic services, attending special meet- 
ings and laboring in the inquiry-room. His 
Sundays were full days to the last—Sun- 
day-school, morning service, teachers’ meet- 
ing, afternoon service at some outlying dis- 
trict and evening service in the large 
church. These he attended, though he did 
not always preach in the morning or take a 
leading part in the evening. 

In his adventurous expeditions to Mauna 
Loa he exhibited the same physical endur- 
ance in the midst of great hardships. And 
in his earlier pastoral visitations up and 
down through the districts of Puna and 
Hilo, he surely endured hardness as a good 
soldier, for it was true of him, in Paul’s 
words, that he was ‘tin journeyings often, 
in perils of rivers, in perils in the wilder- 
ness, in perils in the sea, in weariness and 
painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger 
and thirst.” His sojourn among the de- 
based Patagonians, also, taught lessons of 
privation which might have checked the 
enthusiasm of a less earnest and persistent 
man. As missionary explorer to Patagonia 
and as missionary revivalist at Hilo God 
gave free play to the remarkable energy 
and tenacity of this apostle to the heathen. 
He won a distinct place in scientitic circles 
by his daring explorations in the volcanic 
regions of Hawaii, and thrilled the scien- 
tific world by his graphic recital of scenes 
which few men have ever witnessed; but 
Titus Coan wrought his grandest work as 
a preacher of the Gospel. 

Who can read the chapters of the Pente- 
costal outpouring on Hawaii without feel- 
ing that a great man and a prince in Israel 
is fallen? The annals of Christian activity 
record no more wonderful scenes than 
those enacted in Hilo in 1837, 1838. 

Was it not a marked Providence that 
sent him wandering among the squalid 
Santa Cruz Indians the year previous to his 
being sent to the Sandwich Islands? He 
there beheld the hopelessness of heathen 
life and had revelations of moral darkness 
that gave him an insight and preparation 
for missionary work that no man could 
have had coming alone from the refine- 
ments of civilized life. 

Certain it is that eighteen months after 
his arrival at the Islands he was in the 
midst of apostolic scenes. Much of his suc- 
cess was due to his personal magnetism and 


his assiduous labors; but his secret lay 
back in those convictions which so fit- 
ted him to preach the simple Gos- 


pel with power, He spoke with the bold- 
ness of Peter and John. He had seen the 
great and powerful awakenings under the 
preaching of Nettleton and Finney, and, 
with reference to his own labors, said that 
like doctrines and prayers and efforts 
seemed to produce like fruits among the 
heathen Hawaiians. There were not lack- 
ing signs of this power. In the year 1888— 


1839 over five thousand were received into 


the Hilo church. The whole number re- 


ceived up to 1880 was over twelve thousand 


and more than one hundred thousand dol- 
lars had been given to benevolent objects. 


Surely, this man, so largely God’s agent in 
attaining these results, verified the words of 
Jesus: ‘* He that loseth his life for my sake 


shall find it.” His mission to Patagonia 
was wholly an experiment and of doubtful 





outcome. His mission to Hawaii was an 
assured success from the beginning. Few 
men, at least in missionary ranks, have left 
behind such tangible proofs of power with 
God and men. 

These last years he has walked among 
the people and entered their homes, wear- 
ing ever the same benignant expression 
and dropping everywhere a kindly word 
to young and old alike. Fortwo weeks 
before his death he was borne about the 
little village in a munele, or litter, literally 
making farewell calls among his neighbors, 
who esteemed him so highly. His death 
was painless and peaceful and his last 
words were: ‘‘Glory—Jesus.” The whole 
community joined in the funeral procession, 
natives and foreigners alike mourning the 
common loss. It was a touching sight to 
see the flowers thrown by native hands from 
every direction into the open grave. 
last resting-place is on Prospect Hill. in the 





midst and overlooking the scene of his 
labors. How better could it be described 


than in his own words: ‘* The cemetery is 
in a beautiful place. The towering moun- 
tains are upon the west and south. East and 
north stretches the ocean dnd a glorious 
emerald landscape is on every side. The soft 
breezes that rustle the leaves and the mur- 
murs of the distant surf do not wake the 


siceping form that awaits the behest of Him 


who is ‘the Resurrection and 
The soul, unfettered, unchained, has drawn 
nearer than they to the throne.” 


> 


A METHODIST CENTENARY. 

Next vear is the centenary of the begin- 
ning of organic American Methodism, and 
itis proposed that all the branches which 
have sprung from the parent stem unite 

The prop- 
much favor, 
we believe, except hy the Methodist Protest- 
ant Church, or, rather, one of its organs. 
The possible reasons why that body ought 
not to unite in the proposed 
would seem to be very few. 


in celebrating the anniversary. 
osition has been received with 


celebration 
If it were not 


invited on equal terms with other branches 


its self-respect would forbid its acceptance 
of the invitation. If, as a non-episcopal 
body, its origin were due to its unheeded 
protest, in 1784, to the adoption by the 


Christmas Conference of that year of the | 


Episcopal feature, consistency might require 
it to hold aloof from the celebration. If it had 
reason to believe that its delegates, or its 
history, or any of its features would be 
treated disrespectfully in the Conference, it 
would, of course, be justified in keeping 
out of it. None of these reasons have been 
alleged by The Methodist Protestunt. The 
Church may expect a cordial invitation, and, 
if it accepts, it can have a voice in making 
the program. It had no existence in 1784. 
It rose nearly fifty years afterward. It. of 
course, presented no protest against the 
action of the fathers, in 1784; nor does it 
owe its origin to any such protest at any 
time. The demand of its founders was for 
lay representation. That was the issue on 
which the Methodist Protestant Church 
came into existence, and it is a very curious 
fact that any of its leaders should have 
bitter associations of an event with which, 
ecclesiastically, morally, and personally, 
they had no more to do than with the cross- 
ing of the Red Sea by the Israelites. 

It is, at best, avery narrow view to take 
of an ecclesiastical feature. The Methodist 


Episcopacy may or may not commend itself 


to non-episcopal Methodists as part of a 
practical system. 


visory duties foraterm. They might even 


choose the system of the Wesleyan body 
in England, with its one supreme au- | 
tocratic president, elected annually, and 


its aristocratic body of ex-presidents, in 
preference to a life general superindency. 
It is chiefly a question of preference. 


There is no more divine right in the one 


system thanin the other; and when The 


Methodist Protestant alleges that its Church 
cannot join in the celebration of a Confer- 
Episcopacy upon 
substantially 
alleges that Episcopacy is some monstrous 
evil. We do not care to go into a defense 
of the action of that Conference. To us it 
matters little whether Wesley was or was 
not’ pleased with the ‘calling of Coke | 
and Asbury bishops. His letter shows that 

he was glad to have the American churches 


ence that ‘** foisted,” 
American Methodism, it 
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His | 


one aspire to be a dictator. 


the Life.” | 


| to George W. P. C. Lee. 
as to the title of the testator and none as to 


to be in possession of this land ? 


| direct tax of twenty 


They may prefer their 
presidents, elected to perform certain super- 








separated from entanglements with the 
English Church, and that he gave them | 
‘* full liberty to follow the Scriptures and 
the Primitive Church.” 
know that the Conference voted to have 
bishops, and elected Coke and Asbury to 
the office. It 
from this organization in the fullness of | 
time 
Church, and that it isto a family gather- 
ing, with its mother and sister Churches, 
| that it is invited. 


It is sufficient to 


is sufficient to know that 


sprang the Methodist Protestant 


The Methodist Protestant Church, we are 


told, ‘‘ would shamefully smirch her whole 
record and the reasons for her existence” 
by joining in the celebration. 
has n° better basis of existence than simple 
protest against the acceptance in 1784 of the | 
Episcopal feature, it is balanced on a pin- | 
point. 
Baltimore organ represents truly the senti- 
ment of the whole Church, which, though 
it has no bishops, knows what it is to have 


Ifthe Church 
that the 


But we do not suppose 


The Methodist 


Recorder, of Pittsburgh, insists on having 
an opinion of its own, and we may hope, 
for the sake of Methodist fellowship and the 
success of a conference desigred to draw 
the different 
Pittsburgh, and not Baltimore, represents the 
sentiment of the Church. 


bodies closer together, that 


> 


THE ARLINGTON ESTATE. 


Tue Arlington estate is a tract of land 


| situated in the County of Alexandria, in the 
State of Virginia, amounting to about eleven 


hundred acres, which the Government of 
the United States, assuming to have ac- 


quired a legal title thereto, has turned into 
| # national 
other public uses. 


cemetery and appropriated to 
This land was by the 


will of George Washington Park Custis 


devised to his daughter, the wife of General 


Robert E. Lee, for life, and after her death, 
There is no doubt 


the legal validity of the will thus disposing 


| of the land. 


How came the United States Government 
Congress, 
by the Act of August 5th, 1861, imposed a 
millions of dollars 
upon the several states, and apportioned 
the tax among these states, assigning to the 
State of Virginia $937,550 as her portion of 
the tax. Byanother act, passed June 7th 
1862, Congress provided for the collection of 
this tax; in the insurrectionary districts of 
the United States. This act was subse- 
quently amended by the Act of February 
6th, 1868. These acts provided for the ap- 
pointment of commissioners to collect the 
tax in insurrectionary districts, and author- 


| ized them to sell the lands of individual 
owners for this purpose and by a tax-sale | 


certificate convey a valid title thereto. It 
was under this authority that the Arlington 
estate was sold for the payment of a portion 
of the tax assigned to Virginia. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States was the pur- 
chaser of the property at this tax-sale and 
and received the appropriate certificate as 
evidence of title, and has held it ever since 
under this title. 

The question whether the title thus ac- 
quired is '& valid one was at the suit of Mr. 


Lee brought before the Circuit Court of the | 


United States for the District of Virginia, 
and by that Court it 
certificate and the sale which it recited had 
not divested him of his title tothe property, 


| and, consequently, that the title still re- 
mained in him, as derived from the will of 


his Grandfather Custis. The Supreme Court 
of the United States has recently reviewed 


| this decision and come to the same conclu- 
The ground of the decision is not 

that there is any unconstitutionality or de- 
| fect in the law, but that the commissioners 
| had not proceeded according to law. 
Lee, before the sale, had, through his 
agent, tendered a payment of the tax; and 
this the commissioners refused to receive, 
insisting that the payment should be made 
The Supreme Court holds that 
their action in thus preventing payment 
was the equivalent of payment in its effect 
upon the certificate of sale, and, hence, that 
This means 
that the Government of the United States 
has been holding and using this property 
for some twenty years, without any authority 


sion. 


Mr. 


in person. 


the sale conveyed no legal title. 


for so doing. 


The suit by Mr. Lee for the recovery of | 


was held that the tax | 


the property was not brought directly 
against the United States by name, as the 
defendant party on the record, but against 
Messrs. Kaufman and Strong, as officers and 


| agents of the United States in holding the 


property. And this raised the important 
question which Mr. Justice Miller, in stat- 
ing the opinion of the Court, argues at 
great length, whether any action could be 
maintained against these persons for the 
recovery of the property, in view of their 
relation to the United States as the officers 
thereof in holding the property, however 


clear might be the legal right of 
Mr. Lee to its possession. If no such 


, action could be maintained in any court of 
| justice, then the consequence would be 


that the Government of the United States, 
though in possession of property without 
lawful title, might indefinitely retain it, 
against the rights of the lawful owner. The 


| Supreme Court in this case, as in some 


others in which the same question has 
arisen, refuses to give its sanction to any 
such doctrine. 
The Court concedes the general principle 
that the United States, being a sovereign 
| body politic, cannot in any case be lawfully 
sued without their consent, given by Con- 
gress, and at the same time maintains that 
this exemption from suit does not attach to 
| the officers and agents of the United States, 
even where the judgment to be rendered 
must depend on the right of the United 
States to property thus held by them. They 
may be sued, and the rights of the United 
| States may be inquired into and determined 
by a court of justice in such a suit, Mr. 
Justice Miller, after citing a series of de- 
cisions rendered by the Supreme Court, 
| states the result as follows: 

“That the proposition that, when an individual is 
sued in regard to property which he holda as an 
officer or agent of the United States, his possession 
cannot be disturbed when that fact is brought to the 
| attention of the Court, has been overruled and de- 

nied in every case where it has been necessary to 
| decide it, and that in many others where the record 

shows that the case as tried below actually and 

clearly presented that defense, it was neither urged 
| by counsel nor considered by the Court here, though, 
if it had been a good defense, it would have avoided 
the necessity of a long inquiry into the plaintiff's 
title aud of other perplexing questions, and have 
quickly disposed of the case.” 


This decision restores the property in 
| question to its lawful owner, and, what is 
quite as important, it settles a rule of law 
under which the courts of the United States 
can protect the rights of the private citizen 
when deprived thereof by the action of the 
General Government. Were it otherwise, 
the citizen would be without adequate pro- 
| tection. 


-—— Etitoviat Aotes. 


True Rev. C. E. Becker is president of Bene- 
dict Institute, for the education of colored 
Baptists in South Carolina. Speaking, not long 
ago, before the white Baptist convention of that 
state, he made use of language which we pre- 
sume he would not have employed if he had sup- 
posed it would be reported. He said, as re- 
ported ; 

“T have not read anything more horrible iw 
heathenism than exists among the colored Baptista 
of this state. Instead of 90,000 colored Baptists in 
South Carolina, I should rather say ‘90,000 Pagan 
Baptists.’ Heathenism, the bowing down to idols, 
would be an advance on the condition of many 
colored churches in this state, and It is getting worse 
every day.” 


That is not a pleasant showing for the success of 
| Mr. Becker's labors, He continues ; 

“The ignorance and degradation of the colored 

people appall me. In times of slavery you preached 
to them, and your wives and daughters went among 
them. Since the war they have drawn out from you 
and gone from bad to worse, and to-day their con- 
| dition as t religion ™ immeasurably worse than it 
was in slavery times.” 
Of course this statement is false. Take those 
colored Baptists of South Carolina. When 
the war ended, they had not an ordained 
minister nor an organized church in the state. 
They were poor and ignorant. They are poor 
and ignorant still; yet, wit what help they 
could get from the North, they have risen to 550 
Baptist churches, 350 ordained ministers, 20 
| associations, and a state convention. They sus- 
tain a missionary in Africa and are doing much 
for education in Benedict Institute and else- 
where. Such language as Mr. Becker's is not 
likely to commend him or his institution to the 
people among whom he is working. 


Tune is in Cincinnati a professor in embryo 
who is foreordained for a chair of Old Testament 

_ Literature in some seminary. He gives in - The 
Herald and Presbyler an editorial explanation 
how the last verses of Deuteronomy, containin, 
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an account of the death of Moses, came where they 
are, which is original, He says that up to the 
time of the Septuagint translators the Hebrew 
bibles were written on skins, with no separation 
of verses, chapters, or books, and that these 
Greek translators divided the text up to suit 
their own notions, and so began the book of 
Joshua where we find it beginning, instead of 
twelve verses back, as it ought to. They simply 
guessed wrong where Moses’s writing ended and 


| art fruitful. 


Joshua's began. This is propounded by way of | 
a correction of Dr. Crosby, who was #0 indiscrect | 
as to admit that Joshua, or Ezra, or some other 


inspired writer might have added a note here and 
there in the Pentateuch and appended the last 
chapter. ‘ What Moses wrote,” says our learned 
critic, “ needed nothing added here and there by 
Ezra, Joshua, and others.” We are slow to be- 
lieve that a parchment ever existed in which 
the several books of the Bible were written 
together without division. 

The Observer finds that when it makes an at- 
tack it is sometimes hit back. In its late assault 
on some of the writers in the Higher Criticism 
series of The Presbyterian Review it ran afoul of 
Professor Beecher, of Auburn Theologica) Semin- 
ary, 2 man who happens to be abundantly 
conservative. The Interior answers as follows : 

“Professor Beecher, of Auburn, from whom an 
article is printed herewith, was misquoted and set 
upon with violence by The New York Observer for 
his views of the legitimacy of what is called the 
higher criticism. Itis quite evident that The -Ob- 
server does not know what the occasion was for a 
conflict between the analytical critics and the evan- 
gelical exegetes; but, ever eager for an opportunity 
to wield its mace, has rushed in with awkward and 
indiscriminate blows.” 

But Professor Beecher himself is much more 
severe. He writes to The Evangelist : 

“It is for precisely th!s assertion that a certain New 
York paper, with a sort of courtesy and truthful- 
ness that are quite characteristic, has lately seen fit 
to attack me. I should like to call the attention of 
my friends to the fact that when Dr. Prime accused 
me he had no sufficient reasons for supposing his 
accusations to be true; and when he reiterated them 
he had proof enough that they were false. There is 
no such difference of opinion concerning the Penta- 
teuch between him and me as will account for his 
unprovoked assault upon me. His motive for it 
must be sought in some entirely different region.” 
Professor Beecher may be indignant, but should 
not be surprised. There will always be found 
those ready to assume the task of him whom the 
Apocalypse calls “the accuser of the brethren.” 

Some of the Catholic papers think that injus- 
tice is being done to Bishop Elder, the adntinis- 
trator of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati, in the 
severe criticisms passed upon his management 
of the great debt. They say it is not a diocesan 
or church debt, but the debt of an individual, 
and it is only a matter of charity, not justice, to 
pay it. The venerable Archbishop Purcell does 
not so consider it. He writes from his retire- 
ment to The Catholic Telegraph to approve its 
manly appeal to the Catholic conscience and to 
send his pittance (#60) toward the fund. He 
speaks of the depositors ‘‘as my poor suffering 
creditors,” of the debt as “my debt,” and tells 
the Telegraph that it is helping the ‘‘cause of 
justice and honesty.” The retired Arch- 
bishop, if he regarded the debt as a 
personal debt, contracted by himself, as 
J. B. Purcell, and not as Archbishop Purcell, the 
holder of the church property of the archdiocese, 
would not speak of a movement to pay it as in 
the interest of “‘ justice and honesty.” It would, 
in that case, be simply charity. What Bishop 
Elder has done to satisfy the “suffering credi- 
tors” seems to be little enough. What was 
raised by appeal to the Church at large is locked 
up in New York or Boston ; for the rest the bish- 
op has fought in the courts the proposition to 
sell any of the church property into which the 
depositors’ money was put. The Telegraph seems 
to stand almost alone with the sorrowing Archbis- 
hop in urging that the debt be paid and it de- 
serves praise for its courage. 

The Interior does not quite seem to understand 
Mr. Pentecost’s use of the word “art” as applied 
to the labor of winning souls to the religious life. 
It says: 

“The course of his remarks shows that he has 
chosen a word to describe the process which correct- 
ly expresses his idea of it. He uses the word ‘art’ 
in the sense which more fully appears in the word 
artful, This admission ts only less unfortunate than 
the fact admitted. Nothing has more hindered the 
power of the truth thun the suspicion that the re- 
vival preacher is aa artist practicing his skill. Such 
a suspicion places every one on the defensive; not 
against the truth, but against the man. When Mr. 
Pentécost describes his methods as the art of con- 
verting people, he serves notice on those who come 
to hear Bim that ft is to be an encounter between 
mat and mun, and they are scarcely to be blamed if 
they congratulate themselves that they were able to 
anticipate end fo his skiliful' and artful assaults 
upon their sensibilities, and look with pity or dis- 
dain on those whom he has artfully or forcibly over- 
thrown. This ide@-of conversion is as untrue us it is 
injurious, though, consciously or unconsciously, it is 
prevalent among professional revivalists.” 
Leaving-esiaé the reply that Mr.‘ Pentecost is 
u0t e professional revivalist, but is end has been 


during nearly all his ministry a settled pastor, 
it occurs to us to ask where Mr. Pentecost ‘‘ de- 
scribes” his methods as the art of converting 
people. He has not done it in the articles re- 
ferred to. In those articles he has simply assert- 
ed that the art of winning souls is in a sad de- 
celine, judging from the success our churches 
have in it; and the strength of his argument is 
to show that there is a great failure to make the 
What the methods of the art are 
he has not told us. We hope he will, Nothing 
could be more instructive to our ministry. As 
to the word “art,” we have no fear of it. It is 
an art just as much as the art of writing a ser- 
mon. The Germans call it by the name of 
Halieutik, It ought to be taught, and we may 
suppose is taught, in every theological seminary. 
Paul made a study of it, and was not afraid to 
tell of the somewhat “artful” way in which he 


| went to work to “‘gain some.” As to a minis- 





ter's hearers getting the idea that there “is to be 
be an encounter between man and man,” we wish 
more of them got that idea. The encounter is 
what we want. In an encounter they will get 
beaten if the Holy Spirit is one of the forces on 
which the preacher depends. Certainly, Mr. 
Pentecost’s own success in the “art” does not 
bear out the fear which The Inferior expresses. 

Tux following is from a Minnesota corre- 
spondent of The Examiner: 


* Ata recognition service in one of our citles, one 
of the most prominent and influential Presbyterian 
pastors of the state was invited to extend the hand 
of welcome to the new pastor in behalf of other de- 
nominations, He was very popular in the congre- 
gation, had often preached in their pulpit, and was 
on intimate terms socially with many families. But 
he refused, courteously, but very positively, to per- 
form the service, and in his letter stated that, after 
recent and mature deliberation, he had decided never 
again officially to recognize the pastor of « church 
which refused to recognize his churchmemberahip and 
invite him to her communion. In the correspond- 
ence that followed he affirmed that there was 
nothing in the creeds or the practice of the Presby- 


| terlan Church that forbade the invitation to the 


Lord’s Supper of any Christian, whether baptized or 
unbaptized.” 

It is not easy to sce how that prominent and in- 
fluential Presbyterian pastor can have done 
right. We do not remember that retaliation is 
approved in the New Testament, either in princi- 
ple oract. We should say: If one of the non- 
brotherly Baptists (they are not so numerous in 
the denomination as you would think, from 
their noise) refuses to fraternize yon, then frater- 
nize him all the more sedulously. Invite him to 
union meetings; ask him to exchange; elect 
him to your ministers’ club; heap another 
shovelful of coals on his head. That is the bet- 
ter way. And yet we have known even brotherly 
Baptist and Episcopalian ministers to be shut 
out of the social and intellectual fellowship of 
the meetings of their neighboring clerical breth- 
ren, whose ordination and membership they were 
glad to recognize as equally valid with their own, 
merely in retaliation for what was thought to be 
the non-brotherly attitude of the bulk of their 
denominations, 

We have before us a letter from an Ohio cler- 
gyman, written a few weeks ago, who does not 
want THE INDEPENDENT any more. Itis because 
we have gone back on the Republican Party. It 
is we, and such as we with our ridiculous dread 
of ‘‘ bosses” (be says the word is a red rag to us), 
that have defeated the Party. Well, granted that 
our detestation of machine politics, and ‘ boss” 
rule, and river and harbor steals, and patronage, 
and bribery has had something to do with giving 
Cleveland two hundred thousand majority over 
Folger in this state, and with giving the next 
Congress to the Democrats, have we 
nothing to show for it? Since our 
last issue the House of Representatives, 
in a stampede of enthusiasm, or, rather, of fear, 
passed by a huge majority an admirable bill for 
the reform of the Civil Service. This was the first 
and most important duty upon us. It was to 
pass that bill, and some others like it, that we 
wanted the Republican Party. But (and here is 
the point) the Republican Party in Congress 
would not have passed that law but for the ter- 
rible defeat of last November. Nobody doubts 
that. Then, has not the defeat paid? Are we 
not justified by the event. It is not the Repub- 
lican Party that we want, but this reform ; and it is 
a thousand fold better to get it through defeat than 
to lose it through victory. And we will help de- 
feat the party again, and ten times again, if we 
think it stands in the way of reform. 

Everysopy expected from Governor Butler a 
racy, voluminous, well-written and thoroughly 
smart message ; and in this respect nobody is dis- 
appointed. The reality is fully equal to the high- 
est expectation. The Governor has used up one 
hundred and twenty octavo pages in freeing his 
mind in regard to matters and things in the old 
Bay State, having carefully studied every question 
on which he comments and giving notice of sev- 
eral other questions which he reserves for special 
messages. The people of Massachusetts have 
not, within the memory of the oldest inhabitant, 
before received such a comprehensive'énd detailed 
lecturing’ on'their affairs, or heard so many sug- 








gestions, “the most of them good, by way of 
improvement; and, inasmuch as the Governor 
says that he will never serve them again in this 
capacity, one year of such service being the 
full measure of his gubernatorial ambition, and 
inasmuch as Massachusetts has but one General 
Butler and will hardly have another within 
the limits of this generation, the peo- 
ple are not likely to hear another such 
lecture for a long time to come, The 
message is certainly (ie message of the season, 
without peer or parallel in any other delivered ; 
and, when compared with that of Governor 
Cleveland, makes the latter look almost boyish. 
We should be glad if we could spare the space 
to give it a full review, for the most part in the 
way of commendation. What Governor Butler 
says on the suffrage question, in respect to the 
disfranchisement of women and the disfranchise- 
ment of a large class of males, by reason of a poll 
tax, is wisely and well said. What he says in 
regard to reformatory, correctional, and pauper 
institutions shows that he has studied the sub- 
ject and that there are evils here which demand 
correction. He proposes to reduce the number of 
paid officials by at least one-third, and cut down 
the salaries of the remainder by one-half. The 
state prison system, once self-supporting, has 
ceased to be so, simply by prodigality and bad 
management. Governor Butler in a word has 
told a great deal of truth, in vigorous and strong 
English; and it remains to be seen whether the 
Legislature and the people of Massachusetts will 
profit by the lessons. Massachusetts isa grand 
old state ; yet it can be made much better. 


THE message of Governor Cleveland is not of a 
character to command much attention in the way 
of cither strong commendation or severe criticism. 
Three-quarters of it, at least, consists of statistical 
statements, furnished to him by the different de- 
partments of the state government. The rest of 
the message is commonplace, without any im- 
portant suggestions, and equally without any 
strong points, being apparently written because 
he must get up a message of some kind and of 
moderate length, rather than because he had thor- 
oughly studied the affairs of this state and had 
acquired ideas which he wished to impress upon 
the Legislature. If Governor Cleveland is a 
statesman, destined to be a conspicuous figure as 
the chief magistrate of this state, and espe- 
cially to display qualities that will be likely 
to secure for him the Democratic nomination 
for President, he certainly has given no signs 
of this fact in his recent message. He briefly 
touches several points; but in regard to 
none of them does he say anything that adds 
any light or even evinces definite opinions on 
his own part. He disposes of the great ques- 
tion of Civil Service Reform in a single sen- 
tence, and that sentence is a mere platitude. 
What he says in regard to the question of taxa- 
tion, especially the taxation of personal property, 
shows that he is very far from understanding 
the subject. The public, on the whole, will be 
disappointed in this message, not so much be- 
cause it contains positively objectionable fea- 
tures as because it conspicuously lacks those 
elements of strength and power which one 
naturally expects to find in the chief magistrate 
of the great State of New York. In this respect 
it is far behind the messages of his immediate 
predecessor. He will, perhaps, do better the 
next time. 


AutHovuGs the ministerial crisis just reported 
in Spain comes at the close of a remarkable 
parliamentary contest, it is due simply to a dis- 
agreement among the ministers themselves on a 
financial matter, and does not involve the down- 
fall of Sefior Sagasta and his policy. At the 
opening of the present session Marshal Serrano, 
the eminent conservative leader, who has been 
in retirement since the accession of Don Alfonso 
XII, reappeared to lead a new faction into 
power. He aimed to accomplish the overthrow 
of Sagasta’s liberal government, by forming a 
combination of Monarchical Democrats and the 
sections hostile to the premier. It was under- 
stood that the weight of the King’s opinion was 
on the side of the Serrano movement, or, 
at least, opposed to Sagasta, because 
the latter is a partisan leader. The 
contest was practically between the Constitution 
of 1876 and that of 1869. Serrano and his party 
contended for the Constitution of 1869, which is 
almost anti-monarchical and would make the 
king practically a cipher, at the expense of the 
exaltation of the Constituent Assembly. The 
Constitution of 1876, for which Sagasta battled, 
apportions the duties of government between 
king and Cortes, in the manner usual in constitu- 
tional monarchies. There is good reason to be- 
lieve that the people of Spain, who have come to 
understand that a responsible, stable govern- 
ment, like Sagasta’s, is better than revolution 
and unstable republicanism, had little sympathy 
with Serrano in his new program, and~the ‘result 
in the Cortes was an overwhelming “defeat. 
Sagasta was supported by a vote of,220 to: 13, 
many of Serrano’s followers refusing. to vote. 
The debate throughout, though involving mo- 


mentous interests and exciting breathless inter- 
est in all parts of 
coming dignity, 


, was carried on with be- 
result is felt to be an evi- 


dence of a change in the Spanish nation which 
promises long and increased prosperity. 





Tue Legislature of Connecticut did a wise thing 
in passing a resolution declating the ballots cast 
at the last election to be valid, and then, on this 
basis, canvassing the votes for governor and de- 
claring Mr. Waller duly elected. It is quite true 
that the ‘black ballots” cast by the Democrats 
in New Haven and some other parts of the state 
were unlawful, and that, if these ballots were ex- 
cluded, Mr. Waller would be defeated ; and yet it 
is equally true that the majority of the people 
had intended to vote for him, It was far better, 
in these circumstances, to cure the irregularity 
in the character of the ballots by a legislative 
resolution, rather than defy and defeat the pop- 
ular will by making the irregularity a fatal objec- 
tion. Mr. Bulkley, the Republican candidate for 
governor, did a sensible thing in declaring be- 
forehand that he would not accept the office 
which “it was the intent of the electors to give 
to another.” Governor Waller, if he lives up to 
the principles announced in his inaugural mes- 
sage, will give the people no occasion to regret 
his election. His bold and manly utterance in 
regard to Civil Service Reform contrasts most 
strikingly with the timid, half-hearted, and al- 
most meaningless language of Governor Cleve- 
land on the same subject. He denounces in un- 
equivocal terms the spoils system and the polit- 
ical assessment system, and assures the Legislat- 
ure that all efforts to break down both systems 
will have his “hearty approval.” Governor 
Cleveland, on the other hand, says all that he has 
to say in a single sentence; and this sentence is 
merely a vague platitude, evincing no earnest- 
ness of conviction and practically meaning 
nothing at all, Though both are Democrats, 
they are not, if judged of by their messages, 
Democrats of the same type. 

JubGE GILDERSLEEVE, of the Court of General 
Sessions of this city, last week called the atten- 
tion of the grand jury to the Sunday laws of the 
Penal Code, saying : 

“The laws in respect to the Sabbath Day are very 

little different from what they have been for many 
years. They have been brought under observation 
by reason of the codification of the new Penal Code, 
You will very likely have some cases before you that 
will fall under its provisions, and it will be sufficient 
for me to say that, in the opinion of the Court, it is 
proper for you to give that law a liberal construction, 
The removal of baggage upon the Sabbath Day, the 
selling of newspapers, and whatever is necessary to 
the reasonable comfort of the citizen, I apprehend, 
is not prohibited by its provisions. It willbe for you 
to determine what class of work is necessary upon 
the Sabbath Day ; and, with these observations, I will 
leave the law with you to examine for yourselves, 
and give such interpretation and force as you think 
is required.” 
It should always be remembered, in construing 
this law, that the exception of “a work 
of necessity or charity,”. which is not 
forbidden, is itself to be construed not 
as an exception which religion makes, hav- 
ing in view the sanctity of the Sabbath asa day 
for religious worship ; but as an exception which 
the state makes, having in view a quict and 
orderly Sabbath, as a day of rest. It is with the 
latter aspect of the Sabbath only that courts deal 
in determining what is ‘‘a work of necessity or 
charity.” The term “necessity,” as used in the 
iaw, is not used in the absolute sense; but with 
reference to the habits, usages, and general com- 
fort of the people among whom and upon whom 
the law is to operate. The running of street- 
cars and of ferry-boats is plainly not a work of 
“necessity” in the absolute sense. The people 
could get along without this work; but they 
could not do so without serious inconven- 
ience, in view of their present habits and usages. 
The work is necessary in the sense of the law if 
they retain these habits, and the courts would so 
hold, indeed, have so held in many parallel 
cases. The law is to have a reasonable con- 
struction, avoiding the extreme, on the one hand, 
that would virtually destroy its prohibitory 
character, and equally avoiding the extreme, on 
the other, that would make it so stringent as to 
be impracticable in execution. There is a 
medium of common sense between two extremes 
that gives a fair construction to the law, con- 
sidered simply as a civil enactment, and secures 
the purposes of the Sabbath as a day of rest, so 
far as the law has anything to do with it. 





....Judge Neilson, Chief Judge of the City 
Court of Brooklyn, having reached the age of 
seventy years, and, therefore, being forbidden by 
the constitution of this state longer to hold 
the office of judge, has just retired from the 
service, before the expiration of the term for 
which he was elected. His case conspicuously 
illustrates the unwisdom of this constitutional 
provision. He is in good’ health and was never 
more competent to discharge the duties of the 
judicial office than when he*was compelled to 
leave it. His:record as a judge, alike learned, 
courteous, and impartial, has secured’for him the 
esteem and confidence of the legal profession 
and of the people of Brooklyn, Had it been 





position. It is not often that's judge te 
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office with so many good wishes in his behalf. 
We congratulate Judge Neilson upon his distin- 
guished record and sympathize with Brooklyn in 
the loss of so valuable a judge 

..We are glad to publish, this week, in our 
“Biblical Research” a careful study by Professor 
B. B. Warfield of the genuineness of Mark xvi, 
9—20. Professor Warfield is connected with one 








of the most conservative Presbyterian theolog- | 


ical seminaries, that at Allegheny City; but we 
are interested to notice that some previous utter- 
ances of his, on the subject of the genuineness of 
these verses, has excited the disapproval of The 
Presbyterian, which publishes a letter from a 
correspondent who severcly rebukes the Professor. 
It pains us, but does not surprise us, to see how 
easily some people are frightened. Just now 
every Hebrew professor in the Presbyterian 
Church seems to be under suspicion, unless it be 
Professor Green, and we look to see his charity 
toward investigation found fault with. The only 
safe thing just now for a Hebrew professor to do 
is to put a padlock on the nib of his pen. 

.-The article, by the Rev. Joseph Cook, on‘our 
first page, on ‘‘New Japan,” in which he was 
good enough to answer colloquially, before a re- 
porter, some questions we put to him, is a 
foretaste of the larger feast to which we shall call 
our readers 


next week. Mr. Cook’s series 
of twelve Boston lectures began last Mon- 
day and will, beyond question, be full 


of general interest. It is proper to state that 
Tue INDEPENDENT has obtained the exclusive right 
to publish these lectures, and that the reporters’s 
verbatim notes will be carefully corrected and 
revised for us by Mr. Cook, who will not be re- 
sponsible for the brief and inaccurate reports of 
other papers. It is proper to add that we shall 
give proof-sheets for simultansous pnblication to 
a few other newspapers which may be willing to 
share in the expense. 

.-The indefatigable Miss Frances E. Willard, 
president of the Woman’s Temperance Society 
with the long name, has taken on her a big labor 
for the Winter and Spring. She has “ gone 
West,” via the Southern States. She isto meet 
state conventions, to form state auxiliaries of 
the Woman’s National Christian Temperance 
Union in South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and 
Louisiana. After leaving the South, where the 
press co-operates very heartily, she hopes to or- 
ganize societies in every state and territory be- 
tween the Rocky Mountains and the Sierras and 
on the Pacific Coast, returning in the Summer. 
The boundless continent is hers, 


..Last Monday night there was a feast in 
Boston, nominally in honor of General Jackson’s 
memory, but really in honor of General Butler. 
His friends somewhat formally announced him as 
a candidate for the United States Presidency. 
Why not? The Democrats could not find a 
better one in the country. He had good training 
during his visit to the Republican camp, and he 
believes, he says, thatthe Government should be 
‘in the hands of its friends” —thatis, that tothe 
victors belong the spoils; and noone else could 
have such skill in circumventing the new law, 
making appointments permanent. Let him be 
nominated, by all means. 

: ....Among other newspaper changes of the 
new year, The National Baptist goes out of the 
control of the Baptist Publication Society, into 
that of its editor, Dr. H. L. Wayland. He has 
been extraordinarily successful in the effort to 
work brightly under such hampering conditions ; 









2 and we doubt not that the greater freedom he will 
4 now enjoy will greatly add to the strength and 
f influence of that excellent paper. None of our 
e religious newspapers has a better Christian spirit. 
y Its editor adds to his piety brains. 
= ..Governor Cornell, of this state, who has 
: just retired from the office, after a service of three 
years, will carry with him into private life a de- 
“ gree of respect and confidence on the part of the 
: people which he did not enjoy when he assumed 
4 the duties of the office. The great mass of the 
: people think very much better of him than they 
= did when he was elected. His political antece- 
— dents were not promising ; yet his gubernatorial 
administration will compare favorably with the 
be best that the state has ever had. 
n- . ..Peace, peace, good (but not too good) 
68 Philadelphia brother journalist, who say of The 
80 Interior : 

«It misrepresents and perverts both the facts and 
the teachings of Scripture, and it incidentally shows 
more sympathy with the prevalent practices of 

ity Rahab’s day than with the principles which Paul 
of and James declared for their day and for all days.” 
by That is naughty language, friend. The Interior, 
old you very well know, has no sympathy with 
the Rahab’s wrong practices. 
os ...The Congregationalists of Chicago and vi- 
iy cinity have lived all these years without getting 
= acquainted with each other; but now they have 
aval organized a “Club,” and had an opening meet- 
ing, under the chairmanship of Prof. F. W. Fisk, 
a D.D., and then went to work and done the pre- 
ve destined thing of electing Mr. ©, G. Hammond 
sion as permanent president. Our old neighbor, Dr. 
won Scndder, had an introduction and all went off 
Fall, pleasantly. 
/ Op- ..+»Pastoral settlement is going out of fashion 









among the Vermont Congregationalists. There 





| abusive epithets, in debate or anywhere else. 





are 197 churches and only 48 settled pastors, be- | 
ing, 10 lene than two. yours age cull six tess | 
than one year ago. The other churches are | 
supplied by annual engagement or not sup- | 
plied at all. Is it not time to introduce some sys- 
tem of recognition, like that practiced by the | 
Baptists, for use in the case of stated supplies ? 
..Senators Hoar and Butler, having had a 
disgraceful encounter of words with each other 
on the floor of the Senate, agreed to withdraw 
their remarks and have them expunged from the | 
reporters’ notes, so that they should not appear | 
in the Congressional Record. The better way is 
not to make remarks that need to be expunged. 
No man ever gains anything by the use of 


..A writer in the Catholic Review complains | 
of the indifference of Catholics to the state of their | 
friends in Purgatory. Those who are “ passing 
through the purgative process” are continually 
crying ‘‘ Have pity on us!” and yet many neglect 
to offer the “prayers and suffrages,” which 
would help them to get loose from their sins. 
From this point of view, such neglect is truly 
“unnatural, heartless, and even cruel.” 

.. The Christian Observer says of Tue Ixpe- 
PENDENT and The Hebrew Student that they “ claim 
that they are not Presbyterian papers.” We 
certainly claim that, and our claim there is none 
todeny. It adds that “‘their utterances show 
the trend of thought in New York City.” That 
is, doubtless, true of Tar INDEPENDENT, but | 
The Hebrew Student is published in Chicago and 
a very good journal it is too. 


..Not Dr. Cromo, but his discoverer and 
faithful chronicler, the Rev. James M. Maxwell, 
has become editor of The Presbyterian Observer, 
of Baltimore. We believe he was once settled in 
that city, and his wide culture, gained by pastoral | 
service, study, and travel, ought to make a good 
editor out of him. We wish him a long and 
pleasant experience in religious journalism. 


..Judge Wylie undoubtedly intends to be | 
impartial alike to the prosecution and the de- 
fense in the Star-Route trial ; yet he fails at times 
to control his temper toward the counsel for the 
defense and occasionally treats them with a 
rudeness that is alike undignified and uncalled 
for. Though he is an able judge, he might im- 
prove his manners on the bench. 


. The Standing Committee of the Episcopal 
Diocese of Springfield (Ill.) has refused its ap- 
proval of the election of Dr. Hugh Miller Thomp- 
son a8 Assistant Bishop of Mississippi. We assume 
that there were good reasons for this refusal, for 
no diocese has depended more on the courtesy of 
other dioceses in the securing of its bishop (Dr. 
Seymour) than Springfield. 

.- Mayor Grace, who has just retired from the 
chief magistracy of this city, has, on the whole, 
made an excellent mayor. He has not been the 
tool of any political ‘‘ boss,” but seems to have 
been actuated by a conscientious regard for the 


best interests of the people. We hope that Mayor | 


Edson, who succeeds him, will do as well. 


..-Mrsa. Garfield is preparing in her 
home a memorial room, devoted exclusively to 
the relics and mementos of her distinguished 


husband. When completed, it will be one of the | 


most sacred spots in the United States, and, if 
thrown open to the public, will be visited by 
thousands and tens of thousands of people. 


..We have reperts by letter and by special 
telegram that the Tremont Temple, Boston, was 


| packed to the roof with an immense audience, 


including hundreds of ministers, to hear Joseph 
Cook's opening lecture, last Monday. The pros- 
pects could not be finer for a successful course, 


..Center Church, New Haven, does not 
“cut the nerve of missienary effort.” At the first 
annual contribution under Dr. Newman Smyth's 
ministry it doubled the contribution of the pre- 
ceding year. 

..Mayor Edson follows Mayor Grace's good 
example in refusing to grant a license for a hall 
in which to bring out the Passion Play We hope 
he will persist to the full limit that the law 
allows, 

..“*Messieurs the murderers ” have not “ set 
the example” expected of them, and four can- 
tons in Switzerland have gone back to capital 


| punishment. 


..We welcome The Union Signal, of Chicago, 
the united organ of the Woman's National Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. 
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"IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


A very large proportion of our subscribers, 
in renewing their subscriptions, avail them- 
selves of our favorable terms, quoted below, 
and send the name of a new subscriber 
with their own, or renew for two, three, 
four, and a very great many for five years. 
Thanks to all! 

We congratulate our readers upon the 
present fine appearance of Toe IwpEePENp- 
ENT, owing to the new type and fine quality 
of-paper. The literary quality of Tas Ixpz- 
Pewperr’ being unexcelled, we purpose 





| evening’s work or an hour's work in 
| daytime is all that is required. 


having the mechanical appearance of the 
paper to compare favorably. 
From a few of the hundreds of kind 


| expressions lately received from our friends 
| we subjoin the following: 


The proprietor of a large hotel at Durban, 
Natal, South Africa, writes: “I like the 
‘Publication’ and it is sought after at my 
hotel.” 

The Rev. Wm. H. Beecher, of Chicago, 
says: ‘‘] think you the ablest religious 
paper now out.” 


A subscriber at Rush, Md. : ‘‘ I pronounce 


| it the best paper I had ever seen.” 


One at Atlanta, Ga., says: ‘‘ The variety, 


| vigor, and ability of your paper are every- 


where recognized.” 

We have hundreds of names on our books 
of subscribers from the first issue of the 
paper, thirty-five years ago; and we also 
have a large number of subscribers paid up 
for five vears. We think Tur INpEPENDENT 
grows better with each added year. We 
certainly mean to and do take advantage of 
any suggestion likely to add to its worth and 


usefulness. We mail with this issue an 


| index for 1882, and propose hereafter to 


issue a yearly index, for the benefit of those 
who keep files of the paper. 

We respectfully and earnestly ask our old 
friends, as well as our new subscribers, to 
inform their neighbors and others of the 
new terms named below. Especially do we 
invite all persons, on renewing their own 


| subscriptions, to try and get up a club of 


five or more, and all get the paper, postage 

paid, at the exceedingly low rate named. 

All that is necessary to do is to place at 

the head of a sheet of paper the words: 
Club for THE INDEPENDENT, of New York. 


iis neetsbenserews 
re 
County..... ~ 
Ge escveses 
SUBSCRIBERS, 


attach your own name to it and then say to 
all your neighbors and friends: ‘‘ Join me 
and others in taking Tur INDEPENDENT, pos- 


| tage paid, for one year, at $2.00.” 


We believe that from 5 to 100 subscrib- 
ers could easily be obtained within the 
limits of almost every post-office in the 
country on these low club terms. An 
the 


We shall be glad to furnish free speci- 
men copies and circulars to any and all 
persons who may be willing to get up such 
a club. 

Every old and new subscriber will please 
notice the following in regard to subscri: - 
tions: 

First.--That in no case can the paper be 
| had on a single subscription for less than 
$3 per annum. 

Second.—That any person can get the 
paper for two years, postage paid, for #5, 
which is $2.50 per annum; or, for one 
year, with one new subscriber, for $5. 

Third (and the most important).-—-That 
five or more persons may club together and 
get the paper for the Low price or $2, Or 
any person may subscribe (or, renew his 
subscription) for five years for $10. 

In order to fill the orders from the numer- 
ous clubs now being filled up in all sections 
of the country, we shall print of this issue, 
and others which follow this month, a 
large number of extra copies of Tux Iy- 
DEPENDENT, to meet the new demand, so 
that all who desire to do so may commence 
their subscriptions with the present number. 

For the special information of new sub- 
scribers, we will state that, as a rule, all 
subscriptions will be stopped at the expira- | 


$2.70 10¢ 
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tion of the time paid for. If, however, it is 
not convenient, in some special cases, such 
as absence or sickness, etc., for a subscrib- 
er to renew exactly at the expiration of his 
subscription, we will, if in writing specially 
requested so to do, take pleasure in con- 
tinuing his paper. 

We especially ask every subscriber to ex- 
amine the yellow address label on their 
paper and renew their subscription ne 
or two wee’ beteve its expiration, 


“READING NOTICES, 





Soormina AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case, 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
aud always proves true. 


— - 
HOUSE DRAINAGE. 
Ir has been estimated that fully see -half rectly 
deaths in this city can be traced, directly or indi poss 
hi my he su 
8 now occupy ini 


to defective drainage, Con 

proper aud ie ve drainage “ie 
attention of physicians, eanitaty engineers, 

telligent people to a very great éxtent Hy very 4 
portant improvements have been effected, 

HE ay House Daatnace Company, of No, 187 
have an advertisement in our paper, 
min hict wil be of their methods, or an 
nlet will be mailed to any a 
he Company 


* Wien the fountains of life are not corrupted and 
embittered by suffering, when the functions of woman 
hood are strictly normal, woman life is like music, 
with no discord to jar her delicate sensibilities and 
break the vital and organic harmony. But many who 
suffer from vital and functional disorders have found 
immediate relief and a permanent cure by using Mra. 
Lyp1a E. Prxxuam's Vegetable Compound. 

- = 
*, “ Winter finds out what Summer lays by.” Kid. 
ney Wort cures in Winter and in Summer. There is 
scarcely a person to be found who will not be greatly 
benefitted by a thorough course of Kidney Wort every 
Spring. If you cannot prepare the dry, buy the liquid, 
It has the same effect. 


GIVEN A AWAY. 


now making @ reat senration wi 
cheap dry goods, to which mublic tthentine is now 
spec ally invited, » particulars in another solume. 
rand Street is always a very busy place and Dorie’ 
store is, in all pleasant fester, always thronged the 
year round. Just now he offers extraordinary bar. 
wains at his annual clearing-out sale. 
a —_— 


IMPCRTANT 
WHEN you visit or leave New York City, save Bag- 
age Ex jrossageand C arriage Hire, and stop at firané 
‘nien nearly opposite Gran Central be 
400 elegant rooms reduced to 81 and upward per da 
Elevator. Restauract supplied with the beat, en 
Cars, Stages, and Elevated-Raliroad to all Depots. 


THOUSANDS are being cured of Catarrh every cee 
with Hail’s Ca.arrh Cure. that the doctors bad given 
up and sald could not be cured. 75 centea bottle, F. 
J. Cheney & Cuo,, Toledo, O., Proprietors.—Advt. 

> 


Tue steel blades of Damascua, the oldest city in the 


world, are widel 1y celebrated, 0 So are also the steel pens 
of the Esterbrook Steel P. 


NOTICES. 


INSTRUCTION iN, ak ‘REEK | NEW 
TEST 


Difficult as the classics are, the Kew Testament i# as 
easy to learn as French prose. Q. M. Q.—Tue Inve 
PENDENT. 








DIED. _ 


Weiis.—In Foigaeld, lows, at the advanced age of 63 
— ae menthe, at 8. Wes vor Ry ge ten fifty 
ron 
of f Indians. Tilinoix, a Mic —— wi ore day many 
remain to testify of his faithfulness. His later years 
were spent among his children in Iowa; but, retaining 
hie mind untenpaness a his p 
mitting, he was 
Though enjoying Me te 
blessed anticipations to the rest remaining for the 1 ry 
deemed of the Lord, into which he forever ente 


Frissety.—Opn Monday eveni: ijt Sydney 
youngest son of A. 5. and Susan 


__ BUSINESS NOTICES. == 
NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE 


25 West 23d $t.. bet Fifth and Sith Avs, 
NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 


. Jan, 
. Fringe 
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Financial, 


THE WALL STREET BANKS. 


‘Tae Wall Street banks,” so-called, are 
those banks in this city with which the 
vrokers and stock operators chiefly keep 
their accounts. It is greatly to the conve- 
nience of such operators to have their checks 
certified, for the time being, without corre- 
sponding deposits at the time of certifica- 
tion, with the understanding that their ac- 
counts will be made good before the close 
of business for each day; and these banks 
have been accustomed to afford this accom- 
modation, though it is contrary to law. 
The penalty for this violation of law was 
greatly increased by the passage of the 
Bank Charter Extension Act; and there- 
after these banks adopted the plan of accept- 
ing, instead of certifying checks, claiming 
that this was not forbidden by the law. 
Attorney-General Brewster disagrees with 
them on this point and thinks that there is 
Jegally no difference acceptance 
and certification. The words are different, 
but the essential thing in both is the 
same, the law covers both. 


between 


CASOS 
and, hence, 
Some of these 


subject to 


rather than be 


restriction of 


banks, 


this law, are 


proposing to abandon their national 
character and reorganize as state banks. 
The Bank of the State of New York 
has already done so, and = others are 
taking steps with «a view to the same re- 
sult. The main reason for this course is 
the difference between them and the 
Government as to bank policy on this par- 
ticular question. And in respect to this 
point we briefly submit the following sug- 


gestions: 
1. Are the banks that propose to become 
state bunks quite sure that they will not be 


confronted by substantially the same law, 
enacted by the legislature of this statey No | 
such state law now exists; yet, if the law 


be a good one, the legislature of this state 


may think it wise to do just what Congress 
has done. 
2. Congress, in 


levislating ou this sub- 


ject, has established a general rule for all 


the banks organized under its authority ; 
and, of course, cannot make banks doing 


business in this city and having a large ac- 
count with stock operators an exception 
to this rule. The is for the whole 
eountry and it is and must be one and the 
same law for the whole. 

8. The certification or acceptance of a 
check, for there is legally no difference be- 
tween the two, makes the bank liable for the 
payment of the check; and, if 
of the check has not at the time correspond- 


law 


stolen from 
| cial, 


the drawer | 


ing deposits with the bank, then to this ex- 


tent the liability is assumed without any 


security other than the general credit of the | 


The mere statement of the case 
shows that certification, without deposits 
on hand at the 
certification amounts to three or four times 
the whole capital of the bank, is not a prin- 
ciple to which law can wisely give its sanc- 


drawer. 


| armed with 


time, especially when the | 


tion for all the national banks or a practice | 


which the law should omit to 
may suit stock-brokers, in view of their 
method of doing business; but it is well to 
keep in mind that it is no part of the law’s 
purpose to furnish any special accommoda- 
tions for this kind of business. 


correct. It | 


4. The Clearing House of this city fn | 


1873 appointed a committee to examine this 
question, among others, and report ‘* what 
reforms are required in the practical opera- 
tions of banks with each other and with 
the public, to increase the security of their 
business.” This committee consisted of 
George 8. Coe, president of the American 
Exchange National Bank; William L. Jen- 
kins, president of the Bank of America; 


J. M. Morrison, president of the Manhattan | 


Bank; Moses Taylor, president of the Na- 
tional City Bank; F. D. Tappen, president 
of the Gallatin National Bank; John E. 


Williams, president of the Metropolitan | 


National Bank; J. L. Everitt, cashier of 
the National Broadway Bank ; Robert Buck, 
cashier of the Pacific Bank; and John 
Q. Jones, president of the Chemical Bank. 
Here are nine bank officers, of the very 


highest standing, than whom this city has , 


never been able to furnish a more reputable 
list, 

What did these experienced bank officers 
in 1878 think on the question of cer- 
tification? The answer appears in the re- 






THE INDE 


port, which was drawn up ang Mr. Coe and 
to which they all subscribed their names. 
We quote, as follows, the third recom- 
mendation of the report in the way of re- 
form: 

“ That no bank shall certify a check as good until 
the full amount of it shall appear upon its books 
from « deposit, regularly entered to the credit of 
the drawer.” 
still further 
graphs in this report: 


We quote one of the para- 


* No sufficient reason, in the opinion of your com- 
mittee, can be given why a corporation should place 
itself, without compensation and special security, 
between two parties dealing with each other and be- 
come the guarantor of either, in transactions en- 
tirely personal to themselves, simply because one or 
the other Is a depositor in the institution. We have 
already stated that the safe custody of money pay- 
able on demand is full compensation for its legiti- 
mate use andthe risks attending such a business 
are al) that properly appertain to the profession of 
abanker. And,if the rule be invariably observed 
of certifying checks only when the drawer has the 
full amount at his credit in the bank, no one can be 


injured or offended when he is treated in all re- | 


aspects iike every other of his fellow-dealers, The 
restriction suggested will work favorably to every 
interest—to the banks, their shareholders, and their 
axsoclates—by diminishing the risks now so widely 
incurred, and it also conforms to and coniirms the 


law which Congress has established upon this sub- 
ject in respect to national banks,’ 
This is what these nine eminent bankers 


i873. Was it 
how can it be bad sense 


said in 
sense then? If so, 
in 18837 The question as to its underlying 
principles does not change with time. 


thought and good 


Our 
convictions are with the bankers who made 
this report and with the law of Congress 


regulating the subject. There may be in- 
conveniences in observing such a law; yet 

less serious than the total 
of the principle which the 


law establishes as a rule in banking. 


they are much 


abandonment 


FRUITS OF REPUDIATION. 


old ‘*chivalrous,” defaulting, and 
repudiating State of Tennessee is at present 
in a slate of great excitement over the loss 
of half a million 


Tur 


dollars, more or less, 


its own vaults by its own ofti- 
the state treasurer. Well, we are very 
sorry that ‘* Col. Polk” followed the wicked 
example of that wicked state, which has 
defrauded the people 
Europe out of many millions of dollars. 
The fool! he should have known better. 
He should have known that cheating and 
stealing, repudiating just debts, and de- 
the payment of interest are 
matters which individuals should not and 
cannot safely meddle with. 
not be 


of this country and 


faulting in 


easy, except in front of a United 
States army, 
doing the whole population of Tennessee, it 
would be comparatively easy 
get sight of 
wealth, 


, if you could 


to surround him with a dozen men, 
bowie knives and shotguns, 


with a fair reserve of bloodhounds, to se- 


cure him, and cage him or hang him, as the | 
| case might be. 


We are sorry for the State of Tennessee, 
and also for Treasurer Polk, the champion 
thief of that state. The former has been and 
will continue to be punished for its monu- 
mental dishonesty, while the latter will prob- 
ably be dealt with by the state (his great 
teacher and educator in financial morality) 
as, on the whole, a very good fellow. As for 
the poor bondholders, to whom the State of 
Tennessee is indebted, we know not 
how to comfort them. If, however, they 
have any spare money left, we advise them 
to go to Wall Street and hire therefrom a 
score of sound financial preachers (for they 
are plenty there), and send them forth to 
that locality, to teach honesty and fair deal- 
ing among that benighted people. When 
through there, they could he safely and 
profitably sent to several other repudiating 
states which could bean named. 


SILVER R COINAGE. 


Tne Director of the Mint submits « 
statement in regard to the coinage under 


now 


the Silver Law for the year 1882. The total | 
| the week. The Vanderbilt specialties took | 


amount of silver dollars coined during the 
year was $27,574,100, or more than an 


average of $2,000,000 per month. Of this | 


amount only $3,117 195 have passed into 
circulation among the people, and. only 
$6,128,340 have been put out in the form of 
silver certificates. This leaves $19,297,565 
| in the Treasury, belonging to the United 
States. 

On the ist of January, 1888, the Treasury 


While it would | 


to send to prison for wrong- | 


a single thief in that common- | 


PENDENT. 
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held $94,016,8 842 of silver dollars, and of 
this amount $68,443,660 were held for the 
redemption of silver certificates. When 
the silver experiment was entered upon, in 
a fit of financial lunacy that had taken pos- 
session of Congress, the price of silver | 
made the silver dollar worth about eighty- 
six cents; and now, after we have coined 
about $133,000,000 of these dollars, the 
value of the dollaris about eighty-one cents. 
The effect of the coinage has not been to 
inhance the price of silver, 


a8 Was SO Con- | 
tidently expected by the  bi-metalists. | 
The nations of Europe have practically | 


refused to join the United States in any 
effort by coinage to create a demand for 


silver that would restore it to its former 


value. They are willing to look on and see 
the United States perpetrate the folly; 


but they do not propose to have any hand 
in it and are wise in so doing. 

And here we are, after a fruitless trial of 
four years, still coining silver dollars, and 
cramming the vaults of the Treasury and 
the Mint with them, when nobody wants 
, them; and here we must going 
| from bad to worse, until Congress shall 
have common sense enough to repeal the 
Silver Law, and adopt some measure to 
dispose of the silver dollars already coined. 
We have been four years trying to make 
water run up-hill, and it obstinately still 
continues to run down-hill. Well, 


stay, 


gentle- 


men, members of Congress, how much 
longer are you going to persist in this 


expensive and dangerous farce ? 
> 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue dealings of the money market are 
assuming their usual routine after the ob- 
servance of the Holidays and the interfer- 
ence occasioned thereby, and every indi- 
cation manifests a hopefulness for the future ; 

| which is very encouraging, notwithstanding 
the profits of the past year has not been 
in accordance with the desires of the great 
‘ majority of capitalists and corporations 
| interested in financial affairs. What the 
future has inf store time will only tell: but, 
' considering all the cireumstances, the out- 
look for the present year is bright and the 
feeling touching the new campaign is for 
the most part of a cheerful character. The 
; transactions for the week past were quite 
active and the rate on call to borrowers on 
pledge of stock collateral was from 3 to 6 
| per cent., with the exception of some of 
| the early dealings when the rates were ad- 
| vanced to 12 per cent., owing to the large 
| demand to cover settlements due on the 
| first of the year. Holders of Government 
| bonds were supplied at 25 aad 3 per cent., 
| 
| 
} 


the latter being the prevailing figure. 


Time loans were quoted at 5 and 6 per cent. 
| Prime mercantile paper was discounted at 
54 and 6 per cent. 
| Bank Srocxs.—The following are the 
closing quotations for city bank shares: 
Bid. 
155 


Asked, 
1 


Bid, 
-140 


Asked, 








to launch out upon the sea of chance, The 
sales for the week amounted to 1,636,830 
shares, of which the following are highest, 
lowest, and closing prices : 

High Low Cloa'g, 





Sales. est. est. Dec. %, 
Alton and Terre Haute...... 3,120 «5 4s 507, 
| Alton and Terre Haute pf...... 1,600 w 924, 
American Tel. and C. Co...... 250 «67 66 Oi 
Boston Air Line pf.............+ 663 =O) 9 ) 
Bank and Mer. Tel.............. 100 18236 192g Isa 
Cameron Coal... ..........++++08¢ 100 «18 Is Is 
Canada Southern.............-+ 27,225 Gts¢ 6b 674 
Cedar Falls....... lw 1b 15 
Central Iowa............- oo 28 28 
Central Pacific. 17,195 8% 56 (8% 
C., C., C., and I B3hy 





Ches. and Ohio...... 
Ches. and Ohio Ist pf........... 
Ches. and Ohio 24 pf..... 
CO S..GOE E. Oiccccescorers 
Chicago, Bur., and Q.... 
Chicago and Alton...... ‘ 
Chicago and N. W.............- 


1,000 33% 
212 «34% 
“ 8 8% | 8% BM 
. 14,610 12444 120 
665 136 
42,435 13644 1824 134 














Chicago and N. W. pf.......... 4,318 161234 14546 149% 
Chicago, M., and it. P.........-171,215 107 91084 1053, 
Chicago, M., and St. Paul pf. 1,520 125 119% 121 
I nv ddccccesccarecwes 20 140 06«640 40 
Colorado Coal.......... one 700 B03g Wy Bk 
Delaware, L., and W............ 81,913 129%f 126%, 129 
TR eee 73,020 129 1263; 127}, 
Delaware and Hudson ‘ 3,600 1094¢ 107 link 
Denver and Rio Grande . 168,725 4645 «B87, 4474 
East Tennessee................++ 1,440 10°; tS a 
East Tennessee pf.. 2300 Wy ity 
Fort Worth and D.C........... 40 3% 304, 
SN Bans cc sscccccccccceserers Su Bg 6 6 
Hanover and St. Jo. pf......... 710 81 74 79 


Houston and Texas 
Tilinois Central....... 
Ind., Bloom., and W 
Lake Shore.. 














Lake Erie and ‘Western... cosseee 4,000 314, 
Louisville and Nashville........ 38,106 54 
L., New Alb., and C.........006.- 30 oR 
Taam Tekan, .....2.0cccccccecere 1,420 Bh 
Manhattan, Ist pref............. Tuo a4 
Memphis and Charleston...... 6,705 52 
Mil. and T.. Shore.........00. 0006 200 18 
Mil. and I. Shore, pref. 1,100 481, 47K 48 
Re oc ccc coicsessicesion 800 «8 82 R21; 
Michigan Central............... 21,585 995 96 977% 
Mobile and Ohio 1,100 19 «618 19¢ 
Minn: and St. Louis............. 1,559 29 2714 we 
Minn. and St. Louis, pref. 1,500 65'4 64 













Mo., Kan., aud Texas............ 39,475 383g B0%e 324% 
Missouri Pacific........ . W4lo 105%, 10074 10235 
Morris and Essex... . 3 1234; 12344 12314 
Nashville, U., and St. nae 5.400 60 55%; 587% 
New Central Coal........ .. Ww i 4 4 

WN. 9. Comtral.........ccccccccseee 34,900 Ty BBly (70, 
N. ¥. Central..........00....+26.. 75,00 12814 12545 12575 
N. Y. and New Eng....... .. 00 59 50 50 

RRR EE 139,756 4035 «377; 39% 
N. Y., L. E., and W. pref........ 8,799 | (8B 30 83 

BE Ck MI Was c ec cccscsces 2.083 263% 23g 264, 
N.Y. C. and St. L... 9950 lhe 14, 1434 
N. 


oeef.. 














Y. C. and St. L. cee 7,305 35 b> J 323, 
North and West pref...... ..... 12,700 4834 4735 | 4835 
Northern Pacitic.. ‘a . . 62,855 4984 463; 49% 
Northern Pacific pref... cecececes 19,330 8614 83% 85 
Ohio Southern.............. -. 0 1335 18 135 
Ohio and Miasissippi...... ... 2400 Bw 3S A 
Is 6s cccndncesececesse 24,080 851, 256 85 
Oregon R., and N...... 900 139°; 138 1304 
Ohio Central........... --- 3,84 155% 125, 135, 
4 eer 4,000 4344 403% 433, 
Phil. and Reading............... 31,500 56%; 52%, 55% 
Pitts., F. W., andc...... 230 135 «464135 ~—s135 
POTN DOP. 00.ccsssecccvccscses 1,08 125 122 1246 
Peoria, Dec.,and E.......... ee 1500 WH 2675 
Rens. and Sara 100 139%¢ 13914 13945 


- 16,340 92 20 21°5 
8,885 12714 


Roch. and Pitts... 
Rock Island....... 
Rich. and Dan... 80 «57% 
Rich. and W. P.. ee a — & 4 4 
Wipe. GRE AIBC... 66600. cccccc cee 0 «5 
400-89, 
St. P., and D.pref. 1,210 97g 96 7 
South Carolina.... 100 25 25 25 
EET een 100 \y ly ly 













St. L. and San. F., pref......... 740 53% 52g «53 
St. L. and 8. F., Ist pref........ 100 98 98 98 
St. P., M., and M........ccccce0e 2,100 143 «6139 =—«148 
St. P., and Omaha..............+ 29,350 533, 50t, 52% 
St. P., and Omaha, pref......... 8,825 1S 10914 112', 
Texas and Pacific.... .-- 90,426 401; 3634 387%, 
Union Pacific. . «+» 77,207 104% 1014, 10814 
Wab., St. L., and P. - 19,150 85% 82% 34% 























300 

~ 140 
ra 107 
- 140 
an 135 —- = 
Im ee % ‘Trad’s..240 - 117 
re e 3h =_ 
Le ather mee’ f....10 — ates 150 

Manhattan........ 148 180 Wall St. Nat’l.. 


Stock MarKxet.—-The new year has failed 
have been confidently expecting an im- 
provement in the condition of values in the 
| stock market; for, instead of an advance, 
the tendencies have been of a downward 
| character. Speculation on the Stock Ex- 
change opened unsteady; but toward the 
| middle of the week became somewhat 
| stronger, but was of short duration, as a 
reaction set in which lasted to the close of 





the lead in the downward turn, their weak- 


large second mortgage. The “ outsiders” 
have been conspicuously absent and have 


favorable commercial conditions, the large 
railroad earnings, easy money, and the vast 
number of points which are gratuitously 
given to those who manifest a disposition 


as yet to bring consolation to those who | 


ness being based on rumors of an issue of a | 


shown no interest in the market, despite the | 





W., St. L., and P., pref.. -+-. 29,582 655°, 652 54h 
| Wells, Fargo Ex............000 100 125 12% = 125 
| Western Union Tel.............. 65,345 8244 773, 381 
U. 8. Bonps.—The market for Govern- 
ments exhibited much activity during the 
week, owing to the large purchases which 
were made forinvestment, as a consequence 
of the low Treasury reserve, which, by 
| postponing further bond calls, gives the 
| short-date issues an increased existence. 
| Threes and 43s advanced 3, extended 5s 
| declined 4, and4s, coupon, 3. The closing 
| quotations were as follows: 


Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
4a, °81, con. at 334.108 — |Cugrency 6s, °95..129 - 
4348, 891, reg.. 3% Currency 66, °96..130 - 
big 1891, coup. .113% tee Currency te, °97..131 - 
» TOK...... 119%, 1 urrency 66, ‘98. .132 
> iw coup... ..11994¢ U9 urrency 66, '99..1388 — 





Three per cents.103% 10834 


Rartz0ap Bonps.—Railroad bonds were 
active and steady to strong. The principal 
changes were an advance of 2 per cent. in 
| Michigan Central 7s to 125; and Ohio Cen- 
| tral Incomes to 82; and 1 per cent. in Roch- 
ester and Pittsburgh Incomes, to 484; Rich- 
' mond and Danville Debentures to 62 and 
Northwest Firsts to 109. 

Bank Statement.—The Clearing House 
' statement of the condition of the Associated 
| Banks for the past week was a very favor- 
' able exhibit. It shows a gain in specie of 
$2,525,700 and in legal tenders of $1,540,- 
500; an increase in deposits of $11,217,500- 
an-expansion in loans of $6,348,000; and a 
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decrease in circulation of $87,900. The 





movement for the week results in a gain in | 
surplus reserve of #1,261,825 and the banks | 


now hold $4,637,225 in excess of legal re- 








quirements. The following statement gives 
tigures in detail : 
Legal Net 

Banks. Loans, Svyecie, Teaders. Ueyposits. 
New York... ®8,436,000 1,688,000 $384,000 = #4, 134,000 
Manhattan. £,102,000 1,476,000 636,000 7,543,000 
Merchants’. 7,121,000 1,050,900 174,900 6,149,300 
Mechanics’. 7,164,000 1,479,000 531,000 6,415,000 
Union ...... 4,457,600 591,300 853,200 3,636,000 
America.... %,558,400 127,400 476,500 6,049,100 
Phenix...... 2,675,000 603,000 41,000 2,106,000 
i 7,192,100 2,783,900 251,000 1, 5883,000 
Trad’sm'n's 2,887,200 367,500 78,000 1,724,900 
Fulton...... 1,553,300 229,500 89,900 1,207,900 
Chemical]... 13,512,000 912,400 506,800 13,927,100 
Mer. Exch.. 3,351,200 570,700 279,400 3,022,400 
Gallatin .... 4,263,400 541,600 169,400 2,404, Lut 
B’teh & Dro. 1,562,400 295,900 169,400 2,408,100 
M’chs.& Tra 905,000 206,000 82,000 989,000 
direenwich.. 87,800 16,400 160,600 980,100 
Lea. Manuf. 2,400,700 402,800 308,800 2,380,400 
Sev'nth W'd = 1,165,800 287,300 86,300 1,295,200 
St'te of N.Y. 3,682,200 384,600 136,600 3,092.00 
Amer, Ex... 15,497,000 5,091,000 404,000 10,588,000 
Commerce.. 16,352,400 3,784,400 582,900 11,751,100 
Broadway... 5,375,500 1,042,700 259,600 4,404,300 
Mercantile.. 5,806,400 2,600 656,200 5,355,600 
Pacific...... 2,201,200 356,600 200,200 2,490,100 
Republic.... 5,707,400 470,500 157,500 3,023,700 
Chatham.... 3,508 200 803,300 306,600 3 
People’s... 1,390,200 218,700 115,600 

N. America. 2,850,700 255,000 156,000 
Hanover.... 8,070,500 1,765,400 798,000 
Irving...... 3,154,000 462,900 347,800 
Metropol'n. 12,596,000 2,450,000 651,000 10,240,000 
Citizens’ ... 2,383,300 551,400 229,300 2,725,006 
Nassau 2,183,400 194,400 191,500 2,770,100 
Market. .... 2,634,900 407,200 126,700 2,271,900 
St. Nicholas 2,369,800 246,600 85,300 2,060,500 
Shoe & Lea. 3,268,000 642,000 220,000 3,314,000 
Corn Exch. 4,381,600 397,400 207,000 3,264,400 
Continent’l 5,985,600 1,542,800 210,500 6,424,600 
Oriental.... 1,983,600 73,900 891,200 1,947,500 
Marine...... 3,215.10 753,000 248,000 3,541,000 
Imp. & Tra. 20,044,400 5,053,900 428,600 21,379,200 
ee 16,764,500 4,349,000 808,700 =. 20,78,0000 
Wall St.Nat. 1,521,900 252,200 101,000 1,436,700 
North River 1,431,000 19,000 224,000 1,402,000 
East River.. 1,049,700 106,700 158,900 919,100 
Fourth Nat. 16,072,000 8,230,300 831,000 16,179,500 
Central Nat 7,639,000 408,000 1,294,000 7,741,000 
Second Nat. 2,962,000 506,000 351,000 3,500, 00u 
Ninth Nat.. 5,237,200 1,141,800 497,600 5,755,800 
First Nat'l.. 15,142,000 8,582,800 281,900 15,670,000 
Third Nat.. 6,020,700 749,400 807,900 6,337,100 
N.Y.NtLEx. 1,376,900 177,100 119,300 1,070,700 
Bowery..... 1,800,000 268,800 215,200 1,829,800 
N.Y.County 1,622,700 27,700 511,200 2,036,400 
Ger.-Amer.. 2,654,500 331,600 81,400 2,585,400 
Chase........ 4,524,100 1,092,200 356,900 5,137,100 
Fifth Ave 1,866,600 372,900 160,200 1,914,300 
German Ex. 1,547,100 60,000 290,000 1,867,900 
Germania 1,612,400 77,800 350,200 1,954,300 
U.S. Nat'l 4,393,900 1,079,900 184,400 4,649,500 
Lincoln N'l. 1,349,600 192,400 = 153,300 1,443,500 





Total... ..8317,419,200 860,152,800 20,204,700 502,881,100 


Ine. Ine. Ine. Inc. 
Comparisons.$6,348,000 $2,525,700 $1,540,500 11,217,500 
Clearings for the week ending Dec. 30th. . .8639,813,9 

do. do. do. Jan. 6th... 766,505,437 33 
Balances for the week ending Dec. 20th.... 25,406,799 17 
do. do. do. Jan. 6th.... 33,329,657 





ForrigN Excuance.—There was a better 
inquiry from bankers and a slightly in- 
creased supply of bills in the market for 
foreign exchange this week, though 
tendency was toward lower prices. The 
nominal askivg quotations were *4.81 for 
60-day bills and $4.85 for demand. Actual 


' 
| 





the | 


business was done at concessions of } to | 


1 cent. from these figures. 


Financia Irgms.—The members of the | 
Petroleum Exchange have established the | 


Seaboard Bank, which 
chiefly to the interests of the petroleum 
trade. The bank is incorporated under 
the laws of the State of New York, with a 
capital of 500,000. 
Welles Building and adjoin the rooms of 
the Petroleum Exchange. Official business 
will commence on the 16th inst. By 4 
officers are W. A. Pullman, president; 8S. B. 
Bayne, vice-president and president “a the 
National Bank of Pennsylvania; cashier, 
W. Nelson. The board of directors con- 
sist of Messrs. J. J. Vanderbilt, president 
of the United Pipe Lines; L. H. Smith, 
president of the Petroleum Exchange; D. 
. Day and Messrs. Knehlen, W. A. Ross, 
Charles Weller, and W. H. Pullman. 


FrxanciaL Irems.—Most of the National 
Banks in this city held their elections on 
Tuesday. 
front with a very strong list of directors, 
every one a representative name, the list of 
which is published in another column. 


Drvipenps.—The Trustees of the 
men’s Bank for Savings have ordered that 
interest be paid depositors at the rate of 4 
per cent. per annum on sums of $1,000 and 
under, at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum on 
sums ranging between $1,000 and $3,000, 
and at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum on 
sums exceeding $38,000, payable on and 
after 15th inst. 


Sea- 


The Hartford Steam-boiler Inspection and 
lusurance 


Company has declared its uena 









is to be devoted | 


Its offices are in the | 


The Park Bank comes to the | 


THE INDEPENDENT. 











5 per cent. subaaiaiel 
company has 17,000 steam-boilers insured | 
at a risk of $25,000,000. 

The Globe Fire Insurance Company has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of five per 
cent., payable on demand. 

The Commercial Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of five 
per cent., payable on demand. 

The Union Trust Company has declared 
a quarterly dividend of two per cent., pay- 
able January 10th. 

The Irving Savings Institution has de- 
clared interest at the rate of four per cent. 
per annum on accounts of *3,000 and under. 

The Central Pacific Railroad Company 
will pay February, 1st, three dollars per share 
on Dividend Warrant No. 15. 


The Merchanics’ Fire Insurance, of 
Brooklyn, has declared « semi-annual 
dividend of five per cent., payable on de- 
mand. 





OFFICE OF FISK & HATCH, } 
vo. 5 Nassau Street. 
NEW York, Dee. 18th, 1882. \ 


To those persons seeking «a good interest- 
paying 6-per-cent. investment at or about par 
we would recommend the Chesapeake and 
Ohio six-per-cent. bonds, due in 1911, and the 
Elizabethtown, Lexington, and Big Saudy 
sixes, due in 1902. 

Both of these bouds pay their interest reg- 
ularlyin New York City in gold. They are both 
First Mortgages on finished properties, with 
net earniogs largely in excess of their interest 
payments, and both are listed at the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

In this connection we bave just published a 
little document, ** Concerning the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway,’’ copies of which can be 
had at our office. 

FISK & HATCH. 





BROWN BROTHERS & C0,, |: 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
Ireland, and France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS CREDITS. 





THE NaTIONAL Park Bank OF New YORK, ; 
No. 214 and 216 Broapway, 
New York, 9th January, 18%. 


T THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 

stockholders of this bank, held this day, the fol- 
lowing named gentlemen were unanimously electe | a+ 
Directors for the ensuing year: 
William H. Fogg, 
Oliver Hoyt, 
Frederic A. Potts, 
Arthur Leary, 
Stuyvesant Fish, 


Eugene Kelly. 
Joseph T. Moore, 
Peter Hayden, 
Vv. Mumford Moore. 
Justus L. Bulkley, 
William H. Breeden. Francis H. Leggett, 
Bartow W. Van Voornis, ££. Kelloey Wrieht. 
George H. Potts. 
And as Inspectors of Election: 
Wilson G. Hunt Elias 8. Higwir 
John VM. Cornell. 


EF. K. WRIGHT, Cashier, 


No Risk: *<" Solid 10 per Cent. 


Rare Chance. 
Rapid Accumulation. No Hazard. 


Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 


Solid as English Corsols or U. 8. Bonds. 


For Trustees, Guardians, Clergymen, Teachers 


A Coiden Opportunity. 


For Circular addres« the 


Central Illinois Financial Agency, Jacksonville, il 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 
19 BROAD ST., NEW YORK, 


SSUE_ LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR _ TRAVELERS, 
OF EUROPE, ASIA, 


ME. 
I y ‘PANGE AND MAKE 
EGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY ON EU ROPE: 
AND CALIFORNIA 


Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write md oom op the old Banking 


HOWES s ComPaAnry, 
11 wank S®TREET, PEY, YORK 
ormerly HOWES & ACY). 
This house’ transects a general 8 wetock Commiasios 
simterest a nterest allowed rer aig its hie per cent., payable 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 316 BROADWAY. 
through the Bank, 





dividend. The | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| road Com 


| books will be closed from 2 P. 





AMERICAN 
FINANGE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELP IA: PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 
Corporate and Private Investors. 

CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail. | 
nies having lines under construction and 
their bonds purchased or negotiated. 

FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS couducted for Coun- 
ties, Towns, and Cities, and for Railroad Companies 
~< aS Corporations. 

bre T THE FINANCIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION ry ‘Railroad Companies and other Corpora- 
tions whose property isin the hands of Receiversor | 
Btees. 
WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SSCURITIES 








; on Commission. 


WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them into interest-paying investments. 
Circulars and other information furnished on ap 


plication. JOHN C. SHORT. President. 
D. M. YEOMANS, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Sec'y and Treas. 


DOMINION ‘OF CANADA 


The Financial “Association of Ontario 


issue Six Per Cent. Depentvni 
ablein1,2and 3 years, and at 1, 
premium, redeemable in 5,7 and 10 years respec- 
tively. Hualf-yearly payments of interest remitted 
to residents of the United States in American 
Currency, or by draft on New York negotiable at 
any point in possession of banking facilities. 

The security of these Debentures is excellent, and 
they are, in every other respect, a most desirable in- 
vestment, being readily converted into cash or re- 
newed from time to time, sulject to such changes in 
the rave of interest as the profitable employment of 
the funds may render necessary. 

Full particulars forwarded from the Head Office, 
Lonvon, CanaDA,on app.ication addressed to the 
Managing Director 
JOSEPH D. SAUNBY, | EDWARD LE RUEY, 

President. Managing Sisester. 


MORTG AGES ON FARMS. AND 
KANSAS CITY REAL ESTATE, 
NETTING SEVEN PER CENT. 

Semi-Annual Interest to Investors. 

We negotiate Loans on improved and productive 
farms in the best portions of Kansas and Missouri, 
worth from three to five times the amount loaned. 

Acknowledged to be the most SAFE ana PROFIT 
ABLE form of investing money known 

In an experience of many year, and loaning two 
ealiteonaaiena: not one dollar lost. 

We assume the responsibility of MAKING ONLY 
SAFE LOANS, of collecting the interest and principal 
and remitting to investors, FREE OF CHARGE, and 
in case of any ae or delay in making such col 
lections, AGKEEING TO STAND ALL EXPENSE, and 
SHIELD INVESTORS FROM LOSS. TITLES GUAR 
ANTEED. ALL FUNDS PROMPTLY PLACED. Write 
for circular and full particulars, stating amount you 

would wish to invest on satisfactory evidence as to 
securities. titles. ete. Address 

- MORGAN, 
GENERAL AGENT FOR NEW ENGLAND, 
WESTERLY, K. I. 


JARVIS, CONELIN & CO, Kansas City, Mo. 
Investment Bonds. 


We offer a large line of choice railroad bonds and 
other desirable securities on favorable terms. 
Oirculars and full particulars furnished on apvlica 


at Tan, redeem- 
Sand 6 per cent. 





tion. 


A. W. Beasley & Co., 


No. 988 BROADWAY, 





New York. 
INVESTORS © §).r%n 2 


erpe nence} 


‘ 
$4,000,000 eno bonnes ; Nate Setter test rd B. Watkins & Co. 


ARM RM MORTGAGE C0. 


wrence, Kuan., offers to ate 
securities un the ppartect. Fik 
MORTGAGE LAVANS wpon inp a 4 
Jarmes, Interest and princi maidon day 
of maturity in New York. —4 » promptly 





ponons dd Large experience. sy ene Send 
or_cirenlar, references and sample forms 

F. M. PERKINS, President; J. T.WA RNE, Vice 
President; VL. H. PERKINS, Secretary ; . Ww. 


GILLETT, Treasurer; N. F. HART, je — 





-—sDIVIDEND NOTICES. 


Orrick Cexrtrau Pactric RaArLRoap Compary,) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. Sth, 1988. > 
TT} HREE DOLLARS PER SHARE WILL 
he paid on presentation of dividend warrant No. 
16 nor after Feb. I«t, at this office, or at the office of 
the company. No. 23 Broad Street. New York. Tranefer 
M. Jan. a i to WAM 
By order of the Prerd of Direc’ 
EK. H. MILLER, oe eeretery 
COMMERCIAL Fire InsvURANCE COMPANY.’ 
New York, 157 Broadway, January 3d, 1* ' 


62d DIVIDEND. 


TEVHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a semi-annual dividend of Frve (5) per 
Crwt., payable on demand. 


WALTER LAWRENCE, Secretary. 


“eb. 3d. 


Orric® or THE | 

Grose Fire Insvrancr Compaxyy, | 

No, 161 Broapway. 
New York, January 1, 1. 
‘Q.HIRTYSIXTH DIVIDEND. — THE USUAL 
SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND of Five (5) vxn Cert. 
has been declared, payable on demand. 
EDGAR E. HOLLY, Secretary. 


“IRVING SAN LARS TRU TION. 
tw Yor«,. Dec. Sixt, 1982. 
Dec. fist, 1 


iiss Se. sary : — yo frnceeding | 
sein oe a 





SEAMEN's od 4 Serena) 
74 aND 76 W. 


Tere att ry HAVE ORDERED JAZ ISTE 


six Rt, aa Bist ultimo, as follows 

On accounts ae i enneeting one Geusnt dollars at 
the rate of Fou CENT, per an’ 

On accounts “aneer than one fnoemansd Gaiters, bus 
not exceeding three thousand dollars, at the of 
THRER PER CENT. per annum. 

on accounts larger than three thousand 
at the rate of Two 7 =- per annum, paya’ 
an er 
The interest will be placed to the credit of depositors 


a* priuci 

— WM. H. MAOY, President. 
Henny P. MARSHALL, Cashier. 

New York, January 4th, 1883. 


i TNION TRU we COMPANY OF YEW Y Ha 
3 BROADWAY, CORNER 


e On 


New Yor«, Janu ary 3 ies. 

The revular quarter! dividend of TW ) (2) per Cant 
on the capital stock of the Union Trust Company 
New York will yf ~ mid at the office of the company on 
and after the 10th day of January, 1888. 

"he transfer booker will close on Returday. January 
fth, and reopen on TO January lith, 1888. 
). DONAL N, Seoretary. 


Sixty-Second Dividend, 


HANOVER 


A Semi-Annual Dividend of FIVE (6) PER CENT. tas 
payable on demand at the ot TM She So ‘ompany, No, 


is] Broadway. 
¢-President and Recretary. 
New Yors, January My Tess. 


644 AND 646 Broapway, 
Dec, 26th, 1882. 
63” SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND,—The Trust: 
ees of this Institution have declared interest on 


MANHATTAN BAVINGR INSTITUTION, 


deposits (entitled thereto under the by-laws) at the rate 
of 4 per cent. per annum on all sums remaining on de 
posit during the three or six months ending Decem- 
ber Sist inat. on and after Monday, January 


15th. 


Payable 


EDWARD SCHELL, President, 
©, F. ALVORD, Secretary. 


w matinee" U NION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, } 
New York, Dec, 13th, 1888, 45 
DIV IDEND Ne. 62, 
‘HE BOAKD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 
declared a quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE 
HALF PER CENT. upon the capital stock of this com 
pany from the net earnings of the three months end 
ing Dec. Sist instant, payable at the office of the 
Treasurer, on and after the 15th day of January next, 
to shareholders of record on the 2uth day of Decem 
her Instant. 

The transfer books wil! be closed at § o'clock on the 
afternoon of Deo. 20th instant. and opened on the 
morning of the 16th of January next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER. Treasurer, 


THE "NaTiowan Park Bank or New - Yorx, ) 
New York, 19th December, 1882. ‘ 
‘PSHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS 
day declared a dividend of FOUR PER CENT. from 
the earning® of the past six months, payable 9d Jan. 
uary, 1s, 


The transfer books will remain closed until the ith 


proximo., 
FE. K. WRIGHT, Caabier, 


Tue LAKE SWORE AND 
MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RarLway Co., 
REARURER'® OFFICE, 
GRAND © pee. DEPOT, | 


New Yo tah 
\HE BOARD OF DikecTORS OF Ahoy 
Company have aia a day declared a guertcety Sve « 
dend of two PEK CENT. upon its capital stock ks pax 
able on THURSDAY, ‘the FIRST day of FEBRU RR 
next, at this office 
The taansfer booke will be closed at 8 o'clock P. M. 
on FRIDAY, the 2th inet., and wili be reopened on the 
morning of Monday, the bth da a February next. 
. VANDERBILT, Acting Treasurer 


METROPOLITAN VINGS BANK. 
a5 ‘hird Avenue 
(opi toru DINEDE or pneutate » 


INTEREST FOR THE ae MON ite. edie 5 3 
Bist, 182, will be paid on and after JANUARY Vith, is, 
to depositors entitled thereto, in accordance with 
lows of the state and the by-laws of the bank, aa fol- 
low 

ON ACCOUNTS which do not exceed $1,000 at the 
rate of sponTs ‘ent. per annum. 

ON ACCOUNTS of more than $1,000 
Four per Cent. per annum on the prt 
per Cent. on the exceas. 5. WL 

G. N. CONKLIN, Bec" y. 


FRANKLIN AMD... EMPORU M FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE CO. OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
No. 237 proadway. 


"PSHE ANNUAL ELECTION FOI TWENTY « 

ONE (21) Directors of rit FOI ay be eld 

at this office on WEDNESDAY, January 193. Polle 

open from 11 A. M, to 12 0'« tos k 

F. A. VURGABON, Secretary. 

nA SEMI-ANNUAL DIV IDEND ¢ OF 81X PER CENT, 

as been declared by the IhOW wecreecy 
- A, Ist, 18 F.A. mi vey 


EAST RIVER SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


No. § Ougscnans Sr., New Youx, Dec, 


| 
\ 
¢ 
| 
} 


at the rate of 
1,000 and T mee 
(DEN, Pres't 


FOUR PER er annum, and upon sume | - 

cos of two t oer dollars at the ra’ eof THR 

PER CENT. upon such excess, BLOOM Jn. 

1H, w. President. 
Cuas. A. Warrney, Secreta: 


MARINE NATIONAL BANK 
Br Vann 0 Wall, STREET, 
1982. 


? 4 
PNB cour Bae BER eel 
Stock of is Bon hee | this day been domiged out 6 
ee vapainne of Ing six months, paya on an 
: a aha will remain closed until Jan- 
JOHN D. FISH, Cashier. 
MEcuAmion’ NaTIONAL Baw, } 
New Yor, Dec. Sth, 1988. { 
A DIVIDEND OF FOUR PER CENT. WILL 
be paid to the stockholders of this bank on and after 
the 24 day of January, 168. Transfer books will be 
closed from this date to day of payment. 
w. eos COX, Cashier, 


Comrnrents L N 
nw 


FORTY-EIGHTH DIVIDEND. 


TE PARE OLD 
































— 
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Commercial, 
TENNESSEE EE READIU STERS. 


Rev. De. Hoyt, the pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Nashville, believes 
in prayer and also believes in honesty. In 
recently opening the proceedings of one of 
the houses of the Tennessee Legislature, he 
asked God to save that state from the stain, 
disgrace, and curse of repudiation. The 
Readjusters have the majority in both 


houses of the legislature; and such a shot 


as this, coming from clerical lips in the 
form of prayer, was alike unexpected and 
unwelcome to the men who have iniquity 
in their hearts and mean, as soon as possi- 
ble, to develop it in overt action, while it 
was pre-eminently acceptable to the honest 


men of the legislature. We congratulate 


Dr. Hoyt upon his manly, Christian courage 
n making an appropriate prayer at the 
right time and in the hearing of men who 
greatly needed to hear just such praying. 
It was good praying and good preaching at 


the same time. If all the ministers of Ten- 


nessee had the pluck of Dr. Hoyt, and would 
speak out in their pulpits against the ras- 
cality of repudiation, and ask God to give 
the people repentance and better minds, 
the predominant public sentiment of that 
state would be too honest to tolerate this 
high-handed knavery. A Christianity, so- 
called, whether in the pulpit or the pew, 


that does not purify the heart, and, conse- 
quently, the practice, is but a name, without 
the substance of the thing as taught by 
Christ and his apostles. We believe in the 
name; but itis far better to have the thing 
without the name than the name without 
the thing. Orthodoxy and form are but an 
empty show when they cover up iniquity 
and fraud. 

The story of the Tennessee debt and of 
the efforts at repudiation in that state is a 
long one and has often been told» The 
total amount of the debt, including unpaid 
interest andsome other items, is about $28, 
000,000. And, if all the people of Tennessee 
were strictly honest, they would provide for 
the payment of this debt to the last dollar; 
paying the interest annually and gradually 
accumulating a sinking fund that would 
ultimately liquidate the principal. They are 
able to do soand they cannot afford, in the 
long run, not to do so. If their assets were 
in the hands of an individual, against whom 
the compulsory processes of law could 
operate, there is not a doubt that the whole 
debt would be paid. But, because, in 
their organized character as a body politic, 
they are a sovereign state, not suable in 
their own courts, without their consent, and 
not suable in the Federal courts, the ques- 
tion whether they will pay atallor how 
much they will pay is simply a question 
of commercial honesty, with no judicial 
power lodged anywhere to compel them to 
pay anything. 

The last legislature of the state passed a 
compromise act that at the time was sup- 
posed to be the final settlement of the debt 
question. This act scaled down the debt at 
the rate of forty per cent. and authorized 
the issue of new bonds in payment of the 
remaining sixty per cent., bearing interest 
at the rate of three per cent. for a series of 
years, and thereafter a higher rate of in- 
terest. The creditors, to the amount of 
several millions, exchanged their old bonds 
for new ones on this basis, and the July 
interest on the new bonds was paid. 
The treasurer of the state, however, now 
refuses to pay the January interest on 
these bonds, that has just matured, though 
he has the necessary funds to make the 
payment and although the law makes it 
his duty to do so. The reason for this 
refusal is found in the fact that, at the 
last election, the Democratic Readjusters 
obtained a large majority in both 
houses of the legislature, and these re- 
pudiating Readjuster Democrats do not 
mean to stand by the contract made by 
the last legislature, but do mean to scale 
down the whole debt again, includ- 
ing the new bonds, so as to pay but fifty 
cents on the dollar, and issue new bonds 





bearing three per cent. interest, with no ad- | 
vance in the rate by the lapse of time. This | 


is the program of the Readjusters. They 


are in power, having the majority in both | 
branches of the legislature, and can do just | 
what they please. The prospect is that | 


they will support and justify the treasurer 
in his unlawful refusal. The creditors are 
at their mercy, and must take what they 
chose to pay or take nothing. 

How came these repudiating Readjusters 
to be in power? The reasonlies in the fact 


that the public sentiment of Tennessee, as | 


shown by the last election, is a dishonest 
and knavish public sentiment. 
sole reason. The people understood what 
they were doing when electing the present 
legislature. They knew the sentiments of 
the candidates; and if, as is the fact, they 
have chosen a majority of repudiators, then 
the majority of the people are repudiators, 
and deliberately, with their eyes open and 
with full purpose aforethought, mean to 
cheat their creditors. A forty-per-cent. 
swindle is not large enough for them. 
What they want and what they voted for is 
a fifty-per-cent. swindle, with a permanent 
sealing down of the interest from six per 
cent. to three per cent. That is the plain 
English of the matter. There is no use in 
mincing words on this subject. A spade is 
a spade, no matter what name you give 
to it. 

We do not mean to say that there are no 
honest men in Tennessee, or that there are 
no newspapers that have ‘denounced the in- 
iquity of the Readjuster program and 
done what they could to prevent its success. 
We do not mean to say that there are no 
ministers there who, like Dr. Hoyt, pray 
and preach against this iniquity. But we 
do mean to say that the majority of the 
people of that state, if endorsing the Read- 
juster plan, as seems to be the fact, are 
self-indicted, before Heaven and earth, as 
being thoroughly dishonest. We would not 
trust such a people for one moment to the 
amount of a penny, if they had the power 


to cheat. 
ee ee ees 


DEY Goons. 


Since the opening of the new year the 
market for dry goods has gradually as- 
sumed a more animated appearance and a 
greater activity has been manifested in the 
various departments in the distribution of 
goods. Prices are low, however, and 
much murmuring is heard about the un- 
profitable transactions that have been con- 
summated in some lines of goods where the 
production has been largely in excess of 
the demand. A goodly number of package- 
buyers from the South and West have pre- 
sented themselves upon the market during 
the past week, and a revival of _ busi- 
ness is confidently expected in the 
very near the future. 
chants are cutting the lines close, and man- 
ifest no desire to accept consignments, as 
they have done in the past; but insist that 
the productions shall be in accordance with 
the popular demand. This prudence is a 
good omen for the future and there is no 
doubt its effect will soon be felt. Mean- 


Commission mer- | 


This is the | 


light fancy prints by early buyers and some | 
fair sales of these goods have already been 
made by traveling salesmen. Shirtings con- | 
tinue in fair request and staples and Turkey 
reds are more sought for; but dark fancies, 
robes, furnitures, patch-work, and solids are 
mostly quiet. 

Ginghams.—There has been but a limited 
demand for ginghams, though seersuckers | 
have received considerable attention from | 


| buyers and the leading agents are doing a | 


| demand; all soft dress fabrics were quiet. 








time, there is a moderate demand for certain | 
staple and Spring fabrics and agents are | 


making considerable deliveries of cotton 
goods, hosiery, underwear, white goods, 
etc. on account of back orders. Leading 


jobbers report a somewhat improved pack- | 


age trade in domestics, prints, etc.; but the 
demand for assorted parcels continues light, 
but fully up tothe usual between-seasons 
standard. 


Cotron Goops.—The main features of the | 


cotton goods market are unchanged. Brown 
and bleached goods are moving fairly, as 
the result of new business and in execution 
of former orders; but few large transac- 
tions are reported and there is not the least 
tendency toward speculation on the part of 
either jobbers or converters. Colored cot- 
tons are in irregular demand and, upon the 
whole, sluggish in agents’ hands. Prices 
are steady in such makes of goods as gov- 
ern the market; but outside makes of tick- 


ings, cheviots, etc. are a trifle easier in some | 


cases. ; 

Print Oloths have been very quiet, and, 
while prices of 56x60s are entirely nominal 
and in buyers’ favor, most holders of 64x 
64s still ask 8 11-16 cents for that grade of 
cloths. 

Prints.—There was a moderate call for 


« AA.36 10 “ Cambric 4 121¢ 
Allendale..... 6-4 17 |Masonville..... 9l¢ 
Bie 20 |Nashua, E 4 9 
eo panel 84 221¢ _ 2 42 11% 
Avondale ...... 36 «8 “  W....45 12 
Ballou & Son. -.36 7)¢\Newmarket, F..36 734 
98 6 \N. Y. Mills.....36 114 
Bay Mills rr 94; “ ‘Wer Twist 36 12}¢ 
Bellows Falls. ‘35 10 54 16 
Blackstone, AA.36 84; ‘“ ee 1744 
Boott, R....... 27 =«5%| * ++ 84 
i ee 36 a - 6-4 1616 
“ AGC....36 94¢| ++eeT-4 20 
Cabot 7-8 7 | “ -. 84 22 
bakevanee 44 T¢) “ ---%4 26 
© ssnsewd 98 1034) “ --104 271g 
Ot ssmanmewie 6-4 he ‘od .-11-4 32i¢ 
Canoe .....00¢ 27 «4% a SEBS 54 16 
| Clinton, Al....36 9 | “ 
Dauntless...... 36 6 ‘Slaterville...... 83 6g 
ht,Anchor36 10 (Tuscarora, XX.36 
Fearless. 36 36 
Fruit of the Loom 2 
“ “ - 
“ “ 42 
pepatiets baned 4 
Goll "stedai.. - 
Great Falls, 'S..31 
- M..33 
ay denp nin | a 
Hi 's m ¢ 
ee” . 38 of Washington. . ..26 
« 6 ("96 OiglWi 100836 1 
“ a SS - cotton— 12 
o * 2 2 we 4 RY ll 
pens... 9 “ cambric...— 123¢ 
onngacets 8 8 |Whitineville...96 8 
In Orchard : “ -.88 7 
“« DW a . 
Langdon, 76. ...86 ALS il 


very fair business. | 


Dress Goops.—There was a very mod- 
erate inquiry for Fall and Winter dress 
goods by package buyers; but low prices | 
enabled some of the leading jobbers to re- 
duce their stocks materially. Spring fabrics 
were sought for by early buyers and addition 
al orders for certain specialties—such as lace 
buntings, nuns’ veilings, yarn-dyed ‘‘ wash 
fabrics,” etc. were placed with agents to a 
fair amount. 


Woo en Goops.—The market for woolen 
goods has been wanting in activity, as agents 
and jobbers made all possible deliveries of 
past and current orders which were received 
previous to January Ist. The new business 
for the week was very light, though stocks 
are generally in pretty good condition and 
are firmly held. The demand for fancy 
cassimeres and worsteds has been limited 
and heavy weights have been in little re- 
quest even ina reassorting way. Clothiers 
have placed a few moderate orders for 
future delivery in Spring goods, though, as 
a rule, they have bought very sparingly. 
Flannels have been in small reassorting | 





Hostery, UNDERWEAR, AND Fanoy Kuyt 
Woo.tens.—Heavy weights were in very 
occasional reassorting request, but some- 
thing was done in the way of deliveries of 
early orders placed for Spring goods, mainly 
staple. Knit goods have found a slow 
market. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 


The market for foreign goods presented a 
very flat appearance during the past week, 
there being no demand to speak of and im- 
porters have had little to do, except in the 
way of stock-taking and a general settling- 
up of the old year’s business. Some atten- 
tion has been given to Spring goods, how- 
ever, and some of the samples have been 
opened this week, for the inspection of 
buyers, who are shortly expected to arrive. 
Prices in the main were firm. The imports 
of dry goods at this port for the past week 
and since January 1st, 1883, compare as fol- 
lows with the same period of the past year: 


For the week 1883. 1882, 
Entered at the port...............0+- $2,347,146 82,089 035 
Thrown on market,...........s+00++ 1,847,650 1,734,861 

Since Jan. ist 
Entered at the port.........cssessees 2,346,146 2,089,035 
Thrown on the market.............. 1 7847,650 1,734,861 

it SEAMEN His 


WEEKLY DRY Goons § QUOTATIONS 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Monpay EveNrtnNG, January &th, 1883. 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS#, 


Androscoggin: * Langdon GB...36 1114 
“ L..36 88) Lonsdale.......36 gig 








PRINTS. 
| Sc nstenns —@ 6 Manchester.... 


dren. 








saat .r.. 6 |Laconia. 104 2% 
ntic Aen. y 8 | yee . 114 
based 4' n ---40 10 
ae $¢ Massachusetts : % 
= y,..08 Oe - 36 6% 
“ LL...96 6%) “ a 
9 Vue © Oe Dicea 30. «5 
Appleton, A....36 8 “  Btand. 36 7 
” XX ..36 7 |Mystic River...36 7 
~. weenae i" Nashua, fine O.. 1g 


Augusta kovneae 36 6«ST7 - R....86 8 
<0 cae 64 “ EB... .40 9% 


- fan “ VV... ie 
Broadway. .... 36 ie Newmarket, DD. = 6% 
Bedford, R.....30 544! 6% 
Boott, ©... .. oA 64) “NS 1 

et rrr 36 |Pac ‘ific, Extra. 38 4 

* & — is ames 

—_ ee 89; 'Pepperell veecbel 164g 
Continental, Cc. 36 1% ....8-4 20 
D40 8% 0“ «|. 9-4 2910 
| Conestogo, D. .28 6 ” -.. 10-4 25 

“ G..:30 64) LL ln-4 O71 

“ 8...838 7%| “ ....124 39% 

" W...36 7 Ves |Pepperell Efine,39 = 8 
Dwight, X.... ..30 i * 2. Be 

a 33 68 « iia ¥ 

© Bcc 38 7 “ N....80 6% 
Exeter, A...... 36 $4 <> *- 36 «8 

i ae 33 ee 
Elierton.....10-4 2% | “ ...... 14 


5-4 
Great Falls, E..36 8 ‘Pittafield, A....36 54 
Hill’sS’mp. Td’m45 1214 Pocasset, C....36 7g 
Indian *-o 36 «8 aa 
© «te 
“ a ..40 
“ % 45 
Indian Orchard : 


= Xx" "36 


30 — 
eke: 8-4 0 a >” 
* was O4 Mi) lace 48 13 


American. .....6 @ 634 Merrimack, D..—@ 6 
Allen’s fancy..—@ —(Mallory 646 
Arnold’s..... +-—@ 63¢/Oriental....... 6 @ 6% 
Cocheco.... ... —@ 6¢ Pacific......... —@ 6% 
Dunnell’s fancy—@ 6}¢ Richmond's. ...—@ 634 
Garner’s...... “a. fPimapeon’ 3 solid 

Gloucester... 


Hamilton...... eS) 2k ae 6 @ 64 
Knickerbocker, 

fancy........—@ 63s| Shirtings.....—@ 54¢ 
Lancaster......—@— |Windsor, fancy.—@ ” 


_@ 1% JEANS. 


Amory ......-. —@ 74 \Laconia....... —@ 1% 
Andr \Kearsarge sat..—@ 814 

I nie: cone ie’ 81¢ Lawrence...... —@ 84 
Canoe River...—@ 614 Naumkeag sat..—@ 81¢ 
Clarendon..... —@ 64 Rotkpor blea..—@ 834 
IndianOrchard, = (Rockport...... —@ 7¢ 


Imported. ..—@ 7 


CHECKS, 
Caledonia, +. Sra Park Mills, No. 


—@10%) 60........... —@13 
Economy...... eu” |Park Mills, No. 
Fork Mare, Ho. ar —@134 
Prodigy. . .—-@l11 York, Pisexcans —@12 
DENIMS; 
Amoskeag.... —— le, OC... 050 —@12 
ee —@ 9 ‘Otis, er —@13 
Columbian, h’y Pearl River....—@15 
psinée cmne —@16 ork..........—@I16 
Columb’n, XXX Warren, AXA..—@141¢ 
BOWR..<c00- —@14%4 “BB. ...—@13}¢ 
GINGHAMB. 
Amoskeag......—@ 814 Piunkett....... —@ 8 
Ble cv cnesace —@ 8¢ Renfrew....... —@101¢ 
Glasgow, checks—@— White M’f'gCo., 
Gloucester, n’w—@ 814] _staple.. -—-@ 8 
Lancaster...... —@ 8 sf white M'f'gCo., 
Manchester....—@ 734; fancy....... ~~ 8 
TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag,ACA.. 17 \Methuen, AA.... 151¢ 
= “44 21 | - ASA... 18 
- } eee 7 
” B... 14 {Pearl River...... 1644 
- das 13. |Pemberton, AA.. 144 
a | 12 | “ 2... 
“ oe 1134) “ E.... 104g 
- | 11 (Swift River...... 84 
Cordis, AAA...32 15 ome, pone , Or 
“  ACE...32 17 81¢ 
* aL... ‘Willow Brook, 
Hamilton, B..... 1234] No. 1.......... 

- [( 32 1614 
Lewiston, A...36 18g] “ ....... 80 18k 
BROWN DRILLS, 

Appleton... ...— O0¢ Massschu- 

Augusta...... — @T7}¢\_ setts, D.. @ 8% 

Fs @8% Massachu-_ 

Laconia.... .. — @8%\_ setts,G — @7 

Lyman, H....— @8!\Pepperell — @ &\& 

Langley, B...— @8 (Stark, A — @ 8% 
STRIPES. 


American....— @ 9¢ Otis, BB... en 
Amoskeag. ...— @ll's Thorndike, A 

“ fancy.— @12'¢ gins 
Columbian...— @ gig Uncasville, kK “gh 
Hamilton....— ee L etrennemanas "10" eux 





Fashionable Clothing for 
Men, Youth, Boys, and Chil- 
Reliable Goods at low 
prices. 

JOHN PARET & CO., 
402 and 404 Fulton Street, 
Cor. Gallatin Place, 
Brooklyn. 


J. E. STANTON, Manager. 
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Given Away. 
SEE CARD BELOW. 


MW. i. DOYLE 


267 and 269 Grand St., cor. Forsyth. 


GRAND CLEARING-OUT SALE 
Fall and Winter Stock 
DRY GOODS 


During the Next Thirty Days. 


Must be SOLD at any , pees ICE, to make 
room for 


SPRING STOCK. 


Now is the TIME to get 
BONA FIDE BARGAINS 


Dress Goods, Silks, Cloaks, Suits, Shawls, Velvets, 
Blankets, Furs, Ladies’ and Gentes’ Furnishing 
Goods of every description, Laces and Dress 
Trimmings, Domestic and Housekee ~ping Goods 
of all kinds, etc., etc. 


‘ 
CARD. 
m Abortion TO THE GREAT BARGAINS NOW 
ERED. I WILL PRESENT TO Bue id PUR. 
CHASER ONE OF MY NEW AND ELEGANT 


SOUVENIRS, 


WHICH WILL BE ACKNOWLEDGED BY ALL THE 
HANDSOMEST EVER PRESENTED. 


M. L. DOYLE, 


267 and 269 Grand St.. cor. Forsyth St., 
New York. 


SPECIAL SALE 


DRESS GOODS 
SILKS. 


EJ Denning Co 


continuing the Retail Business of the late firm of 


A.T.STEWART & C9., 


WILL OFFER ON MONDAY NEXT 


200 Pieces 


SILK AND WOOL AND ALL-WOOL 


PLAIDS 
at 50c., 60c., 75c. per Yard; 


recent prices, $2.50 to $3 per yard. 
Also 100 Pieces Heavy Quality 
Plain Colored Silks 


at 60c. to $1.75 per yard; 
formerly $2 to $4 per yard. 


Orders by mail promptly executed and samples sent 
when desired. 


Broadway, 4th Av.,9th and {Oth Sts. 


IRA PEREGO. 


SHIRTS, 
+ $1.25, $1.50. 


Special Orders 
aT 
Short Notice. 


PERFECT FIT. 


128 and 130 Fulton 
Street 
and 87 Nassaa St., 


NEW YORK. 
Fall and Winter 


—— 

















Our new cata- 
logue will tell you 
how safely, easily and 
cheaply you can buy 
clothing for men or boys 
y mail. Send your ad- 


dress, and we will forward it 
by return post. 


Wanamaker & Brown. 


Oak Hall, 
Sixth and Market Sts., Philadelphia. 








Weekly Market Review. 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 
[For the Week ending sanamet Jan. 5th, 1882. 
COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice....... 6 @10 | 
Santos, Choice to Best................ 8Y@ 8% 
Mocha 23 @2 





ET Ae eee 20 @40 


Shipping, . easg eee eel &— 60 @8— 65 
Timothy, xem aa OT --. —~ %& @ — 0 
wer, Mixed, “ “ .... — 60 @ — 65 

Oat Straw, > | ¢ — 40 @ — 4 

Long Rye Straw, “ ” — 60 @ — 65 

Short Rye Straw, “ “ — 4 @ — 55 


ale AND STRAW. 


—— << 


COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


NEW BUTTER. 


CHEESE. 





, | Sn 13 @60 
"ee ere 14 @45 
Ny 5na446s8ssmenaeaateesenl 27 @65 
EE ES a 15 @76 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime................. 7X@ 8 
Hanp.—Cut Loaf........cccccccccces 9 @ 9% 
Dic id assole wiecgace 9 @9% 
esse ctdccatdanoden 9 @ 9% 
ne ceenenctensnamee 854@ 8% 
Wurre.—Standard cil sca semen nde cae 84@ 84 
EE daccvcaneseenencaecs 7 @1% 
po ee ere 6K@ 6% 
____ ESE eee 6%@ 6% 
MOLASSES 
Sia aderisdintesedneneesenced 26 @30 
0S 30 @34 
a, Pree 35 @40 
Bi ee 35 @53 
New Orleans, new crop.............+. 43 @62 
FISH. 
George's Cod (new), per qtl...8— — @ $7 25 
Grand Bank Cod............. —— @ 62 
Mackerel, No. 1 Mass.......... 15 00 @ 17 50 
Mackerel, No. 2 Mass.......... 12 00 @ 13 00 
Mackerel, No. 3 Masg.......... 900@ 9 50 
Herring, per box............. 24 @ 25 
SALT. 
Turk’s Islands, per bush.....@— 30 @®— 33 
Mediterranean............... — 2 @ — 3 
Liverpool, Fine Ashton'’s p.sk — — @ 2 50 
Liverpool, “ Higgins’s, ““ —— @ 2 50 
Liverpool, ‘“ Phoenix, “—— @ 250 
Liverpool, “ W'shi’gt’n’s‘“© 150 @ — — 
Liverpool, ‘ s’ndry bra’s “ 40 @ 145 
—_ 
GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Erc. 
Four: 
Sour Extras and Patents...€3 75 @®4 75 
se Gn cicdecescnss 275 @ 3 25 
Superfine Spring........... 270 @ 3 00 
Ohio, Ind., Mich.,Il., Super- 
BE SU vcacencccecas 310 @ 3 50 
State Extra brands......... 350 @ 3 70 
Western Spring Wheat, ext’a 3 50 @ 3 70 
Minnesota, ‘‘Clear”........ 400 @515 
ae Wheat, ‘‘Patents”.. 540 @ 7 25 
Good to Choic Spring 
Wheat, Extras........... 375 @400 
Ex. Amber Ind.. Ohio, and 
| Oe 350 @ 4 00 
O. Round Hoop Ex. (ship'g). 3 50 @ 4 00 
White Wheat Ex. (0. & Be 375 @ 4 20 
St. Louis, Family.......... 430 @475 
St. Louis, Choice.......... 450 @ 4 8 
Genessee, Extra Brands... 430 @ 4 75 
Winter Wheat, ‘‘ Patents”.. 5 00 @ 7 00 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 3 50 @ 4 75 


SovuTHERN Fiove: 


Dctatasncksehcseennnns 450 @4% 
NE oon adccwawanewas 520 @5 75 
See eee 600 @7 0 
Rye Fiovr : 
DE Mcndsccédrnteanadans 280 @ 310 
Serer: - a Fs 
Corn MEAL: 
Mis abksncakicees $00 @ 375 
a 8375 @ 8 90 
 . ae 375 @— - 
GRAIN. 
WHEAT 
Mes hace otiendaannaagl #109 @#114 
_ "= JERR —%9 @-— — 
a citi RS SS ae pa 109 @1 16 
Corn 
NN Sin irs sisrewsiares-osk — 55 @— 63 
ASST — 69 @— 70 
Co er 62'¢@— 65 
Oats 
ae — 49 @— 5ily 
| EE errr — 47 @— — 
New York, Mixed....... — 44.¢@— 49 
Rye: 
Ee — 70%@— 71% 
Pennsylvania.... .... ....+ — 68 @— 68%, 
Beans 
ey ee 270 @2 75 
SN itinintackweaenen 325 @ 3 30 
_ 2 eer 270 @2 75 
Peas 
Green, 1882, ® bush........ 135 @— — 
Southern Black Eye, ? 2- 
Sea 27% @—— 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork : 
OS rrr #19 25 @?—- — 
ff. ee 1550 @ — — 
BE BNIB cc cnvccvecce 1850 @ — — 
Se vinntcrnan hind 18 75 @ - 
Bacon : 
Short Clear. . —— @ 107% 
i" «eee 975 @ 10 00 
_ SRR 10 25 @ 10 37% 
Cur Mzats: 
Smoked Hams........... -4@—-— 
Smoked Shoulders. . —10 @ — — 
Smoked Strips........... — 13%@ — 
MILL FEED 
Pi acchoncasetiecsnunas anil $16 50 @217 00 
SNCs bie cbexUewees cant soueke 16 50 17 00 
Ee ee 18 00 é 19 00 
SS eee 19 00 @ 20 00 
noes dieses peché aeactatesaas 22 00 @ 23 00 
- . ea 18 00 @ 20 00 
Sree 28 00 @ 29 00 
| Linseed Meal ........ devs cvecded 27.00 @ 28 00 
ME ac ctenstaticnndeeets 23 00 @ & 00 


Cranberries, Jersey, 
good, per c rate : 

Peanuts, Virginia, hand- -—p a 4, 
OT Bes <anaee 


air to 
350@ 375 


State, Factory, fine................... 12% @13 
Oe ORR rrr need 104¢@12 
Bly Sarre errr 9¢@10%¢ | 
Ohio Factory, flat fine................ 12% @138 
Flat, good to prime...........+es..005 10 @ll 
Skimmed Creamery..............+++: —@7 
Full-skimmed Factory, new........... 8 @ 4% 
EGGS. 
Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by..32 @33 
State and Pennsylvania........... .. 28 @29 
Western and Canadian................ 7 @28 
LARD. 
Western, per 100 Ibs........ #11 ee — - 
CP WeeiGiabercsoudecsiareninne 12 26 
__ ER eee 11 ee _-— 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, dry picked............. — 17 @— 18 
pring Chick ns, Philadelphia...— 20 @— 22 
SS ae — 14 @— 15 
“ State and Western...... — 14 @— 14 
gg ere — 12 @— 1% 
VEGETABLES. 
Onions, Red, per bbl.. 1% @17 
| rrr 150 @ 1 75 
Onions, White “ 3 00 @ 4 50 
Cabbage, near-by, cr 100. . 6 00 @10 00 
Potatoes, Eastern, Rose, pel r bbl. 275 @— — 
Potatoes, Western N. | A 2 50 @ 2 75 
Sweet Potatoes, per bbi.. 200 @ 2 75 
Beets, L. L, pet 100 bunches. 100 @ 1 30 
Turnips, Russian, per bbl.. .— 75 @ 100 
Squash, per bbl.. 250 @ 30 
DOMESTIC ‘GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, West’rn N. Y., m’x'd I'ts #2 00 @ #3 00 
Apples, Baldwin's, per bbl..... 300 @ 3 75 
Apples, Greenings, per bbl. . 300 @ 375 
Apples, Windfalls, per bbl. . 175 @ 225 
Oranges, Florida, choice, per 
BO 350@ 400 
| oranges Fla., fair to good, per 
} ee coset a 350 @ 3 75 
} eal W. N. Y., Catawba. . 6 @— 6% 
Grapes, Isabella, per Ib povncpee —3%@-- 4 
Cranberries, Jersey, pr. p. cr’te 4 00 @ 41530 


sala aa a —I—@—T4 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 


j 
} Appl 8, Sliced... —8 @— 814 
Pers > Thkesatpilabeegalene —-8 @—13 
| Peaches, Unpeeled.... — 5@— 6 
| Blackberries.......... -. — 14 @— 7% 
CATTLE MARKET. 
| Beef, dressed... os .-—-8 @ %& 
| Western, heavy ‘weathers... . — 64@— 6% 
| Mixed, Western... 60.00.00 00s — 5'@— 6 
ersey and near-by.... —-~5 @— 54 
CO eae eee aS — 344@— 4 
| Spring NS ale Sar hati ei oetind —6 @—7 
Live ee — 9¢@—10 
| fair to good........ —%F7 @— 8Y 
: = ” buttermilk fed.. —5 @ 64% 
| ws grassers . -. —4 @— #} 
| Dre “ABC a Veale good to fine. eine —ll @—12 
| ak ieee —13 @—l4 
j Sains ee re — 54%@— 6)¢ 
| ‘ dressed, per 100.. _— — 85 @— 9 
| GUANO AND | FERTILIZERS. 
‘. Per Ton. 
| Soluble Pacific Guano......... &— — @45 00 
Listers’ Stand. Supe aoe 37 00 @40 00 
**  Ammoniated Dis'd Bone 32 00 @35 00 
. 8. Phosphate........ 29 00 @30 50 
a Ground ESTE 31 00 @33 50 
‘* Crescent Bone.......... 29 00 @31 00 
} “ Potato Fertilizer........ 45 00 @48 00 
** Tobacco Fertilizer...... 47 00 @50 00 
| ‘* Buckwheat Fertilizer. ...32 00 @35 00 
| Baker's Potato Fertilizer ........ 50 00 
| “Wheat 7  oaee eden 50 00 
} * Coe odssssecse 51 00 
| ‘** AA Ammoniated Super- 
| ohosphate Fertilizer. . 45 00 
“Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 37 50 


cialities compounded to order: 
| Homestead Superphosphate 





(Michigan Carbon Works) 40 00 
| Homestead Tobacco Grower 
} (Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
| Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
| than car-load)........... 45 00 
| Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 40 00 
| Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs. ...... «+ 35 00 
| Baugh’s Twenty- five Dollar Phos- 
} phate, per 25 00 
Baugh’s Warranted Pure Bone 
} my) - 83 00 
oo 8 
AAT: eA EN EE: 00 @33 00 
Allen’ 7 Sian hate 00 @38 00 
Soluble Marine Guano 00 @48 00 
| Guano, Peruv'n, rectified, .. 70 p.c.63 00 @70 00 
| 3.40 “ 50 00 @52 00 
Guano, Standard or Guanape 
| GRIND Bd aveinssccccccsiveds 52 00 @54 00 
| Bone, ground fine, average...... — — @82 00 
; issolved, hi > e......— — ~ 00 
German Potash init..... 8 10 @ 8 60 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibe.) rr 8 00 00 


—_ Vd Potash (80 p. c.), per 
“Soiphat a of Ammoui, per 100 ibe. — 
won, pee nit.. 25 
ar e quote 5 @614 cents per P 
|— @0% fo for Pearl. 
| a 


eon CD 
Ba 


een © 





‘First Class “Printers $ Materials. 
"7 Fiaating Freon ct. Boge ar baxrovere 


VANDERBURGH, WELIS & C0., 


lle Fulton and 6 and 1% Dutch Streets, New York. 





| to the company. 


Iusurance, 


(Ong handred thonsand fathers and heads of 
families will die during the year 1888. Noone can 
tell now who even one of them will be. All of them 
should have an insurance in a good life insurance 
company. That but very few of them will have the 
insurance forms one of the greatest records of 
neglected duty which can be pictured.) 

sdijiiiacls 








|THE KNICKERBOCKER LIFE IN- 


SURANCE COMPANY. 


Tuat the Knickerbocker Life is in the 
hands of a receiver at last causes not the 


least particle of surprise to those who have 
¢ | been in the slightest degree posted in regard 
| 
| 


It belongs to the list of 
companies which failed some years ago. It 
long since ceased to do new business, and 


| it has of late been engaged principally in 
| trying to compromise each and every claim 


presented against it. Our state officials 
must have known of its real insolvency 
for years. That its failure is a reproach 


no sensible man need have been misled 
by the company for years, for he had only 
to investigate or ask questions and the facts 


| could easily have been had. Those who 


will suffer by it made their contracts years 
| ago. The company has been one of those 


i 
| to these officials no one can deny; but 
| 
| 


| black sheep which find their way into every 


flock. 
Many will ask: Why, if the company has 
been really insolvent for years, has it not 
| been placed in the hands of a receiver be- 
fore? The answer is easy enough. Its late 
president is a resident of Brooklyn and 
| hadinfluence with the authorities. He was 
| formerly the company’s agent at Baltimore. 
He came to New York, some years ago, 
to be an officer of the company. There 
can be no doubt that he soon found his 
honors burdens, and that the faults of his 
predecessors in office are the faults which 
finally ended in the company’s ruin. Per- 
haps it is complimentary to him that, in 


| his patient and prolonged zeal to save the 


| company, he allied himself with politicians 
and used that influence to give himself 
every chance to save the company. Many 
others would have done the same, but very 


_ | few would have been as successful. 


The Albany Argus, the day after the com- 
pany was placed in the hands of a receiver, 
| speaking from a political standpoint, sald: 
‘That it was understood that in some way 
the existence of the company depended up- 
on the continuance in office of Governor 
| Cornell.” Just three days before his term 
of office expired a receiver was appointed. 
| While it may be said that one cannot easily 
| blame the president of the company for 
using all the means within his power to save 
| the company, one cannot say the same of 
the state officials who lent themselves to the 
purpose of taking no action to protect the 
policyholders of an unsound company, be- 
cause the president of the company had 
| been of some political service. 
In this connection we cannot help calling 
| attention to the fact that one of Governor 
Cornell's first acts was to nominate John F. 
Smythe for Insurance Commissioner. So 
| utterly bad was the selection that even @ 
republican legislature, many of the members 
| of which, it was alleged, were not only in- 
debted to Smythe, but also to the Governor 
| himself, would not confirm the nomination. 
The next act of the Governor was to ap 
| point a man who kaew little or nothing 
about insurance to supervise its interests in 
| the state. A selection not made upon 
merit, not made in the interests of the 
citizens of the state, but as a reward, it is 
generally believed, for political services. If 
Governor Cornell will read his recent speech 
at the State House, and then review his 
| actions with regard to insurance interests, 
he will, we fear, find some unpleasant dis- 
crepencies. 
The policyholders of the Knicker- 
_ bocker are now interested in knowing what 
they will receive back from the ruins of that 
| institutjon, We cap say. to them that the cir- 
| cumstances do not warrant. belief that the 
____ | amount will be very much. It will be over 
again, the same recital we have witnessed 
in other such cases. Attorneys in erent 
Onaces, | variety are ready to pounce + 
they can get. Friends in numbers will find 
| positions. Large fees and-charges will be 
likely to prevail, else history will not repeat 
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itself. Doubtless, the present receiver is a 
friendly receiver, personally and politically. 
This failure does not disgrace the honorable 
business of life insurance; but it does dis- 
grace the state, which is responsible for it. 
Does any one doubt this? 

<> 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


Ir Governor Cleveland does not 
by the practice of his predecessor in regard 


to insurance interests, he will make a mis- 


profit 


take which will deprive him of the admira- | 


tion of some people who now look upon 
him as a reform governor. If he believes in 
civil service reform; if he believes in se- 


lecting men to serve the state who know 
then his duty is a plain one 
in regard to his selection of an Insurance 
Commissioner, so plain that it is not even 


of the 


how to do it; 


necessary to suggest the name man 


he should select. 


ecspes The Equitable Life Assurance Soci- 
ety of New York issued last year 60,000, - 
000 of new business. The company’s assets 
on January Ist exceeded $48,000,000, of 
which #10,500,000 were surplus. The in- 
come in 1882 ws over *11,000,000 and the 
amount of new business was greater than 
that of any other company in the world. 

> 


INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


FIRE AND MARINE 
COMPANY. 


SPRINGFIELD INSUR- 
ANCE 
‘Tne Springfield (Mass.) Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company is one of the leading 
nstitutions of its class in New England, is 
is quite popular there, and is doing a rapidly 
increasing business in other sections of the 
country. Its annual statement, printed 
herewith, shows assets amounting to #2,- 
$95,288.27, a surplus over all liabilities of 
$878,865.75, and a surplus as regards policy- 
holders of #1,878,865.75. Under the direc- 
tion of J. N. Dunham, president; Andrew 
J. Wright, treasurer; and Sanford J. Hall, 
secretary, this institution is sure to be well 
managed. 


sania The annual statement of the grand 
old tna Insurance Company, of Hartford, 
Conn., appears at length in these columns, 
and itis worthy of very careful examina- 
tion. It tells frankly and plainly its present 
condition, and the facts and figures given 
will serve to cenfirm and strengthen public 
confidence (if that is possible) in that 
great corporation. With assets 
aggtegating over nine millions of dollars, a 
net surplus of over three millions, and 
first-class business extending all over the 
country, it is worthy of all confidence and 
hearty commendation. 


sound 


coesee The 88th semi-annual statement of 
the Travelers’ Insurance Company, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., is presented to the public 
through our columns. The leading figures 
are as follows: Paid-up cash capital, #600,- 
000. Total assets, #6,667,394.40. Total liabil- 
ities, #4,992,095.20. Net surplus as regards 
policyholders, #1,675,299.20. Its accident 
department shows continued prosperity, as 
will be seen in the published statement. 
There is hardly a corporation in the country 
managed with more care than this and it 
well deserves its immense patronage. 


INSURANCE. 
THE 


1882. 


1851. . 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Thirty-one Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL, 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
—. W. BOND, President. 








JOHN A. HALL, Secretary | 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


38th Semi-Aasual | 


> STATEMENT 


OF THE 


RAVELER 


INSURANCE CO, 





Hartford, Conn., January Iat,, 1883. 
Paid-Up Cash Capital, $600,000. 


ASRETR. 
Real estate.......... 
Cash on hand and in bank... 





Loans on bond and mortgage, real est ° ‘a 0: + 645 2 
Interest on loans, accrued but not due 49,528 4 
Loans on collateral security. 346,800 55 
Deferred Life premiumas,.. 69,508 36 
Premiums due and unre porte 2d on Life poi- 

SEs nc-ccneenticcrc¢sntesesdureseasccoseevesecses 45,550 84 
United States Government bonds ... eae 267,000 00 

State, county, and municipal bonds. .. 582,404 67 
Railroad aoe tks and bonds ee - 1,408,746 UO 

Bank stoc 742,655 00 
Miscellane ous stocks and bonds... 44.100 00 


Total Assets............0c0s0000--0. 8,667,304 a0 
LIABILITIES. 

Reserve, four per cent., Life department. gag ges 49 

Reserve for reinsurance, Accident departin’t | 626,084 71 
Claims unadjusted and not due ) ae all 

other liabilities. acl 

Total Liabilities. . 


Surplus as revards yx slic vinden re. 


284,962 00 
£992,005 20 
81,675,299 20 


STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR 1882. 
Lire DEPARTMENT. 


Number of Life Policies written in 1882, . 2,042 
Whole number of Life Policies in force, . 13,443 
Gain in Life Policies in force, . S87 


Amount Life Insurance in force, 822,836,313. 00 

Gain in amount in force in 1882, . . %2,324,791.00 

Total claims paid in Life Department, $1,975,191.01 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 

Number of Accident Policies written in 1882, 103,121 


Gain in Policies over 1881, > 5,557 
Gain in Premiums over 181, ° 134, 562.79 
Whole number Accident Policies written, . 846,452 
Number Accident Claims paid in 18%, 15,503 
Amount Accident Claims paid in 142, %750,572.36 
Whole number Accident Claims paid, 84.761 


Whole amount Accident Claims paid, 85,446,382.33 
Total Losses paid, both Departments, $7,421,573.34 





JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. 
GEORGE ELLIS, Actuary. 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies. 
J. B. LEWIS, M. D., Surgeon and Adjuster. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 173 Broadway. 





R. M. JOHNSON, Manager. 


= a 


(24) [January 11, 1883. 








| "Something New in Life Insurance, 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


Orrices, (New York, 100 eeedwer. 
Continental! / Brooklyn, cor. Court an 
Buildings : and No, 106 Broadway, E 


Boqgagee Sta. 


Reserve for reinsurance....... $1,501,512 26 


Reserve for all other claims. 
Capital paid in in Cash........ 
I: as cacsdcccsiaunenebine 





Total Cash Assets, July tat, 


282,548 64 
1,000,000 00 
1.425.339 25 


DED .ncccccs-cccccccccccccccons $4,209,400 15 


This Company coudeste its business under the re 


strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 


The 


ve Safety Funds together equal 81,100,- 


DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H, H. LAMPORT, Vice-President, 
F. C. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 


SAMUEL D. BABCOC K, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
GEORGE BLIS HENRY B, HYDE, 
8. P. att TE NDEN, JNO. L. RIKER, 
Wh. H. SWAN, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
HENRY ry BOWEN ’ WELLINGTON CLAPP, 
AU RELIUS B. HULL, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
LIAM M. VA 
THEODORE L i, av STED, 
LL, 
D. ‘i. RNC xD, 
WM. M. RICHARDS, 
HORAC E B. CLAFLIN 
SEYMOL RL. HUSTED, 
ALEX. E. ORR 
Wit, L. ANDREWS, 
E. W. CORLIES, 
GEO. W. LANE 
JAMES FRASER. 
HIRAM BARNEY, 


CYRUS PECK, menen’* 
M. xmnsy. Sec. Local Dep't, 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. yoy: 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER. Bec. Brooklyn Dep’ 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


JOUN H. REED, 
JOHN H. EARLE, 
CHARLES H. BOOTH, 


BRADISH JOHNSON, 

. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
y D. VERMILYE, 
JACOB WENDELL, 
JNO. F. SLATE 
LAWRENCE TURNORE. 





RICHARD A. MccURDY. 


t. 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, 


corner Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141,224.47, 


The principal features of of this Com 
LUTE SECURITY, ECONOMICAL mA 
LIBERALITY TO'THE INSURED 





any are ABSO. 





All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


SPRINGFIELD, 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Annual Statement, January lst, 1883. 
CAPITAL ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 















AGEMENT, and 


The Provident Savings Life Assur. 
ance Society of New York. 


Orrice No. 176 Broapway. 
SHFPPARD Homans, President, 


Wm. E. STEVENS, Secretary, 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 

(1.) Life Insurance purchased by 
equitable mortuary payments to 
meet death claims after their actual 
occurrence, and where the promise 
to pay in full the sums insured is 
secured by the capital and assets of 
a regularly incorporated life in- 


, Surance company. 


In this way the definite promises and guar- 
antees of the old system are combined with the 


| popular features as regards economy and conve- 


nience of payments of the co-operative or assess- 
ment plan, and the disadvantages and defects of 


| both systems are avoided. 


(2.) Mortuary payments will be 


| collected to pay approved claims 
| by death, after their actual occur- 


rence. 

Seventy-five per cent. of each 
mortuary payment will be at once 
deposited in trust with the Hanover 
National Bank of New York, to be 
used solely in payment of ap- 


| proved death claims, and can by 
, no possibility be used for any other 


purpose. Five percent. is retained 
by the Society as compensation for 
the definite guaranty furnished 


| that the amount insured will be 


| paid in full. 


| Policyholders, in such 


| Reserve Fund. 


The residue of each 
mortuary payment--namely, twen- 
ty per cent. thereof--will be at once 
deposited in trust in the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company of New 
York, or invested in trust for the 
securities 
as are authorized by law for the in- 
vestment of trust funds,asa Special 
This accumulated 
fund is held: first, as a guaranty 
for the payment in full of approved 
death claims; second, for the pol- 
icyholders, in proportion to their 
contributions, to lessen mortuary 
payments as they become due, and 
after ten years to the purchase, if 


| desired, of paid-up insurance in 


this Society. 


It will thus be seen that the payments on ac- 
count of death claims and to create the Reserve 
Fund are held in such manner that they cannot, 


| by any possibility, be used for any purpose other 





ASSETS, Par Value, Market Value. | tl that f. hich th had pe 
United States §-per-cent. Currency Restniave eee -.. 9§100,000 $130,000 00 | nesaeegeg es sa wd on — and paid, 
Boston and Albans Railroad 7-per-cent. Bonds. cibeacnchaeeebes be ~ 100,006 125,000 00 | and are at all times kept unmixed with funds for 
Kansas City, St. Joe, and Council Blutis Railroad 7. per-cent. Bonds... ......... 100,000 115,000 00 | 
Union Pacific Tisilroud Collateral Trust ¢-per-cent. Bonds.......... LR CN EAR As 00 52.920 00 - EXpenses of management, 
Chicago and Rorthweste a Eemeeee Rink aa Pune Spend -cent. » Bonds. RE EI Ie 50,000 : 000 

Oorris anc ssex rom 6-per-cen eececcess ee x 0,000 (0 * . p. ! 

yew York apd Lg i ¥ AE's poem, | Bonds..... Betis” 12,500 0 (3.) Thechar ge for expe nses,after 

cago, waukee, anc Paul Railroac ver-cent. Bonds 12,500 00 | 4 ; } admi "4 

* ‘Paul. Burlington, ond UStanitobe Hallway eer nt. i: - 00 the payment of an mission fee, 
nicaso, urlin m, anc nincy rr igi 8,500 00 ] Man 

3 hares paewem 3 ations! Bank Sto Bae oe SPringtl ae 0 | is LIMITED to two dollars per 

00 ancoc ational Ban 2,500 00 1 J - 

4 . Chicopee Sttional Bank Btock, Is 09 annum on each one thousand dol 

v0 ¥ nchon Nationa n OC “ 6,000 00 rai * 

3B i“ second: National Bank Stock, “ 4,620 00 | lars insured. 

"3 “ Ware National Bank Stock, ‘ Ware, ar -4 (0 | [From the Annual Report, Sor 1875, of HON. STRPHEN 

BY ” ‘irst Nation n orthampton, 4,250 00 H. Ruopes, Insurance C8 é r of M hu- 

100 “Northampton National Bank Stock, ie 17,000 00 | tt P 25 i: . 

10 “ Moneon National Bank ae ock, Gionson, 1250 00 | —8etts.] 

8 ne irst National Bank Stoc Jhicopee, 4,960 00 | Itis becoming more apparent every day that a rad- 

20 “Adams National Bank Stock, No. Adams, 2,540 00 | ical change in the plans of life insurance is demand . 

loo “ ‘Tremont National Bank Stock, ston, 11,400 00 | What t the public require and will have is a form 

100 . f ton be one yank Shoe ock, a 12,000 00 | Of insurance adapted to their neceasities. . . . Level 

100 ~ ew Englan pe wicoe Bank Stock os 13,000 00 | premiums, extending beyond the producing age and 

100 “Commonwealth National Bank Stock, = “* 11,109 00 | @ndowments burdened with enormous expenses will 

100 “Mere scpensiee } National Bank Stock, 10,000 00 | not meet these wants. 

loo ss Mere nents Nason Bank Stock, 13,700 00 | Of the various, schemes or plans for insurance adapted 

100 a atlas National an Stoe aq ee 12,200 00 | to the wants of the masses, that of Mr. Wright and that 

100 «o Wore ae onal pen ey eS 12,100 00 | of Mr. Cvrtoll Homans, known as “Life Insurance 

4 re Bay ter Heton jenk Stock, a 4 = | without large accumulations or Reserves,” are the most 

10 pe Eliot National Bank Stock, a oa 11900 00 | prominent at the present time. 

00 ps ationa nk of Commerce = 800 00 | + as 

60 « National Bank of Commerce Stock, New York. 7'500 00 | {From the Annual Report for 1875 of Hon, OLIVER 

100 « Fourth National Bank Stock, 12,500 00 PILLaBuRY, Insurance Commissioner of New Hamp- 

500 “ Boston and pany Railroad Stock, 96,500 00 shire.} 

me onutaaae nica fatcead Bier oo an « 

500 bi Yonnecticut River road Stock, , | Nosubstantial reason has yet been adduced why a 

45 “ —_ Worcester and Nashua Rai Stock 2,700 00 | person should not pay and renew insurance on his life 

1,000 “ New York, New Haven, and Hartford R. R. Stock, 180,000 00 | annuall oes on his insurable p: operty 

Sou “ ‘New York : Central and Hudson River R. R. Stock, 63,500 00 = =may tas or out r life-policy conditioned for a 

200 “— Old Colony Railroad 27,000 00 | number of years, renewable eunneny without ‘medi 

1,000 “New York and Harlem Railroad Stock, 100,000 00 | examination after the first acceptance, 

70 “Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Railroad Stock. %5,40000 | Li se pasurance one ucted somewhat after the man- 
———— —————-——= | ner of annu re insurance would largely do awa 
$1,130.000 =—-#81,534,020 00 | ~with the necessity for the pear vy “reserve ” ecoumnule. 

i I oo kc tpnnthbnsscancinedrdcdeonbasncseccaseane : #110,275 00 ~— tions, already the suntect f deep concern among 
Cash on hand, in Banks, and in hands of Agents, in course of transmission. 315,291 56 | thoughtful business me 

Loans on Mortage 0 Estate 336,216 67 It is very desirable that ome method he devises 
Loans seou R. R. and Bank Stocks 67,575 00 | which may be easily com a through 
Accrued Interes A” Rents 31,910 04 = which the masses may obtain reliable life insurance, 





82,395,288 27 


LIABILITIES. 





JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agenct 


HANOVER 


FIRE {MeuRANCE COMPANY, 


Ne. 181 Broadway, N.Y. 
‘ash Capital. 
re for reinsurance 


her SURPLUS. in re ay i 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1 ines. 92,565,141 20 


S. WALCOTT, President. 
WE, Vieo-Pree’t aud See’y, 














‘ Japital Stoc x all = w.- mesesees 
Reingurance pend... 


All other Claims... 


Surplus over all bilit 
Surplus as 8 Polieyhoidra. 









J. _ DUNHAM, President. 


SANFORD J. HALL, Secretary. 


ANDREW J. WRIGHT, Treasurer. 


” Western D Department, CHICAGO, | ILL. 


A. J. HARDING, General Agent. 


O. E. MANTZ, Assistant General Agent. 





B. VERNOR, of Detroit, General 


Agent for the State of Michigan. 





Agenotes in all the Principal Cities and Towns of the United States. 


2,016, 422 52 


£378:283 78 


especially during the labor period, at less cost A 
HAVE JUST WHAT THEY PAY FOR. 


[From Hon. Patuie L. Spooner, Insurance Commis. 
sioner of Wisconsin.} 


The aplan of life insurance presented by the “ 
dent Savings" is one the wantof which has long 
felt, as being vi ithi thie fhe the ean hension of the ordi- 
nary mind. It t be the common on-sense 
sys of life po hk for, while the indemnity 
that of the m, Yi 


as ung ioned as old time 
unlike the la’ it 2 not 80 Loy aye 
with fin ies as to mystify the savured, “t not 


the actuary 
Send for Circular, containing full explanations. 
Reliable Agents wanted in all 
parts of the country. 
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EQUITABLE 


life Assurance Society, 


120 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


PERSONS about to assure their lives will do 
well to examine the application and policy 
offered them, to see if they are filled with 
technical coaditions, which might in tbe end 
invalidate the claims of their heirs. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society invites 
a comparison of the conditions contained in its 
application and policy with those of any other 
company in the country, in orderthat intending 
assurers May judge for themselves. 

The public, although believing in the solv- 
ency of our leading companies and 
ability to meet all obligations, have in some 
cases become dissatisfied with life assurance, 
from the disposition manifested by some com- 
panies to contest their claims on technical and 
insufficient grounds, because of the advantage 
they have over the policyholder in the applt- 
cation which be sigued when the assurance 
was taken 

To meet this objection, the Equitable issues 
a policy which, after three years, is INCONTEST 
ABLE. If any palpable fraud {is attempted 
upon the Company, resistance will be made to 
the payment of further premiums before the 
expiration of the three years, and a demand 
for the discontinuance of the policy will be 
made while the policyholder is alive and able 
to defend his rights in person. 
as las been too often the case, that a‘compuny 
should continue to receive premiums for 
twenty or thirty years, and only in the event of 
death discover grourds upon which the pay- 
ment of the policy may be contested, and 
when the person whose life was assured is 
unable to defend the attack made upon his 
character and the interests of his widow and 
children. 

The Equitable meets the requirements of the 
public by having a fair contract in its applica- 
tion and policy. All the policies issued by the 
Society since its organization which have been 
three years in force are nOW INDISPUTABLE. 
Such policies in the event of the decease of the 
assured are paid immediately upon the receipt 
at the Society’s office in New York of satis- 
factory proofs of death, without discount and 
without the usual delay of sixty 
days. 

The appreciation of the public of the course 
taken by the Equitable is shown by the fact 
that for a number of years it bas transacted a 
larger amount of business than has 
written by any other company in the world. 
The policies issued in 1881 amounted | 0 #46,000,- 
000. This success has drawn upon the Society 
many attacks from those companies which do 
not write an absolutely indisputable policy. 

The Equitable has an accumulation of 
$44,308,541.89; an income of 310,083,505.48; 
and a surplus of $9,915.496.89; and is pre- 
pared to write policies from one thousand to 
fifty thousand dollars in amount on all the 
approved forms. 

The Equitable originated and issues a Ton 
tine Savings Fund policy, which may run for 
10, 15, or 20 years, at the end of which time 
the policyholder will have the following 


their 


rather than, 


or ninety 


been 


OPTIONS. 


1. He may surrender 
draw its full value in cash (i, ¢.. the entire 
**Reserve’’ and his full share of profits, 

2. He may convert his assurance 
paid-up policy. 

8. He may draw bis profits in cash and con- 
tinue his policy by paying premiums as before. 

4. Or he may buy an annuity with his profits 
and use it with the annual dividends in paying 
future premiums on his policy. 

The profits which have been returned to the 
holders of these policies cannot be equaled 
under any other form of assurance. 

Persons who are considering whether they 
will ussure their lives and who may desire 
additional information on the subject, or an 
explanation of the advantages offered by this 
Society, are requested to communicate with 
the officers or agents, who will give such com- 
munications special attention. 


H. B. HYDE, President 


J. W. ALEXANDER, : 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 


his policy and with- 


into a 





THE INDEPENDENT. 











OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC ATNA 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, JANUARY 25TH. 1882. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of tts 
ajfairs on the 3ist December, 1851. 


Premiums on Marine Risksfrom 1st Jan- 


uary, 1881, to 3lst December, 148!..... #4,030,487 10 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 
Ist January, 188! ............. eos 1,597,586 67 


otal Marine Premiums.............,.. . 85,627,021 57 


Premiums marked off from 1st January, 
1881, to 3lst December, 188!. 





. $4,110,176 72 


Laseasy aid during the same 
period 


Returns of Pre 
miums and Ex- 


.$924, 227 02 
The Company has thefo following Assets— 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks 
Loans, secured by stocks and otherwise 
Eeal Estate and (laims due the Com 

pany, estimated at 
Premium Notes and Bil's Ree 
Cashin Bank. 


$5,965,758 09 
1,729,500 00 


41.148 1° 
ae 204 23 


‘ivable. 





BEIGE cosceccescepecsucsssvcvcessosesed 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 wili 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro 
duced at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
¢arned premiums of the Company for the year end 
ing 3lst December, 1881, for which certificates wil! be 
issued on and afver Tuesday, the second of May next. 

by order of the Board. 

JOH. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES: 
J.D. BOR ACE ¢ 
CHARLES. DENNIS, FDMUND W. CURLIES, 
W.H.H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIO 
LEWIS CU ADOLPH LEMOY NE, 
eos a ES RU SSELL, ROB'’T B. MINTURN, 
JAME fe CHARLES 8H. MARSHALL. 
DAVID L Ni, GFORGE W. LANE, 
os — *. BU RNHAM, EDWIN D. MORGAN, 

R OBERT L. STUART 
we w stu whe JAMES G. an 34 gl 
BENJAMIN FIELD SAMUEL 
JOSIAH 0. LOV CHA 


RLES ” MEEVERIC H 
WILLIAM BRYCE. 
WILLIAM H. FO GG. 
THOMAS B CODDINGTON, 


THOM AS F. YOUNGS, 
N *RBER, 


HAND, 
SOnN D. HEWLETT, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. F 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKER. 


J.D. JONES, President. 

a yg DENNIS, Vice President, 
. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 

_— A RAVEN, 3d Vice-Pres't 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF BOSTON. 


$16,210.465 92 
13,574,570 99 
“#2.635.894 93 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 


IOS. M, GIBBENS, Secretary. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


POLICY simple, definite, beral, nonforfeitable. 
incontestable. 


Assets......... 
Liabilities...... 


Total Surplus 











THIRTY-TWO years of success. 

SAFE, $2,112,000 Surplus by New York rule. 

RELIABLE, Over $10,300,000 safely invested. 

State Agents wanted in some of the best states 
local Agents vranted in every City and large Town 
Apply direct to this ee: 


H. STOK ES, President. 


H. Y. WEMPLE, Sec’y. J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Prest. 
N. STEBBINS, Act’'y. H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Prest. 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Company, 


No, 239 BROADWAY, N, Y, 
Established 1853. 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Sec’y. 


THE CONTINENTA L 
Lire INS 
ANCE ( °. ~’ 
OF rn a 
Corn, 
ASSETS, 
$2,734,417.49 
SURPLUS, 
$504,337.06. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS 
' Presiden 





684 ANNUAL STATEMENT, December 81st, 1882, of the 


CASH CAPITAL. , 
Reserve for Reinsurance (Fire)... 
(Inland). 


< ° Unpaid Losses (Fire)... 
e ye ‘dnland).: 
All other Claims — 

NET SURPLUS. 


; TOTAL ASSETS 


AS FOLLOWS: 

Real Estate yeenpempere a 
Cash on hand and in Bank. 
Gross amount in the hands of Agen ts and in transit 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage. 3 
Loans on Collaterals. .... 
United States Currency Bonds, 
United States 1881 Bonds (extended at 339), 
United States Bonds, 


sormecticut State Bon ds, 
Jonnecticut 
Xe w Hampshire “ 
Rhode Island - 
South Carolina “ 
Tennessee 7 
Hartford County Ocan, g Bonds, 
Hudson County, WN. J., Bonds, 
Barkhamsted, Conn., "Yow » Bonds, 
Hartford, 
Norwich, 
Norfolk, ys 
Dan bury . “ = 
Pawtucket, R. L., = 
Windsor Locks, c Onn... rs 
Middletown, ‘ 
Bloomington, I1., 
Boston, mines 


(Consolidated), 


City Bonds, 


Brookiyn, 1 : 

Buffajo, N. 5 ™ 

Cle eland, Ohio, > 

Cle veland, Ohio, es 

Cincinnati, Ohio, City Water Bonds, 
Chicago, Ml)., City Bonds, 


Detroit, Mich., 
Hartford, Conn., 








Indians Apolis, Twa; City Bonds, 10 . 
Ironton, Ohio, - . re 
Jersey City, N. J., vs . * 
Lockport, N. Y., - o 
Montreal, C ‘anada, C orporation Sto k, * “ 
Montreal, Bonds - “ 
Newark, N. J., C . Bouds, 4 sad bed 
New Br unswic k, a. ty Bonds “ “ os 
New York Ci ito. ‘ quarterly - 
Rahway. N. - City “Bonds, . semiannual s 
Providence, RK ” vad . 
East Saginaw, Mi ich., City Bonda, os ad “ 
Titusville, Pa., City, School,and Water Bouds, ” “ 
Ti my my Pa., City’Bonds, 2 " 
Corry 
Toledo, Gikio, Cc ‘ity S ecial Bc nds, o « “ bad 
Toledo, Ob _ Nater “ “ “ 
tochester, N. Y., ¢ uty Be mds, “ oo : 
Oawewro, N. Y., a =. . 
Ottumwa, Jowa, 2 
North Eaet School Distri t (Har ent Bonds, sei o * 
School District, No. 2, Enfield, C« x © “ “ 
Schoo! District, No. 24, Tow 1 We oabeidee, N.d., 7 - wed " 
Muntezuma, Iowa, Schoo) Bonds, oy “A - 2 
State Center ~ . 5 
Biakesburgh, 6 “ “ 
Chelse a. 5g - me 
Atlan’ T k c i is, H » o 
Atlantic JOC ompany Bonds > 
Albany & Susq wien ar a K. RK. Firet Con. G. Mtg Bonda, 7 e . 
Aibouy & Susquehanna KR. Kh. Second Mortgage Bonds, 7 . 
Buffalo . Erie R. R. Bonds, 7 - « 
Cley., Col., Cinn & Ind'apo) is R, R., 8. F. First 7 os ° 
Clev., Col. , Cinn. & Ind’ apolis First Coneo) 7 - . “ 
Cleveland, Painesville & tabale kK. RB. 2 7 a8 “ 
Cleveland & Toledo R. R., General 5. F ve 7 es 2 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R., 5. F - ” . ¥ 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy “ Consol. 7 pa = 
Chicago, Bur) ington & Quincy - 4 . “ 
Chicazvo & Northwestern R. R., First 7 ? . 
Ciicayo & Nort bweetern 5 6 * 
Chicago & Northwestern “ G n.Con. Gold, “ 7 r - eo 
Chicazo & Northwestern “ Consol. 8. F. a 7 7 quarterly - 
Chicago, R.1.& Pacific “ 6 “ semi-annual “ 
Chicago & West Indiana “ 8 9 - . 
Chi., Mil. & St. Paul ( Chi & Mil. Div.) R R Firet ‘ i ? os 
Chi, Mil. & St. P'l (Hast’s & Dak. Div.) 1 7 ee 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton R LR. 7 “ “ 
Columbus & Xenia : . : 
Jayton & Western 6 ‘ 
Delaware & Hudson Canal Co. . i ‘ ‘ 
Delaware & Hudson Canal Co. (Penn. Div.) : 7 ‘ . 
Harlem River & Port Chester R. R., First 24 7 ° 
Harlem River & Port Chester “First J " ° . 
Houratonic “ First 6 . ° 
Housatonic R. R. (Rolling Stock Certificate i a . o 
Indianapolis & Cinc inpets Mortwaxe Bon ds, 7 . “ 
lowa Midland R. R., First * . “ 
Jackson, Lansing & Saginaw R. R., ps 6 ° “ 
Keokuk and Des Moines “ First 5 . ° “ 
Lake Shore 7 ~ sad 
Lake Shore and Michigan South's * ‘ Firet Conso . °* 7 pos . . 
Lake Shore and Michigan South’n “ Second ey 7 ad r . 
Little Miami * Mortwage “Bo nds, 6 , - 
Michigan Central “ Be cour 7 - oe 7 
Michigan Central quipment Bonds, * 8 3 
Minn. and St. Louis (Iowa Ext'n) “ oo t Mort. Bonds, 7 = , . 
Michigan South’n and N. Indiana “ Firs t Gl 7 . 2 
Morrie and Essex “ First 7 - es 
Morris and Esse - “ Second ‘4 7 ” ‘ = 
Morris and Esse “ First Con. “ 7 - . 
New York C entral R. R. Bonde, 6 ad o : 
N. Y. Cen. and Hudson River R, R. First Mort, Bonds, 7 “ . i 
Ne Ww ve ~ and Harlem 7 pe - 

Y ke Erie, and Western. “ Gold, 7 “ “ as 
Pitts ae Ft. Wayne, and Chic. R. R. Pdey 7 < "= - 
Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne, and Chic. “ 7 « seh 
Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne, and Chic, “ 1 int 7 . « 
Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne,and Chic. “ Egip a "t Bonds. “ “ 
St. Johnsbury and Lake Champl'n “ First Mor 6 “ . 
Vermont Valle = O1K 5 ” ss 
Kansas Pacific k. R., First Con. Mortgage Bc nds, 6 “ " 
Minneapolis Union Rk. R., Gold 0 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance C OMIPADY Script... oe eeccceeccseeerceeeercees : 

he Shares COMMOSTIOUE TAVOR COMO Y ODO ooo.500cc ce ccccgs ccepeccccces sececsesesccvcee ‘ 

boo Albany and Suequehanna Railro ad ‘Company Btoek ls. 

150 “ Central Ohio e 
1,000 Cleveland and Pittsburgh - ST . phbsomasdia 

S00 “ Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy es 

200 “ Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific “ * 

200 “ Connecticut River “ “ 

250 “s Dubeque and Sioux City we s 

D ” Wayne and Jocnson WERE C*#sCo.coknwnbb-seendsimas ante 

100 ° Joliet and Chicag #8 » 

200 - ae ph and _ x Moine 8 “Preferred “ 

1,000 px Morri “ ory 
RO) . Ee Central an and Hudson River “ * 
boo “ New York and Harlem - ped 

1,000 . mew Haven, and Hartford “ “ 

7 es Pittsb’gh . Ft Wayne, and Chicago “ Ee RE LE ARR SR 

100 - Ashuelot -” sad 

200 * Valley sew Yor o 

100 * New Britain National Bank = New ritain, “Conn 

100 , First National Bank s Albany. ro 

20 “ Farmers’ and Mechanice’ National Bank - Philadelphia, Pa.... 

0 e Merchants’ Ban ° Kt. Is uis, Mu... 

50 “ ‘Merchants’ National Bank ~ 

200 “ Mechanics’ “ 

200 - tna = 7 on Hartford, Cons 

200 7 American ie Ms “ “ “ 

ea] “ — Charter Oak ~ po “ “ 

20 6 City “ “ “ “ 

10 s Connecticut River Banking Co. & oan 

bb “National Exchange Ban o “ 

ho pe Farmers’ and Mec hanics National Bank y « 

200 * First National Bank a e 

ol “Hartford National Bank wd “ 


American Exchange National Bank 
40) * Nationa] Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bank 














dy 


Ye 8 Te He A AI ITAA AMAIA HOA GSIAMMAIFAAMAAMANM HS 


100 » National City 
500 “ —_-_ National k of Commerce 
100 » Hanover Nationa] Ban. ° 
300 eo mpol and Traders’ National Bank > 
400 » fank of t anhattan Co. “a 
100 = Market National Bonk - 
700 # ants’ National Bank e 
20 od erchants’ Exchange National Bank = 
1,200 “ Mechanics’ National Bank = 
rr “ Metropolitan National Bank « 
200 ° Nassau nk pr 
B00 “ Bank of N. y National Banking Asrociation “ 
200 2s Bank of North America a4 
B00 = Phenix | 60 


0 = a nd 
150 pe onal bod of the Republic 
50 “ Third National Bank 
400 “ Union National 
150 “ New Y. Life Ins. pae Fras Co 
10 ~ Jnited States T pany, 
100 po ‘inion Tru y. 
ion ; Metropolitan pany 
Accrued Interest. ..........-.000++ Ghani snene too ceecvesete 


Wi. B. CLARK, Aaw’t Sec. 


sen eneeeenenee 


TOTAL ASSETS OF THE COMPANY.,...... 000020006 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ee ee Conn. 


Best $3 


3,18 


Far Value, | 


quart 


remi-ar — 


ual 
rem i pannual 





10a 
2H,L00 

6,000 
100,000 
24,000 
ou 00 
20,000 
6,000 
11 
bu,000 
25,000 
€2,u0 
60,000 
53,000 
50,000 
112,000 
buco 
10,000 
46,000 
Boo 
15,000 
10,000 
O00 
20,000 
21,000 
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J. GOODNOW, Ber. iL J. 


Market Value 
BS58, 
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Old and Young. 


MARGARET. 
BY ROBE HARTWICK THORPE. 
Farm Maroaret, beautiful Margaret, 
In the hush of the twilight cold. 
The sun on a dazzling throne has set 
In a cloud of amber and gold ; 
And the great, green waves, with their white 
caps wet, 
O’er the beach to her feet have rolled. 


She waits for the lover whose kiss one day 
Was pressed on her quivering lips ; 

The lover who went from her side away, 
In one of those swift-sailing ships, 

O’er the waves that bright in the sunlight lay, 
*Neath the glow of ita finger-tips. 


Whenever the shadowy twilight creeps 
O’er the carth, with her fair feet wet ; 
When the stars come out, and the great world 
sleeps ; 
When the murmuring waters fret 
On the sandy shore, then she waits and weeps 
Lonely, sorrowful Margaret. 


There she sits alone ‘mid the gleaming sands, 
By the shadowy ivid wall, 

While over the clasp of her trembling hands 
Like a show’r the tear-drops fall, 

And the sea brings murmurs of far-off lands, 
And the blue sky bends over all. 


“Oh! bring back my lover once,” she cries, 
** As I wit by the sea alone. 
Oh! pitiful Father in Paradise, 
Stoop down from thy glorious throne 
And grant to the light of my waiting eyes 
One glimpse of his face—only one.” 


Now the s#ea rolls in with a mighty swell. 
Will it bring a curse or a crown? 

For alas! no echoing murmurs tell 
Of the home-bound ship that went down 

’Mid the hidden reefs, with never a knell 
From the slumbering harbor town. 


All about her the water moans and raves, 
She is drenched with the falling sleet ; 

Something lies dark in the arms of the waves 
Where the sky and waters meet. 

Lo! a victim snatched from the coral graves 
Is cast on the beach at her feet. 


Oh! beautiful Margaret, pale and fair, * 
By the sea no longer alone, 
For two faces lic in the starlight there. 
With features like chiseled stone, * 
And the sea-weed drifts from his tangled hair 
To the sunny locks of her own, 
=> 


ADIRONDACK LAKE. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED., 


Tue red stage was lumbering slowly 
along over the sandy road not far from 
Tranquil Lake. Pine barrens, scarred and 
blackened by old fires, skirted the way, and 
afar off rose blue mountains standing on 
tip-toe, to peer into the valley. A_ high 
tableland ran into the lake, crowned with 
the primeval forest, and half way down its 
grassy slope stood a worn, gray farmhouse, 
with the front door opening directly on the 
unfenced yard, where a little foot-path 
wound through the grassto the highway. 
Two girls were standing near an ironing- 
table, spread with white clothes, and one 
was peering out eagerly at 
stage. 


the passing 
She had sunny blue eyes and a rosy 
skin, and her golden hair wastied up rather 
coquettishly, in rustic style, with faded 
blue ribbons. 

‘*Perhaps we might get a glass of milk 
here,” said a middle-aged lady on the back 
seat, whose silvery hair was becomingly 
puffed around a florid face. ‘It is two or 
three miles to the hotel and I am _ very 
thirsty.” 

The ‘river halted, and the young man 
beside her, who looked like a college gradu- 
ate who had taken a degree in boxing and 
boating, leaped out of the stage and ran 
briskly up the slope. As he drew near the 
door, he lifted his hat, and preferred his re- 
quest very politely. 

‘*Run down cellar, Phrone,” called the 
old mother, who was scrubbing at the 
kitchen-sink, ‘‘and get a pitcher of morn- 
in’s milk; and you needn’t mind about 
blowin’ off the cream.” 

The old lady had straight iron gray hair, 
brushed sparsely back against her forehead. 
Her skin was the color of mahogany, and 
her skimpy calico dress, destitute of a 
color, showed her wrinkled neck. The giri 
soon appeared, with a pitcher and a cracked 
tumbler in her hand, and blushed a little a 


| 


she gave them to the stranger, who was an 
experienced critic in female charms. In 
two minutes he was back from the stage 
and was lifting his hat gracefully. He had 
tried to insinuate a silver quarter of a dol- 
lar into the girl’s hand; but she drew back 
and said: ‘*There’s nothing to pay.” And 


| then he lingered a moment, to speak of the 
| beauty of the view, and Phrone blushed 


| more prettily than before. 


‘** Hullo!” cried 
the stage-driver, who was impatient to get 
on with his load. The young man lifted 
his hat again and darted back like an ar- 
row. 

asked the 
had been 


**Did he offer you suthin’ ?” 
sharp-cyed old who 
watching the scene from the background. 

‘Yes, he did; but I wouldn't take it 
from him.” 

**And why not? 


woman, 


It would have bought 
some of them ribbons you are so fond of.” 
‘**T didn’t want to appear mean.” 
chimed in Di- 
damy, who was plain and red-haired and 
not accustomed to spare her pretty sister. 
‘You must strnck with that 
young sprig and his white hands. Isawa 
ring on one of them. Wonder what Jake 


” 


**Oh! you don’t say so, 


have been 


would say?” 

‘** Jake can just mind his own business,” 
returned Phrone, under her breath. 

“You girls stop quarreling,” said the 
oldlady; and, Phrone, you will go and fetch 
up the cows. I shall have to do over that 
rheumatiz mixture, for I shouldn’t wonder 
if it had begun to work jest a grain, and 
Miss Grimes has sent over for a bottle.” 

The Widow Holcomb, who, with her two 
girls lived in that gray roadside house, 
possessed a small stony farm, a mere bit of 
mountain upland, with much wood, and a 
few grass and grain-fields. She eked out her 
slender income by taking in washing from 
the hotel, and making medicinal mixtures of 
roots and herbs for rheumatism and _ heart- 
burn, which she sold to her neighbors for a 
very small price. Jake Stone was the hired 


man who carried on the farm. He 
lived with the family and it was well 
known that he was courting Sophronia. 


Phrone had never favored Jake, except at 


behavior she had engaged in various small 
Hirtations with country beaux; 


‘round.” She was a little ‘‘ skittish,” and, 
having a pretty face, naturally thought her- 
self better than other girls. Jake’s being 
a farm-hand and guide did not stand in his 
way. He was as good as anybody up there 
in the mountains, and folks thought it was 
a pity he didn’t take to Didamy. She was a 
sensible girl and a rare hand at butter-mak- 
ing. She would not have thought twice be- 
fore accepting the offer. But human affec- 
tions are proverbially perverse, and Jake 
watched Phrone moving about the house, 
and listened to the rustle of her dress in a 
way that made his heart beat very queerly; 
while Daim, good, steady girl, and a perfect 
artist at a flap-jack, could not awaken in 
him the faintest thrill of emotion. 

The old mother thought it a pity about 
Jake, because Phrone was so utterly desti- 
tute of what she called ‘‘gumption.” She 
never could learn to make emptyings and 
there wasn’t a grain of the natural cook in 
her. The old lady feared poor Jake would 
have to eat a deal of heavy bread in his 
time. But Phrone had higher aspirings 
than lay within the possibilities of a batch 
of bread. Her life looked very bald and 
poor to her, up there among the mountains, 
and the girl was much given to dreaming. 
She had learned from a friend to make 
moss baskets and crosses, and little decora- 


tumn leaves, which Mrs. Bruce, the land- 
lady at the hotel, took some pains to sell to 
Summer boarders. 

In this way the girl sometimes picked up 
enough for an extra pair of shoes or a new 
hat. Jake was very good about gathering 
the materials for her little works; for, when 
farm labor was slack, he sometimes acted 
as guide to parties of tourists up Eagle’s 
Cliff or the Dragon’s Back, two of the 
highest mountains in the neighborhood. 
Besides, Jake had a boat, which he let to 


about Tranquil Lake. One side of Widow 
Holcomb’s farm sloped down to this lovely 
sheet of water, set like a gem in the great 





Adirondack woods, and which still abounded 





in fish, wild birds, and even in deer. 


| tions upon the water. The hotel was in plain 


| sengers. 


| to climb the steep pasture, full of lichened 


| ercise illsuited to the preservation of soft, 


a boxful of frames and crosses all ready, 


| that got off the stage and was so mighty 


| 


long intervals and on rare occasions, and in | 
| given her for being pretty. 
but the | 
neighbors predicted that she would ‘‘come 


| hat, with them blue sailing ribbons flying?” 
| exclaimed the 


| cloudy,” returned Phrone, as she ran out of 


| two girls were seated in Jake’s boat and 
| were pulling across to the hotel landing. 


| saw at a glance that none of them were very 


tive works with birch bark and pressed Au- | 


boarders, often going himself to row people | 


' and to bring the clothes we have washed 


The 
long hotel. occupied a primitive clearing 
and rose from a background of evergreens 
staring with new white paint and green 
blinds. A gentle slope led down to the 
water and some tall trees fiinged the edge 
where the boat-houses stood. 

Sophronia’s path, in going after the cows, 
led her across an upland meadow, where the 
tall, uncut grass was waving, and all around 
were the mountains smiling in calm benig- 
nity. The sun had set and the afterglow 
was melting the blue and violet and gold 
into an indescribable tone. As she came out 
on the lakeside, there was a splendid cloud 
in the west, streaming in broad banners far 
up the zenith and casting wonderful reflec- 


view and looked all the whiter for its dusky 
background of trees. The stage had just 
arrived, and there was a crowd of people 
about the door to stare at the dusty pas- 
The girl gazed with interested 


eyes as a light figure leaped down and 
assisted an elderly lady to alight. The air 


was full of a bright, pulsing glow from the 
clouds slowly floating overhead; but 
Phrone’s heart was stirred with a vague 
discontent, as she turned away and began 


rocks and exquisite bits of color an artist 
would have doted upon. 
not far away and soon she was driving 
them down the lane and wishing that Jake 
had returned from guiding a party up the 
Giant. She hated to milk, for it was an ex- 


The cows were 


white hands; but that night poor Phrone was 
obliged to bend to the milking-pail. Before 
bedtime she had formed a little scheme for 
the next day, which she communicated to 
her sister, while they were putting up their 
crimps on hair-pins. 

‘*T wish you would go over to the hotel 
with me to-morrow, Daim. There is nearly 


and some new folks have come that might 
like to buy.” 

**Oh! you want to see that young fellow 
perlite.” Daim was not accustomed to 
spare her sister. She had never quite for- 


“ve no occasion to run after beaux,” 
returned Phrone, tossing her curly blonde 
head. ‘‘Some folks couldn’t get ’em, if they 
did run after them.” 

The girls went to bed mutually irritated, 
and did not speak again that night; but in 
the morning Daim was compliant and 
agreed to go with her sister to the hotel. 
She, too, had some curiosity about the 
‘** new folks.” 

‘‘Now, what made you put on your best 


old lady, when Phrone 
appeared with her box of things in her 
hand. ‘‘Go and take it off this minute. 
The sun will fade out them ribbons in white 
streaks and your old hat is plenty good 
enough.” 

‘“‘There ain’t no sun_ shining. It’s 
the house and took the path to the lake. 
Daim followed, and in a few minutes the 


The blue ribbons were very becoming to 
Phrone, and the exercise of rowing gave 
her a pretty color. There were several 
ladies, in their flannel dresses and queer 
sun-hats, about the boat-houses. Phrone 


young or attractive; and, moreover, she dis- 
covered her young gentleman from the 
stage lounging a little way off and smoking 
acigar. As soon as their eyes met, he came 
forward to help them out of the boat. 

“So you do come over to the hotel, 
sometimes?” said he, easily claiming 
acquaintance and joining the girls in their 
walk up to the house. 

‘*We come over sometimes to sell butter 


for the boarders,” said practical Daim, who 
had it on her mind to nip romance in the 
bud. ‘Phrone, here,” she added, ‘‘ makes 
gimcracks that the city folks buy some- 
times.” 

‘Only a few fancy articles,” said Phrone, 
looking at the white paper box she carried 
and coloring with displeasure at her sister’s 
blunt way of putting things. 


must be nice, if you made them. I have a 
great taste for rustic work.” 

The conviction that he had came that 
moment into Ned Holmes’s head. 

Phrone stopped in the path to open the 
box, and he examined the little pagoda-like 
watch-cases and the small frames for photo- 
graphs. 

“T must have some of these. I should 
like to take several for my friends’ 
photos.” As he looked under the hat, with 
its blue ribbons, his impulse was to buy out 
the stock. 

‘*T will leave them with Mrs. Bruce and 
you can get them of her,” said Phrone. 

“Oh! very well. I shall apply to Mrs. 
Bruce forthwith. By the way, are there 
any good trout streams on your farm? | 
have come up to fish and hunt, you see.” 

‘*There is streams enough on our place,” 
put in Daim, ** but Jake fishes them pretty 
Every now and then he ketches a 
mess of trout for the hotel.” 

‘* And who is Jake?” 

‘*Oh! he’s our hired man,” and then, turn- 


close. 


ing significantly to her sister: ‘ Ask 
Phrone.” 
Phrone’s face was burning again. It was 


vile to have Jake’s name brought in at this 
moment. 

“*T guess there’s room enough for other 
folks besides Jake to fish in Shady Brook,” 
said she, hotly. 

“‘And.is Shady Brook far from your 
house?” 

‘** A good piece; but it’seasy found. You 
must cross over in the boat, and go through 
the woods a ways, till you come to a clear- 
ing. There’s some oats, and on the other 
side is a large pool, with some big stones.” 

*‘Tf I can’t find it, I shall come and ask 
you to act as guide.” 

‘‘There’s no likelihood of getting lost,” 
said Daim. ‘It’s a straight path and a 
sheep has only to follow his nose.” 

Just at that moment they reached the 
hotel, and the girls went in ata side door, 
to see Mrs. Bruce, Young Holmes stood on 
the turf, with the lovely lake view spread 
out before him. He was smiling to himself. 
It would be very good fun, he thought, to 
enter as the rival of Jake in the fishing and 
in the affections of that pretty girl. 

Just around the angle of the building a 
lady sat in the shade, in a comfortable 
Shaker chair, with great wooden arms, on 
which was spread out a quantity of red Ger- 
mantown wool. She was middle-aged, 
dressed in white, and wore a becoming cap, 
which accorded well with her silvery curls. 

‘*Who are those people, Ned, I saw you 
walking with ?” she asked, in her even, dis- 
tinct tones. 

“Oh! some of the natives. It is easy to 
scrape acquaintance up here. You remem- 
ber that pretty girl who gave us the milk 
last night, at the farm.” 

‘* Well, now, my dear Ned, isn’t it a pity 
to waste your time on such people? The 
Badgers are here, you know. They live in 
the next street, at home, and go to our 
church. The girls are said to be nice, and 
the old gentleman, it is reported, is worth 
over a million.” 

‘‘Oh! confound the Badgers! The girls 
are all stout and wear eye-glasses. If there 
is anything I detest in the country, it is a 
fat girl who has to be pulled up steep 
places.” 

““The Renwicks are here, too, you know.” 

‘“‘Oh! the Renwicks are as lean and 
scrawny as the Badgers are stout. I have 
looked over the girls in the hotel, and they 
won't do. I shall go off hunting and fish- 
ing and get my own fun.” 

‘*Well,” said Mrs. Judge Holmes, with a 
half sigh, for she well knew the point 
where maternal advice ceased to be opera- 
tive, ‘‘I hope I shall have a little of your 
time, dear. I will try to be reasonable in 
my demands; for I cannot expect to vie 
with the attractions of pretty dairy-maids.” 

‘* You are rather sarcastic, and I don’t see 
that there is any occasion for it. If any 
fellow is more attentive to his mother than 
Iam, I would like to know where he is to 
be found.” 

Jake was staying away an unusual time 
with his camping party, and Phrone seemed 
more than ever given to curling her hair 
and tying on her faded ribbons in coquet- 
tish ways. The mountain weather was 
perfect, with a sky mottled by little clouds 





‘Pray let me see them. Iam sure they 








and light shadows chasing over the forest 
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and hillsides. The green of the upland 
pastures was beyond description, and the 
air was like that in an old Indian legend of 
Heaven, which fed the inhabitants. One 
afternoon Phrone announced that she was 
going to gather strawberries in the up- 
pasture for tea. 

* You meet him,” said Daim, 
shrewdly. ‘You know, he told us he 
should come to fish in Shady Brook. If 1 
was you, [ would put on my best hat and a 
nose veil.” 

Phrone made no reply. She tied on her old 
hat, one of those coarke shilling palm leaves 
they sell in mountain stores, trimmed with 
plaid gingham. The hat was hideous; but 
the face it could not be 
As she went up the sweet meadow, 
path, swinging her tin pail, she plucked a 
little of clover and white 
daisies and fastened it in her gown. The 
lield where the strawberries clustered, sweet 
and red on the 


may 
‘ 


she knew under 


spoiled. 


nosegay heads 


stem, was surrounded on 
three sides by thick woods. Above the 
forest on the right towered the massive 


craggy head of the Giant. Some blasted 
pines stood just at the turn of a little path 
that led down toward Shady Brook. 
Phrone applied herself to business with 
alittle bit of dread. It was so lonely she 
was half frightened by the crows cawing in 
the wood, and even by the delicious note of 


the wood thrush, which sent a stream of 


silver trickling through the silence. Just 
across the oat-field, which was in sight, she 


could catch the gurgling and rushing of 
Shady Brook, as it made its way through a 
rocky glen. As Phrone listened, with her 
heart beating fast, while the berries made a 
small patter on the bottom of the pail and 
her finger-tips were growing rosy, she 
seemed to catch little wafts of odor, as from 
a good cigar. It approached her gradually 
and there was the sound of crackling bushes, 
as of some onecoming through the woods. 
Sophronia did not look up at once; but she 
felt her face begin to burn. 
made what the children call a 
the grass, and there was little visible but 
her hideous hat. Young Holmes 
dressed in mountain costume—a blue flan- 
nel shirtand trowsers belted in at the waist, 
and a broad swaw hat. He carried a fish- 
ing-rod over his shoulder. It was the same 
dress worn by Jake, with some difference 
in quality; but in the eyes of poor little 
Phrone there was no comparison between 
the Such weight with 
girls have white hands and the indeiinable 
air of refinement and worldly knowledge. 
Just by chance Phrone lifted her face, rosy 
with blushes. 
himself unnecessary trouble, was 
sauntering down the path, without investi- 
gating the hideous hat; but now he daited 
into the grass, just as she stood up, with the 
little pail in her hand. 

‘*T am delighted to meet you. [ was just 
eoing down to the house, to get you to ful- 
fill your promise to show me the pool; but 
it’s far nicer to find you here. I thought I 
might meet the doughty Jake.” 

“Jake's off with a party of campers. He 
won't be back till to-morrow.” 


Her dress 
** cheese” in 


was 


two young men. 


Young Holmes, who nevei 
gave 


**T suppose you are mourning in his ab- 
sence?” 





! 


not overstocked with brains. In that part 


| of the country female intellect was con- 


sidered the prerogative of plainness. 
‘*Oh! you must be jokin’ !” said she, while 


| her cheeks burned vividly. ‘‘ I k:ow there's 





| 





**T don't know what makes you say that. 
He ain’t nothing pertickerler to me.” 

**T thought he might be, from what your 
sister hinted.” 

**Didamy just done it to hector.” 

“Well, I am glad for my own peace of 
mind that there isn’t anything special be- 
tween you and Jake. You ought not to be 
cooped up in this corner; you ought to go 
abroad and let people admire you.” 

Oh! LT don't spose I should be thought 
much of in Boston or any big city. Folks 
that have had a poor chance never are. 
There was a friend of mine up in Tod’s 
Hole. She had a great notion of going on 
the stage and being a play actress, and 
finally she ran away from home, and went 
to York; and she turned out bad, poor 
thing. The minister preached a sermon 
about her.” 

“You wouldn’t turn out bad,” said the 
young man, lightly. ‘‘I shouldn't wonder 
if you would make a splendid actress. 
Golden hair is all the rage on the boards 
now.” 

Sophronia was flattered by this compli- 
ment to her beauty and supposed ability. 
Didamy always looked down upon her, as | 





no trustin’ a young man when he gets to 
foolin’evith a girl.” 

‘I’m not fooling, on my honor,” retorted 
Ned. ‘It’s every word true. If you were 
in a big place and could deck yourself off, 
as some girls do, you would make a stun- 
ning sensation.” 

The young man’s talk was not of a very 
high order; but the ears of the untutored 
girl drank it all in like sweetest music. It 
was so delightful to be admired in this way, 
instead of in boorish manner of the 
country bumpkins with whom she was 
The afternoon was one of perfect 

She sat on the bank of the 
romantic brook, with her hat off, while Ned 
Holmes sat beside and talked and 
laughed and sang snatches of opera airs; 
nor did he fail to make love mildly, as the 
leaf shadows came flickering down on their 
heads. 


the 


familiar. 
happiness. 


he 


It was innocent enough thus far; 
for the young man was not consciously bad, 
though selfish and bent on what he called 
fun. It would all have sounded stupid and 
silly to the ears of a third person; but 
Sophronia sat entranced, forgetful of the 
berries she had promised to gather for tea 
and of the cows that must be brought up 
for milking, until a red light from the set- 
ting sun suffused the tall spruce trunks and 
made them look like carved columns in 
some splendid temple. She started up then 
in dismay, and bad some trouble in dismiss- 
ing the young man, who was bent on walk- 
ing home with her. Phrone ran breathless to 
the top of the hill, and there saw that her 
anxiety about the cows was quite needless. 

A tall, manly figure, in the customary 
blue flannel clothes of the country, was 
leaning upon the farm-yard bars and neg- 
lecting the patient animals which had been 
driven up and stood ready for milking. 
Coming fresh from her delightful interview 
with Ned, the girl's heart was naturally 
hardened against Jake. She felt provoked 
with him for coming home before his time. 
Jake was an athletic figure, and his face was 
dark with a heavy under jaw, that might 
become dangerous if the man ever lost 
control of himself; but his brown eyes were 
peculiarly pleasant and redeemed his strong 
face, and at moments made it almost hand- 
some. 

Phrone hated to meet Jake. She thought 
of making a circuit of the house, to avoid 
him; but finally walked up to the bars, 
where he was still leaning, in her coldest 
manner. Jake’s face was not cold and Lis 
manner Was almost timid and pleading when 
he spoke to the girl, who somehow looked 
peculiarly beautiful in the evening light. 

“Tve brought you some prime birch- 
bark, Sophronia; and a great lot of pretty 
cup-moss.” 

‘Oh! thank you, Jake,” said she, in her 
most frigid tone. ‘I don't believe I shall 
make any more crosses and frames. You 
had better give the things to Didamy.” 

She went through the bars without an- 
other word, and a sudden revulsion took 
place in Jake. He turned and kicked old 
Brindle savagely, though it was his custom 
to be kind to animals; and Brindle, in re- 
venge, put her foot in the milk-pail, and the 
young man used some hard words. for which 
he was half ashamed. 

There was bad weather in doors. Sup- 
per was not ready and the girl was greeted 
with loud complaints. 

**Now, where have you been gadding, 
Miss, leaving the whole of Saturday's 
scrubbing for me and Daim; and where's 
them berries you was to pick for tea ?” 

This clang of harsh tongues was suffi- 
ciently disgusting, after the compliments 
which had been poured into her ears; but, 
worse still, she was obliged to falsify about 
the berries. She said she had spilled them, 
in getting over a fence into the Perry Lot; 
and, being a truthful girl in the main, it 
cost her some pangs of conscience. 

‘* Well, you're a lazy huzzy and never 
was of any account with the housework. 
No man would be fool enough to want you, 
if he knew what a load he would have to 
carry; but I will put a stop to this gadding. 
You shan’t stir out of the house for a 
week.” 

Phrone went upstairs, to cry with vexa- 





tion, because she knew her mother would 
carry out her threat; and she had promised 
her new friend to meet him the next after- 
noon, being Sunday, for a walk by the lake- 
side. 

Before bedtime Daim had communicated 
to Jake all she knew and suspected. He 
received it quietly enough; but Jake was 
capable of intense feeling and the pangs of 
jealousy in such a nature are hard to bear. 
Jake did not mean to always remain a farm- 
hand and mountain guide. He had other 
ambitions and was educating himself in odd 
snatches of time. There was a place under 
the in the barn, where he hid his 
Euclid; and, when he went camping, he 
always carried a little pocket grammar and 
dictionary. He had guided a number of 
clever, highly-educated men—clergymen, 
naturalists, and others—and had always 
learned something from their talk. No 
wonder he spoke better than any of the 
other guides and was a favorite with his 
employers. 

That night Jake neglected his Euclid and 
sat for a long time, with his head buried in 


mow, 


his hands, wondering why he was such a 
fool as to suffer and doubting not, from 
what he had heard, that Ned Holmes was a 
young city cub, unprincipled enough to 
amuse himself with a weak country girl's af- 
fections. Jake was clear-sighted as to the 
defects of Phrone’s character but he could 
aot help loving ber with all his heart, and 
now he determined to watch. 

The next day it rained in the morning— 
one of those pouring, impulsive mountain 
showers; but in the afternoon the sun burst 
out, coiling lovely mist-wreaths about the 
hights, while the damp pine woods sent 
forth strong, sweet odors. Young Holmes 
was in happy frame of mind. 
Sophronia had failed to meet him, although 
he had loitered about for an hour or two. 
When he returned to the hotel, his mother 
asked him to accompany her on a walk. 
He pleaded a headache; but still he went, 
strolling along rather silently and switching 
off the heads of plants with his cane. They 
rambled down a lovely path through the 
forest, until they came out a mile from the 
hotel, at a litthe rocky eminence, crowned 
with tall spruces and hemlocks, called Sun- 
set Point. It was a favorite walk with the 
boarders. 

** Really, 1 am tired to death, and you are 
ill, dear,” said Mrs. Holmes. ‘I wish 
could get some one to row us back. There 
isa man onthe lake now. Suppose you 
holloo to him.” 

Ned hollooed, and the boat came in shore, 
and a tall young man sprang out. 

‘Are you one of the boatmen 
hotel’” Mrs. Holmes inquired. 

“No,” was the blunt reply. 
the Widow Holcomb.” 

“It is Jake,” 
den gleam of recognition passed between 
them. Jake eyed the other coolly. He 
thought he could read selfishness written 
all over him. Ned was thoroughly tickled. 
It was almost as good as some of his best 
college pranks to get this fellow’s girl 
away from him and make him row him 
around the lake. Jake did not object to 
taking the party; but he was very uncom- 
municative, quite different from most of 


not a 


we 


at the 


‘*T work for 


thought Ned, as a sud- 


tell who was sitting beside her, Poor So- 
| phronia! Everything went against her. 
| She had let the bread scorch in the oven, 
and been dreadfully scolded by her mother. 
It had been threatening rain; but before 
noon the sun broke out and dropped a 
crown of gold and jewels on the mountain- 
tops. At that moment the Holcomb kitchen 
was invaded by a good-looking young man, 
with a gun over his shoulder. Phrone 
flushed scarlet, as she stopped short in pull- 
ing the scorched loaves out of the oven. 
Widow Holcomb had been washing and a 
very sudsy odor was perceptible in the air. 
She turned round, let down her sleeves, 
which had been rolled above her brown 
elbows, and eyed the intruder from under 
her thick, gray eyebrows. 

** Did you come to see Jake about camp- 
ing?” 

**No, Madam. 1 came to inquire about a 
very celebrated medicine which I hear you 
manufacture.” 

**Oh! well, take a cheer. Set right down. 
I guess it must be my Exiler of Life, for the 
rheumatiz.” 

“Yes, thatis it. I want to get a few 
bottles, for my Uncle Benhadad, who is a 
| great sufferer.” 


‘Is his kind inflammatory or chronic?” 

‘*Well, now, Madam, indeed—yes, I'm 
quite sure its chronic,” stammered Ned. 

‘**Then, most like, there’s swelling of the 
joints and stiffness in the hands. I've seen 
afore now the knuckles puff right out as 
big as hen’s eggs.” The widow had grown 
very much interested in Uncle Benhadad's 
case. She hitched her chair close to her 
visitor and insisted on going into all the de- 
tails. Ned smothered his laughter and 
gained confidence as she went on. This 
was a “lark” worth while, he thought to 
himself, with a good deal of self-pride. At 
the same time he managed to steal some 
effective glances toward Sophronia. 

‘You ought to get a patent for your 
medicine,” said he. ‘I've no doubt it 
would sell as well as the liver pills and 
other things that have made big fortunes.” 

“I've no opinion of them patents,” re- 
turned the old lady. ‘*I had a churn once 
with a patent on it, and it was the miserablest 
affair 1 ever did see.” She evidently re- 
garded a patent as some kind of attachment 
to be screwed on. She was much pleased 
with her visitor. His appreciation of her 
‘*Exiler” had quite won her heart. She 
had not the faintest notion that he had come 
for any other purpose but to consult her 
about his Uncle Benhadad, so she bade 
Phrone bring up milk and home-made cake 
from the cellar, and Ned was even pressed 
to stay to dinner. 

Didamy was setting the table. She did 
not approve of these doings at all, and gave 
notice of wrath in the way she set down the 
blue-edged plates. Didamy prided herself 
on possessing al] the penetration of the 
family. Ned, as Phrone handed him 
the glass of milk, managed to convey the 


| information that he should be up at the 


brook the next afternoon, giving her certain 
reproachful looks for not having kept her 


previous appointment. As he rose to go, 


| the tall dark figure of Jake appeared in the 


the boatmen, who bad their little stories to | 
amuse the boarders. Ned thought, as he | 


sat eyeing Jake’s back, that it looked very 
square and obstinate, and he certainly pulled 
a clean stroke, that would have won the ad- 
miration of the university crew. When 


they reached the hotel dock, Ned offered | 


the boatman a piece of money and a cigar. 

Jake took the money, but seemed not to” 
see the cigar. He rowed rather slowly out 

toward the middle of the lake, and, wrap- 
ping the silver in a bit of newspaper, let it 

drop over the side of the boat. 

Next morning Phrone was standing by 
the kitchen window, wiping the breakfast- 
things and placing them on a shelf near by. 
She was very gloomy and had not even 
looked at Jake since their encounter in the 
cow-yard. She knew he was watching her, 
and had seen him burn up in the kitchen 
stove all the pretty birch bark and mosses 
he had brought back from the camp. As 
she stood at the window, a hotel stage went 
by, filled with merry people, bound for High 
Rock Falls. She saw Mrs. Holmes’s white 
curls and fluttering blue veil; but the stage 
sped past so quickly it was impossible to 


| the way back to the hotel. 


| 


| 


| 


back doorway of the kitchen. He had a 
rake in his hand. The two young men eyed 
each other deliberately. Ned wore that 
easy air of triumph so exasperating to an 
earnest, wrathful lover. It was such a de- 
light to Ned to have brought himself down 
to mother Holcomb’s level, he laughed all 
That patent 
joke would do to repeat. Surely, he was 
getting some fun out of his vacation. 

The Holcomb family sat down to dinner, 


| all but Phrone, who chose to take that time 


| to hang out some clothes. 


| her eldest daughter’s remarks. 


‘**How could you be so simple, Mother,” 
began Didamy, who poured the tea, ‘‘ as to 
let that young chap pull the wool over your 
eyes? Anybody can see he is a snake in 
the grass. He comes around for Phrone, 
and you allowed yourself to be took in.” 

The old lady was a good deal nettled by 
Bhe had 
perfect confidence in her own sagacity, and, 
as she expressed it when she got her “ dan- 
der up,” she was pretty obstinate. 

‘*You’re always that suspicious, Dida- 
my, there ain’t no livin’ with you. He’s a 
nice, civil-spoken young man, if he is from 
Boston, and he has a great opinion of my 
Exiler. Didn’t you hear him talk about his 
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Uncle Benhadad, whose jints are all chalky 
and as big as turkey eggs?” 

** Don't believe he has got an Uncle Ben- 
hadad,” snapped the skeptical Daim. What 
a name for an uncle. Its somewhere in the 
Bible.” 

Widow Holcomb was much scandalized | 
by the intimation that there was no Uncle 
Benhadad to take her medicine. It only 
confirmed her opinion that Ned was a nice, 
worthy young man. 





During this scene Jake sat without eat- 
ing much, and presently he got up and left 
the room. The footing Ned had impudently 
gained in the Widow’s good will gave him 
Ned to be 
a snake in | 


believed 
just what Daim had called him 


deep uneasiness. He 


He was creeping around after | 
It did not make him like the girl 
any the less; but it filled 
resentment toward his rival. 


the grass. 


Phrone. 
him with bitter 
He hated Ned | 
because he was too mean to openly show 
his admiration for the girl and would en- 
Jake did little 


He stood for a long 


tice her to secret mectings. 
work that afternoon. 
time near the stone wall on the hill-top, with 
his scythe in his hand. A glorious landscape 
of forest and stream lay 
spread out before him; but he saw it not. 


and mountain 
The inward drama was too intense and ex- 
citing. He had come to the resolve that he 
would watch over Phrone and try to save 
her from She might 
though his heart yearned for her, and, if 
such was the decree of fate, he would try 
and bear his trouble like aman. The im- 
mediate result of Jake’s reverie was an im- 
pulse which led him to leave the mowing- | 
field and go down to the shed chamber, 
where the farm tools were kept, and get 
down his gun, which he seldom used in 
Summer, and clean it very carefully, put- 
ting in a good priming. Jake could hardly 
had told why he did this; but he felt better 
for it, as if something had been accom- 
plished. Alas! in those days the Euclid and 
the Latin grammar were sadly nevlected. 
One of the immediate results of the 
widow’s obstinacy was the relaxing of fam- 
ily discipline. Phrone had as much liberty 
as ever, and the very next day she met Ned 
Holmes in the Indeed, within a 
week two or three meetings hatl taken 
place, and Ned had begun to think he was 
falling in love. There was somethifg more 
than fun init, after all. Phrone, on her part, 
was in a bewildering maze of dreams, and 
fluttering hopes, and new, strangely deli- 
cious sensations. 


harm. never be his, 


woods. 


She was weaving a story 
without an end, and was only interrupted by 
Daim’s sarcasms or her mother’s scoldings. 
Still, Phrone was aware that Jake was watch- 
ing her and that he knew every time she 
went to walk with Ned. It only hardened the 
girl’s heart and for days she did not speak 
tohim. She would draw the water from the 
well, rather than ask Jake, who hated to 
have her do it, because he knew it hurt her 
hands and taxed her strength. So Jake got 
in the habit of drawing all the buckets full 
before he went to his work, and, ranging 
them in a row, silently, without a request. 
Daim despised his weakness, partly because 
she knew he would never have thought of 
doing such a thing for her, although Jake 
was uniformly gentle with women. 

Now, on one of those delightful walks in 
the woods, Ned propounded a scheme which 
he had been revolving for some time in his 
mind. In less than a fortnight there was to 
be a grove meeting at Edenton, the county 
town, fourteen miles away. Ned had 
secretly schemed to get on the weak side of 
the widow, soas to induce her to let Phrone 
go over to this meeting with him in a smart 
little establishment, which he meant to hire 
of the hotel-keeper. He had described the | 
expedition in glowing terms to Phrone, and | 
she could think of little else. They were to | 
dine at the hotel in Edenton, which was a 
large town, with shops, even jeweler’s 
shops. Ned would like to see some pretty 
trinket—a locket, perhaps—adorning the 
fair neck of Miss Sophronia. 

Ned had grown so familiar at the farm- 
house and had got so completely on the | 
widow’s blind side that he entered without 








knocking. When Jake was not around, | 
he was gay and chatty, sometimes | 
even with Daim, who found her | 


wormwood and gall modifying under | 
the influence of judicious flattery. But | 
when Jake was casually around there | 
was the higher pleasure of knowing that he | 






| out of the way in letting Sophronia go with 


| get 


was inflicting torture on a fellow-being. | 
Ned had the delightful sensation of realiz- 
ing that he was pretty fast. The next 
morning he called at the farmhouse, and, 
although it was scrubbing day, the widow | 
received him graciously. When, at last, he 
ventured to propose the Edenton expedi- 
tion, she reflected for a moment, and said 
she didn’t know as there would be anything 


him. She had always been pretty per- 
tickeler to keep her girls away from city 
young men, especially if they were un- 
stiddy; but she had confidence in him, and 
she didn’t like to keep the girls poked up for- 
ever, without a chance 


Besides, the grove 
‘Now, 
you see, if you could take Daim along, too, 
it would be just nice; and then she could 


meeting was a religious occasion. 


some store—a few 
pounds of Muscovado and a codfish.” 

The codfish was too much for Ned. He 
turned red and nearly choked with sup- 
pressed laughter; but he had a ready ex- 
pedient. 
hotel, 


sorry 


necessaries at the 


The buggy, the only one at the 
would hold but two. 
; it would have given him great pleas- 
ure to invite Miss Daim. 
Daim tossed her head and declared that 
she could not go, if she were asked. Hiram 


He was very 


ITewlett, the deacon’s son, had already in- 
vited her, and she should go with him, if 
she went at all. 

Phrone, who was listening with her heart 
in her ears, secretly believed that Dai 
had told a fib about Hiram Hewlett. She 
thought she knew her sister all through and 
through, and Daim was as proud as 
Lucifer. 

Now, bitterness had been growing and 
gathering in Jake for many days. He was 
not a great talker, except when he could 
pour himself out to a friend; but he was a 
thinker and doer, and it is sometimes in- 
evitable that such a mind should brood and 
nurse its wrath. Jake had no sense of in- 
feriority among his own people, it was only 
the presence of what were called city chaps, 
like Ned Holmes, which afforded a steep 
contrast to his own position, and added to 
the pangs of jealousy and slighted love. 
If this thing went on and Sophronia, 
through the old lady’s weakness, slipped 
into the power of a shallow fellow, who he 
believed in his heart was selfish enough to 
become a scoundrel, Jake thought he 
might turn reckless and go to the dogs. He 
could not bear the thought of it. The pro- 
posed excursion to Edenton filled poor 
Jake with dismay. He felt powerless to 
prevent it, and yet it must be prevented. 
Jake did not own to himself, as he chewed 
his bitter cud, that he hated young Holmes 
in a way which might lead to mischief; and 
yet, there were somany feelings smoldering 
in him, who can tell what would happen 
should the quick flame dart out of his ard- 
ent nature? It was rather a bad sign that 
he kept his gun in prime order and carried 
it with him often when he went on little ex- 
cursions up the mountain. 

The widow was scolding about the oats, 
which Jake had neglected to cut. They 
might lodge in the next heavy rain-storm 
and get damaged; but, in spite of this con- 
tingency Jake idled a great deal of time, 
and was often up half the night, roaming 
about with an uneasy heart. Two days 
after Ned Holmes had last visited the farm 
Jake was in the same mood. The inward 
excitement upset him. A powerful and 
good worker when in tune, now he seemed 
more contemptable to himself than Joash 
Irvin, the idiot of the neighborhood. 
.Though habitually temperate, if there had 
been a ginshop within reach, he would cer- 
tainly have taken a strong dram. As it was, 
he knocked off work at three o'clock, took 
his gun, and struck into the woods. The 
day was lovely and the mountains jutted 
out dark blue against a sky of intense 
brightness. Jake took the path, he hardly 
knew why, which led to Devil’s Glen and 
the Split Rocks. There were some fearful 
precipices on that path and it was too rugged 
to be much resorted to by the hotel people. 
Now, as he kept along through the light 
growth of deciduous trees, mixed with tall, 
sculptured spruces and pines, he became 
conscious that some one was swinging 
down the path in front, occasionally kick- 
ing a pebble, which rolled over the steep 
bank, growing more precipitous at every 
step. Presently a voice struck up an air 


| torush into his head. 


| path he never knew; but presently he must 
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from some opera. Jake did not know the 
air, but he knew the voice, light and mock- | 
ing, and all the blood in his body seemed 
He crouched low, 
like some wild animal, grasped his gun 
tightly, while his breath came hard. 
Something appeared to jerk him violently 
backward. He stood up dizzy, put his 
hand to his head, and turned very pale. 
Indeed, he felt such inward weakness, such 
a fluttering of the heart, that he grasped a 
tree close at hand. Was he a murderer in 
his heart? The thought made him stagger. 
In the conflict of feelings he could not 
move. How long he stood there in the 


have come to his senses, and then, with a 
slow, deliberate motion, as if it pained him, 
he drew the charge from his gun. Now, 
Jake was just thinking that fists remained, 
and he could still have it out with his 
enemy, when the gay little carol ceased, 
and some distance ahead he heard a sudden 
lurch and rush of earth and stones and the 
sound of a hollow groan. 

Ina moment Jake had torn his way to 
the spot. It was the very worst part of the 
dangerous path, where the stones were wet 
and oozy from hidden springs, and the 
great, black gorge fell from the dizzy edge, 
with masses of rock piled and wedged be- 
low. <A third of the way down the gorge 
Jake saw a figure, hanging as if in mid-air. 
Ned had grasped some bushes rooted in a 
slight projection of the cliff and was cling- 
ing for dear life. His gun was lodged 


higher up and was broken in two. Jake 
was as surefooted asa goat. ‘ Hold on!” 
he cried. ‘‘I am coming to you.” There 


was a faint answering shout. 

Ile saw that young Holmes had fallen by 
a false step on the wet stones, and had 
grasped the bushes, which would sustain 
him for a few moments. Jake measured 
the perilous distance with his eye. He 
could cling to the rock better in his stocking 
feet; so he threw off his boots. Only a born 
mountaineer would ever have dared to do 
it. Jake crept down a crevice like a cat, 
and, as he descended, he saw, some distance 
to the left, a little shelf of rock jutting out 
of the face of the precipice. That little 
shelf was a point of deliverance on which 
he kept his eye fixed. With his powerful 
left arm he grasped Ned by the collar and 
bore him first to this breathing-place, and, 
finally, in about ten minutes to the top. 


Ned lay white and gasping in a bed of 
fern at the foot of some tall spruces. A few 
drops of blood trickled down his left temple 
and his hands were lacerated and the coat 
nearly torn from his back. Otherwise, it 
wasall shock and fright. 

‘*You are faint,” said Jake, feeling his 
pulse. 

Ned looked up, with a sickly feeling, into 
the other’s eyes. ‘‘ Yes, I believe lam. If 
you feel in my breast-pocket, you will find a 
little flask of brandy. A few drops will 
bring me round.” 

Jake felt for the flask, close to this man’s 
heart, with the strangest sensation he had 
everknown. The brandy did bring him 
round. In a few minutes he was sitting up, 
gazing into the abyss from which he had 
just been rescued. 

‘* Well,” said he, when hecould command 
himself to speak, ‘‘ you have saved my life 
at a devilish risk to yourown. What am I 
to do?” 

‘There is but one thing for you to do” 
returned Jake, who had put his boots on. 
The tone was so peculiar Ned began to red- 
den angrily. 

‘** And what is that?” 

‘* You must go away from this place and 
give up following that girl.” 

‘** And suppose I don’t chose to?” 

‘*Then you must fight me!” was the quiet 
response. 

*‘ What right have you to take this mean 
advantage, because you have happened todo 
me agood turn? The girl has told me that 
she has no liking for you. It is a con- 
founded shame.” 

Jake was so angry that he removed a few 
steps. 
do all above-board, without any sneaking; if 
you will introduce her to your friends and 
show yourself a decent man, I shall not in- 
terfere; but you shall not destroy herpeace 
of mind or blacken her good name, unless 
you do it over my dead body.” 





It was the worst predicament of Ned's 


‘Tf you mean to marry her and to | 
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life. He was boiling with shame and rage 
to find himself under the heel of this clod- 
hopper, tied to him by the heaviest of obli- 
gations, and made to knuckle in a point of 
pride the most sensitive a man ever feels. 

‘** But suppose I refuse to explain my mo- 
tives and intentions.” 

‘Then there is only one thing to do. 
You must fight me. When I came here, and 
saw you on the path ahead, I knew we 
should have it out before the day was 
over.” 

**So you dogged my steps on purpose?” 
**No, I did not dog your steps. This isa 
free country.” 

Ned's pale face was patched with burning 
red spots. He felt that he would rather 
have had his brains dashed out down the 
precipice than be placed in such a position 
of ignominy and self-contempt; so he re- 
flected for a moment in irate silence, while 
Jake stood quietly, with his arms folded, 
leaning against a tree. There was no glory 
to be gained in fighting Jake, the farm-hand, 
even if he could whip him; and, looking at 
his muscular development, he felt morally 
certain he could not. The whole thing 
would be most disgraceful, if itcame to the 
light. 

“*T can’t fight you,” he blurted out, at last. 
‘* How can a man fight another man who has 
just saved his life? I only wish we could 
be put back where we were an hour ago. 
But I suppose you. won't insist on my leav- 
ing on the instant. I should like to see her 
once more and explain a little.” 

“You must go by the night stage,” re- 
turned Jake, ‘‘and you can’t see her again. 
You have done harm enough already. 
You can write her a note and give it to 
me.” 

Ned took out his pocket-book, and, with a 
pencil, slowly wrote the following lines, 
feeling the torture-screws in a way that 
caused him the most excruciating humilia- 
tion. But he was thinking of his own sens- 
ations. This knuckling under to Jake was 
worse than being roasted before a slow. fire. 
The feelings of the girl he had flattered so 
prettily did not come at that moment. The 
note ran as follows: 

“DEAR MISS SOPHRONIA:—I have suddenly been 
called away on important business and fear I shall 
not be able to see youagain. I amexceedingly sorry 
Icannot keep my engagement with you for next 
week; but I hope you wil! forgive me and will think 
kindly of me sometimes, as I always shall of you.” 

Jake had this note in his breast-pocket, 
when, late in the afternoon, with his gun in 
his hand, he struck into the highway a 
half-mile above the farmhouse. His head 
was hot and aching and his strong frame 
seemed almost unstrung. So many sleep- 
less nights were telling upon him. A little 
sunburnt, barefooted boy, with a very 
ragged hat and a pail of berries, was com- 
ing along the road, making funny little 
prints with his toes in the dust. 

‘Hullo! Kit.” Kit stopped and looked 
intently at Jake. ‘‘If you will, take this 
note to Sophronia Holcomb; and mindyou 
put it in her own hand, without saying a 
word where you got it. Here isa silver 
quarter for you.” 

Kit’s eyes sparkled. Silver quarters did 
not grow on the bushes in that part of the 
mountains. He was a perfect well of a 
boy. Nothing could ever be got out of him 
that was once dropped in. And so it hap- 
pened that Phrone was sitting by the win- 
dow, dressed for the afternoon, with her gay 
ribbons, and making a picture, as she bent 
over some white sewing which filled her 
lap. Kit laid the little note on the window- 
sill, and ran off down the road, without a 
word. 

Poor Phrone! The blow fell severely 
upon her, as she sat dreaming her bright, 
foolish little dream. The wounds inflicted 
by hurt vanity through an active imagina- 
tion, especially where life is one dreary 
round of labor and there is large space for 
brooding, are often severe. Sophronia lost 

flesh and color, and, what made things 
worse, Daim could not restrain the bitter- 
ness of her tongue, and the old lady was 
always harping on the disappointment she 
had suffered through that young city chap. 
He had even been shabby enough to go off 
without paying for those bottles of 
‘*Exiler.” As Phrone seemed to get thin- 
ner and more listless every day, she was 
sent to her aunt’s, at Au Sable Forks, to re- 
cruit,and thus the Autumn and Winter 


wore away. 
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Jake was preparing to go West. 
saved some money, and now he was only 
waiting until Phrone should return, not 
that he hoped much, for the girl had never 
softened toward him. But she did come 
one day in the lovely April weather, look- 
ing brighter and better, with a little color in 
her cheeks. That very afternoon Jake 
asked her to walk out with him, and she 
‘* Not this way,” said Phrone, 
as they took the path to the shore. It was 
there had last walked with Ned 
Holmes. Sothey went in thé opposite di- | 
rection, over the hill, and, when well 
screened from the view of any one in the 
house, Jake silently produced a newspaper 
and handed it to the girl by his side. It 
was a Boston paper, of late date, and con- 


consented. 


she 





tained the lengthy announcement of a mar- 
riage in high life, Edwin Holmes, Esq., 
son of the late Judge Holmes, to the 
daughter of one of the old Beacon Street 
families, with a long list of bride-maids and 
a general flourish of trumpets. 

For a moment the hazy light of that April 
afternoon faded from the girl’s eyes, and 
she put up her hand with a little moan. 
What could the strong man do to comfort 
her, but pour out the tenderness of his full 
heart. 

‘*] know you never cared much for me,” 
he said, sadly, ‘‘and perhaps you never 
can; but I have loved you, oh! 
I do love you, Phrone, better than any- | 
thing in the wide world. Come to the West 
with me, where we can both make a fresh 
start.” He put out his hands toward her 
appealingly, and the girl looked at him with 
eyes full of tears. 


‘Oh! Jake! I am not good enough for 
you. I know I have treated you very bad; 


but, if you will take me away from here, 
where I shall never see the mountains and 
the lake again, I will go with you, That is, 
if you want me.” 

Jake has not yet told his wife the true 
story of Ned Holmes’s departure from Tran- 
quil Lake; but he means to do it, when the 
right time comes, for conscience sake. 

New York Ciry. 
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THE STORY OF A LITTLE RED 
H 


BY SOPHIE E. EASTMAN, 


Tuts is the dea my entailhes told, 


One day, when the wind and the weather were | 


cold ; 
You have read it before, perhaps, dozens of 
times, 
Will you hear 
rhymes? 


it again in the simplest of 


‘*Who'll sift the flour?” cried the little 
‘We need some more bread.” 
“*T w-o-n-t,” “I w-o-n-t,” all the rest of the ten 
Quite lazily said. 
“Well, then, J will! To the pantry she went 
That very same hour, 
And merrily sang, on her task still intent 
Till she'd sifted the flour. 


red hen, 


** Who'll stir in the yeast ?” cried the little red hen, 
** And who'll knead the bread ?” 
** T won't,” “ J won't,” all the rest of the ten 
Rather angrily said. 
‘* Well, then, I will,” and she worked so fast 
That the loaf looked light, 
When placed in its shining pan, at last, 
To rise through the night. 


‘*Who’ll kindle the fire ?” cried the little red hen, 
** Who'll bake the bread ?” 
“T won't,” “I won't,” all the rest of the ten 
Quite sullenly said. 
‘Well, then, I will,” and she wiped the dust 
Till the oven was clean. 
And the loaf, when baked, had the nicest crust 
That ever was seen. 


** Now the work is done,” 
“Who'll eat the bread ?” 
** Twill,” ‘ J will,” all the rest of the ten 
Very eagerly said. 
“No, indeed, you WON'T, as you've said before ; 
I'll eat it myself.” 
And she left the loaf, after locking the door, 
On the closet shelf. 


so dearly. | 


cried the little red hen, 


| 


Then the nine who'd been lazy and sullen and | 


oross 


Went up to the attic, and wept o'er their loss, | 


Sout Hap.ey, Mass. 


TURNING THE TaBLes,—A student in physi- 
ology asked the professor a question. 


| know what I am doing.” 


The latter | 


began his explanation, then hesitated, saying: | 


“T don’t know as that covers the point you are 
after.” 

agingly. 
rectly.” 


“Oh! go on,” said the student, encour- | 
“T think you are about to answer cor- | 


He had GIANT RUDE AND THE LITTLE | 


SWORD. 


BY MRS. ANNA B. PARK. 


Wrxturop Tart liked to have his mother 
read and explain ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” to | 
him. He had been listening, one Sabbath 
afternoon, to the account of Christian’s com- 
bat with Apollyon, when, as the narrative | 
ended, he doubled up his fists and ex- | 
claimed : 

‘* Wouldn't I give it to the old Giant! I'd 
throw him down flat as a pancake!” 

‘* Well, Winnie,” said his mother, ‘‘ there 
is a certain Giant, that comes around here a 
good deal, that I wish you would fight. I'd 
rejoice to see you throw him down or drive 
him off for good.” 

‘*Whom do you mean, Mother?” asked 
Winnie, hardly knowing what to think. 

‘*T mean,” said his mother, ‘a Giant that 
is very anxious to make you his slave. His 
name is Giant Rude.” 

“Oh!” said Winnie, in a disappointed 
tone. ‘I can’t fight him.” 

‘But, Winnie,” said his mother, ‘‘ I’m in 
earnest about it. It’s a serious matter. This 
Giant troubles us very much and he’s just 
such a giant as Christian fought. You must 
have the weapon that Christian had, and, if 
you try hard, you cannot fail to succeed, 
though it may take several days to fairly 
drive him off. You know what weapon 
Christian had, don’t you?” 

‘* His two-edged sword,” 
nie. 

‘‘That means prayer,” said his mother; 
‘*and here’s a beautiful little sword I'd like 
to give you. It consists of just three words: 
‘Lord help me.’ 
old Giant coming, get out this little sword, 
and then he will not dare to touch you.” 

Winnie did not say much: but he looked 
sober and went away thinking. 

A ehance to fight came sooner than he 
expected. As he stepped into the sitting- 
room, he found his little sister Julia sitting 
down on a rug, with all his Christmas cards 
spread out before her. Without amoment’s 
delay, Giant Rude stepped into the room, 
and, giving Winnie a rap with his club, a 
thundering voice exclaimed: ** Julie, whe 

told you you might get out those cards ¢ 

Mother put her head in at the door, and 
said: ‘* Has Giant Rude got around so soon? 
Where’s your sword, Winnie, dear?” 

Winnie hung his head, and said: 
I can’t have her taking my 
cards.” 

‘* Don’t neglect the sword,” Mother said 
and went away. 

Winnie, half sorry now, said, in a gentler 
to his sister: ** Julie, here two 
cards that I will let you have for your own; 
but you mustn’t take mine out of the draw- 
er any more.” 

Upon this Giant Rude disappeared and 
was not seen again that day; but the next 
morning, when Winnie came down-stairs, 
he walked into the kitchen, and began 
playing with the water, letting it run from 
the faucets and fill up the sink. The kitch- 
en-girl seeing what was going on, said, in 
a peremptory tone: 

‘* Winnie, you mus’n’t waste the 
The well is nearly empty already.” 

Instantly Giant Rude rapped him again, 
and he answered, gruffly: ‘‘It’s none of 
your business. I'll do what I please.” 

Then the girl came up, and tried to push 
him away from the faucets, upon which 
Giant Rude gave Winnie’s foot a jerk, and 
Winnie gave the girl a kick. In an instant, 
however, thoughts of what he had done, of 
the Giant and the little sword, all rushed 
into his mind, and he went out into the gar- 
den feeling rather more sober than angry 

“Oh! dear,” thought he to himself. 
‘*What shall I do? I wish I was a good 
boy. I wonder if that little sword would 
do any good. It’s such a little thing, I 
don’t believe it can do anything; only I 
wish God would help me. Mother says I 
ought to pray for his help every morning, 
when I get up. I might go and lean over 
the fence and ask him now. Nobody’ll 
So Winnie went 
and prayed, leaning over the fence. A very 
short prayer it was. He asked that he 
might be a good boy and remember the 
little sword when the Giant came near him. 
Then he went back into the house, and, 
feeling as if he wanted to make up in some 
way to the kitchen-girl, he went up to his 


answered Win- 


As soon as you see the 


* Well, 
Christmas 


tone ure 


water. 


| recess. 
| putin an appearance, and that was when 


own room, and, stufling his pockets full of 
| chestnuts, he returned to the kitchen again. 
The girl, who was feeling rather sore about 
that kick, said, in an angry tone, as she 
saw him: ‘‘Shut that door, Winnie, and 
don’t you come here.” But Giant Rude 


| did not come around Winnie this time, and 


he merely answered: 
had some chestnuts ?’ 
‘*No, I don’t want any chestnuts,” 


‘“* Don’t you wish you 


came 


| the curt answer. 
here you may have these, any 


“Well, 
way,” said Winnie, thrusting a handful 
into a plate of muffins, that she was getting 
ready to carry to the breakfast-table, and 
then he disappeared as fast as he could go. 

Somehow or other things went very 
smoothly the rest of the day. Winnie 
wondered at himself for not getting angry 
when Fred Sawyer gave him a push, at 
Once and only once did Giant Rude 


Johnny Ross. cut a great gash in his bran 
7 £ £ 


| new top, by throwing his own old scarred 


one at it. Winnie’s eyes flashed at Johnny, 
and he began saying: ‘‘ Johnny did you do 


that? Well, Pll’— Just here the little sword 
| came to mind and ** Lord held me” flashed 
from his heart. He said no more, but 


| picked up his top and walked away. 


That night, when Winnie was going to 


| bed, the recollection of all that had hap- 


| pened passed before him. ‘I declare, I 

believe that’s a pretty good little 

| after all,” he said to himself. ‘‘ The trouble 
is, Giant Rude springs at me so quick that 
I don’t have time to think of sword or any- 
thing; but, if I ask God every 
morning, he will just put my hand en the 
hilt when old Giant comes around.” 


sword, 


perhaps, 


Mt. AUBURN, Mass, 


PUZZLEDOM 


(Communications peg thie department should be ad- 
dressed *‘ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York.) 


Note.—In the directions given last week for 


| playing the card track, in the sentence “and 
count your total back from the left,” “from” 


> should have read “to,” 


MRS, JARLEY'S WAX-WORKS, 

This exhibition makes a most delightful even- 

ing’s entertainment, and in order that we may 
pretty thoroughly go over the ground, we shall 
devote two numbers of ‘‘ Puzzledom ” to explana- 
| tions, 
With a good Mrs, Jarley and figures that are 
| warranted not to burst out laughing in the 
| midst of the performance, no jollier evening can 
| be imagined. We must thank Dick & Fitz- 
| gerald’s ‘“‘ What Shall we do To-Night?” for the 
| source of our fun. 

If the room be uncommonly spacious, a group mnay 
be made of such figures as have not to assume con- 
strained positions, and be discovered on the rising of 
the curtain. The other figures can be carried on; 
and, after having been described and gone through 
their movements, can be carried off. 

No attempt should be made to restrain the natural 
| winking of the eyes, which will scarcely be notice- 
able unless the person try to repress it, 

The curtain used to conceal the heads of Blue 
Beard’s wives, or any statue, should be made to draw 
| easily by strings from each side. 

Mrs. Jarley’s place is on the left of front, pointing 
| out and describing the characters; but at the open- 
ing part of her lecture in the center. Little Nell 
points to each character with her wand as Mrs. Jar- 
ley describes it. George and John bring in the 
figures, wind them up, and oil them in the most tn- 
passive and matter-of-fact way, as though custom 
had made them insensible to the humorous features 
of the exhibition. 

If you want the heads of Blue Beard’s wives, the 
| effect is easily produced. A rod is extended hori- 
| zontally across the rear of the room, about six feet 
| from the floor; from this a sheet is hung, the bottom 


| reaching and tacked to the floor, to keep it fat like a 

| white wall. Young ladies standing at intervals be- 

| hind the sheet protrude their heads through perpen- 
dicular slits, cut at the proper hight to suit the 
stature of each lady. 
fastened close round the throat by a pin at the back 
of the neck. A strip of red Manne) is fastened around 
the throat where the neck comes in contact with the 
sheet. The hair of each is gathered up and fastened 
to the rod above by a piece of ribbon. The face of 
each is powdered, and the eyes, with a dash of lead- 
color under them, are kept closed. 


MRS. JARLEY’S LECTURE. 


Ladies and Gentlemen:—You are about to be 
favored with a view of the world-renowned and un- 
the. it ral *s Wax- Works, as exhibited before the 
the Roy 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 
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PECULIAR PUZZLE, DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


Draw J—j oi n—N 
TAme A—a g u e—E 
MIR«e N—new—W 
TARN U—-u g 1 y—Y 
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HENRY’'S CARBOLIC SALVE 
isthe BEST SALVE 


Ulcers, Salt 


for Cuts, Bruises, Sores, 
Tetter, Chapped Hands, 
Chilblains, Corns, and all kiuds of Skin Erup- 
Get HENRY’'S 
as all others are counter- 


Rheum, 


tions, Freckles, and Pimples. 
CARBOLIC SALVE, 


leit, Price, 25 cents 


PISO'S CURE FOR 
S WHERE ALL ELSE FALLS, 


Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. ° 


Use intime. Sold by druggists, f 


CONSUMPTION. 





OW WATCHES ARE 
MADE,—In a Som Goip Watch, 

aside from the necessary thickness for en. 
graving and polishing, a large proportion of 
metal is needed only to stiffen and hold the 
in 


engraved portions place and supply 


strength. The surplus gold is actually 


needless. In James Boss's Patent Gold 





Watch Cases this waste is saved and so, 
em ee 


LIDITY AND STRENGTH secured by a simple 


process, at 4 to } the cost. A plate of soup 
Gop is soldered on each side of a plate of 
nickel composition metal and the three are 
then passed between polished steel rollers. 
From this the cases, backs, centers, bezels, 
etc. ure cut and shaped by dies and form. 


ers. The gold is thick enough to admit of 


| all kinds of chasing, engraving, and engine- 


} turning. 





The upper part of the slit is | 


It is my duty on this occasion to ex the 

points of history f audienve— 

i set at the low price of twenty-five centse— 

8 Tates to schools—and to teach the young idea 
how to shoot—at the Creedmoor of ied | 

entertainment and instruction. e collection 

| itself is trooly stupenjous. The of 

limited ty, a of this mt collec- 

tion is visible; but m attendants will bring 

them before on one Uy one, and, afte have de- 


| natural manner, 60 as to 


These cases have been worn per- 


fectly smooth by use without removing the 


gold. This is the only Case made under 


this process. Each case is accompanied 
with a valid guaranty, signed by the 
manufacturers, warranting it to wear 
20 years. 150,000 of these Cases now car- 








ried in the United States and Canada. 
Largest and Oldest Factory. Established 
1854. 

Ask your Jeweler ~~ 


for our Interesting sr, <>" »“4ny 
Pamphlet on this Sub- 
ject. 

Wr hi SE 1964. i. 


PATIENT ie 


and Labels. Alt pre iminary examinations asto tent 
Suality of javentions free. “ Our Guide for Obtaining 

is sent free everywhere. Address LOUIS 
BAGUER&CO., , Solicitors of Patents, Washington, D. Cc. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


HAS BEEN PROVED 
The SUREST CURE for 


iIKIDNEY DISEASES.|! 
urine 


} 
~—- — 
stamped 
each Cane. 


Plain! 
cap 


No Patent! No Pa 
‘obtained for Mechanica 
vices, Compounds, 





Yor complaints peculfar 
to your sex, such as pain 


, "Ladies. 








"KIDN EY-WORT 
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Farm and Girden. 

_ —_——__-_+-— —_ -— -— —-. 

The Agricul/ural Editor will be glad te receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make tuts department more valuable to those 
of our subsertbers who feel svecially interested.) 


HOT-BEDS. 


For carly vegetables, some provision for start- 
ing certain plants earlicr than can be done in the 
open air is necessary, For thia purpose nothing 
is better than a good hot-bed, and its construec- 
tion is so simple and the expense #0 light that 
A hot-bed proper 
not only protects the planta from the cold, but 
By this term the gardener 
means that the soil is constantly kept several de- 


every garden should have one. 
supplies boltom heat, 


grees warmer than the air above, that being the 
condition as far as heat is concerned which ia 
most favorable for rapid and vigorous growth. 
It is evident that, to produce this, we must in some 
way apply our heat below the surface, and it is 
usually done by making a compact pile of some 
fermenting material and covering it with the 
earth in which the planta are to grow. 

HeATING MateataL,—The best heating material 
that i« casily available is fresh horse-manure, con- 
taining a liberal quantity of bedding, which may 
Such 
manure, if thrown into a loose pile, will heat vio- 


be straw, shavings, or, best of all, leaves, 


lently and unevenly and will soon become cold, 
What is wanted in the hot-bed is a steady and 
moderate, but lasting heat. To secure this, the 
manure should be forked over and thrown into a 
loose pile, which should remain undisturbed for 
a few days, and then be forked over again ; piled 
and allowed to heat a second time, when, after a 
The ob- 
ject of this repeated forking over and piling is to 


few days move, it will be ready for use. 
get the whole mass into a uniform degree of fer- 
mentation, 

sash miade 


Sasi.—Gardeners commonly use 


especially for hot-beds and glazed with small 
lights, cut from odds and ends and so furnished 
at very low rates. Such sash can usually be pro- 
cured in any of our large cities and cost much 
less than if made to order. 
ever, We much prefer a small size, that can be 
easily handled, and the use of better and larger 
glass, We should recommend that the 
three by five feet, and that the glass be not less 
than 10x14, laid with not more than one-qnarter 


For garden use, how- 


sash be 


inck lap. In giving the order to one nnaceus- 
tomed to the work, it would be well to state what 
they are to be used for, and that they need to be 
made like sky-light sash, 

Tur Frame. 
inch lumber, the back twelve to fourteen inches 
high, the front ten to twelve. It should "be well 
fitted to the sash, so as to leave as little opening 
as possible and yet allow the sash to be easily 
slid up and down, even when the frame is quite 


This may be made of sowhd, one- 


wet, 

Tue Now.—This should be light, rich, friable, 
Any considerable amount of clay in it is very ob- 
If possible, it should be quite dry 
For this 


joctionable. 
and unfrozen when put into the bed. 
reason, itis much better to prepare it the Fall 
before and cover the pile with enough coarse 
manure or straw to keep out frost, 

Maxine tHe Bev,—This requires careful at- 
tention, as future success depends largely upon 
the manner in which this work is done. Having 
cleared away all snow and ice, build a rectangu- 
lar bed, one foot larger each way than the frame 
to be used, carefully shaking out and spreading 
each forkful and repeatedly treading down the 
manure, #0 as to make the bed as uniform as 
possible in solidity, composition, and moisture. 
Unless this is done, one portion will heat quicker 
than the others and the soil will settle unevenly, 
making it impossible to raise good plants, The 
proper depth of the bed will vary with the 
climate, season, and the kind of plants to be 
ruised. A shallow bed will give a quick, sharp 
heat and soon subside, A deeper one, if well 
made, will heat more moderately, but continue 
much longer. For general purposes a bed one 
and one-half to two feet deep will be best. 

The bed completed, the frame and sash may 
be put on, and fresh manure carefully packed 
around the outside to the very top (this outside 
banking should be replenished as it settles, if the 
weather is at all severe). The bed should then 
be allowed to stand a few days with the sash 
partially open, to allow the steam and rank heat 
to pass off, The heat will at first be quite violent, 
frequently rising in the first few days to 120°; 
but it soon subsides and when it recedes to 90° 
the earth may be put in and the secd planted. If 
from any reason, you are obliged to use frozen 


moisture, keeping the soil at all times a few de- 
grees warmer than the air and the careful 
“hardening off’ (by exposure to the air and 
diminishing the supply of water) of the plants 
before transplanting into the open air. Simple 


| a8 these seem to be, there are many difficulties 


in the way of securing them, prominent among 


| which are overheating the cir under a bright sun. 
| Without experience, onc would searcely believe 


how quickly the temperature inside of a well 
built hot-bed will rise to 90 or 100 degrees upon 


to plant, spread them ina thin layer, and sift | 


plaster or lime over them, Thus treated, they 
will come up stronger and also eariier. 1 always 
plant as soon as the weather will admit; for late- 
planted potatoes do not thrive in this section, on 
account of insect pests, and, if there happens to 
be a drought, they are generally injured more than 
the early ones. 

The potatoes are cut to one cye in a piece, and 


| the furrows are three feet wide, the ‘‘seed” be- 


a still, sunny day, even when the thermometer | 


outside is far below freezing, or how quickly the 
temperature will fall to that outside, if, upon a 
windy, cloudy day, the sash is left open ever 80 
little. Besides, such a rush of cold air driven 
over the plants is far more injurious than the 
same temperature when the air is still, Again, a 
bed will go several days without watering when 


| kept closed during cloudy weather ; but will dry 


out in an hour when open on a sunny day. The 


| details of management, however, must be learned 


by experience, but may easily be acquired by 
one who gives the matter careful attention, keep- 
ing constantly in mind the essentials given above, 

A CoLtp Frame is a 
boards for 


simple construction of 
lettuce, cauli- 
flower, brocoli, ete., for planting out early in the 


wintering cabbage, 


Spring. 


| quired, 


| feet. 








soil, it may be placed in small piles upon the | 


manure immediately upon the completion of the 
bed ; but it should not be again disturbed until it 
has thawed and dried out, and care should be 
used to give free vent for the escape of the steam 
and moist air. The importance of allowing this 
gross heat to pass off before planting the seeds 
is very groat, as every season thousand of hot- 
beds are failures and their builders blame the 
seedsmen for sending them poor seed, when the 
real difficulty was that their seeds were burned 
up by this first heat. 

MANAGEMENT OF THE Bep.—The essentials for 
success are a steady, uniform degree of heat and 


Select a dry, southern exposure ; form a frame 


| feet in the row. 


ing dropped about 18 inches apart; Lut when I 
want to grow something extra I plant about 2! 


thought of, is that it is cooler in Summer and 
warmer in Winter than when there is but a mere 
naked wall. There ere only a few vines 
that will cling of their own accord, 
These are the varictics of the English Ivy, the 


| Trumpet Vine, and the different kinds of Ampe- 


When all ave dropped, they are | 


covered with the harrow, which can be done very | 


easily, as the ground is thrown up on each side of 


| the furrow; and when the earth is completely 
| leveled they are all nicely covered ; and as soon 
| a4 they begin to come up I put on the harrow. 


There is no danger of tearing themout. Then in 
three or four days I put the doubie-shovel plow 
to work, and work once a weck until the tops fall 
over. They are never worked afier that ; but the 
hoe is used in keeping out the weeds, as potatoes 
and weeds were never made to grow together. I 


| cultivate as nearly level as possible, as I consider 


from four to six feet wide and as long as re- | 


The back should be fourteen and the 
front six inches high, with a cross tie every six 
Seeds of the above-named vegetables, sown 
in open borders early in September, will be ready 
to plant in cold frames about the last of October. 
The soil should be well prepared and smoothly 
raked before planting. Admit air freely on all 
pleasant days, but keep close in severe weather. 
These frames are particularly useful at the 
South and may be covered more cheaply by 
cloth shades than by sash. The shades are made 
as follows: Make light but strong wooden frames 
to fit over the bed and of a width to receive some 


common brand of cotton cloth. The cloth may 


it the hight of foolishness to ridge up potatoes. 

The past season I had an experimental plot, on 
which twenty-one varieties were tested, half a 
pound of each having been planted on the same 
day. All received the same cultivation, but the 
results were quite different. Some of the old 
and degencrate varieties—such as the Fluke, Cow- 
horn, Blue Neshannock, Peachblow, ete.—didn’t 
yield one-tenth as much as some of later date. 
Below I will give the results from half a pound 
of ent “seed” planted in each case : 







Matromoth Pearl.......137 Chicago Market....... 73 
SN, wisttinacaa nelon Ee 
White Elephant.......121 Compton’s Surprise... 17 
B. of Hebron.......... 200) Hime Vict... .ccccsccce 65 
eee 105 B. Neshannock........ 7 
St. Patrick.... ....- 101 Watson Seedling...... 35 
Clark's No. 1........... 92) Peerless... ....ccseces 55 
Pree £2 DUMMOTE........ 00000. 64 
| Magnum Bonum....... 70 Early Ohio............ 62 
Early Rose..........-. Ge Wee BB ccccccccses & 


be unbleached and should be stretched over and | 


securely tacked to the frames, and then painted 
with two coats of boiled linseed oil, in which a 
little rosin has been melted and then a little 
patent dryer added, 

Suapes.—At the South it is frequently desirable 
to shade beds of seedlings. This can best be done 


the length of the width of your bed and four feds 
To these tack common lath, so as to leave 
from one to three inches between them, Support 


wide . 


| acre. 


The plot was fertilized with 30 bushels of wood 
ashes and 15 bushels of hen-droppings to the 
Some will ask what would be my choice of 


all the leading varieties for the main crop, To 
| allsuch I would say: Give me for early, Beauty of 


| Hebron, Ontario, and 


a akael 1 Siawe: Min Mens | early, the White Elephant, Grange, and St. Pat- 
7 Cheeses Mines Oe eee: Eee Sg See prick, and next Mammoth Pearl, Belle, and Blue 


White Star; for second 


| Victor ; but, if I were to be restricted to four only, 


them about eight inches above the plants by tack- | 


ing the frames to short stakes or securing them 
by casily removed pins. They are more effective 
if the beds are so placed that the lath will run 
north and south. 

TRANSPLANTING.—In transplanting the main 
points to be regarded are care in taking up the 
plants, so as to avoid injury to the roots ; planting 
firmly, so as to enable the plant to take a secure 
hold of the soil; reducing the top, to prevent 
evaporation ; and shading, to prevent the hot sun 
from withering and blighting the leaves. In 
transplanting from a hot-bed, harden the plants 
by letting them get quite dry a day or two before ; 
but give an abundance of water a few hours 
before they are taken out. It is most apt to be 
successful if done just at evening or immediately 
before or during the first part of a rain, about 
the worst time being just after a rain ; when, the 
ground being wet, it is impossible to sufficiently 
press it about the plant without its baking hard. 
If water is used at all, it should be used freely 
and the wet surface immediately covered with 
dry soil. 

WATERING.—The best time to water plants is 
at sunrise or just at evening, and always use 
rain water, when it is to be had. If well water is 
to be used, it should be exposed to the sun a day 
or two, till it rises to the temperature of the air, 
before it is applied. Water may be given to the 
roots at any time ; but should never be sprinkled 
over the leaves in the hot sun, for it will make 
them blister and cover them with brown spots 
wherever it touches. If watering a plant has 
been commenced, keep on till 
ceases or more injury than good will result from 
it. One copious watering is better than a little 
and often. The use of the hoe should always fol- 
low the watering-pot as soon as the ground be- 
comes dry.—D. M. Ferry & Co.’s “ Seed Cata- 
logue.” 


—> 


GROWING POTATOES. 





Here is my experience in potato growing the 
last two years: I plow the ground deep in 
October, using a jointer on the plow and turning 
all the sod under, and then in Winter the manure 
is hauled on and spread. As soon as the soil is 
dry and the weather warm enough—in March or 
about the first of April—the ground is well stirred 
up with the double-shovel plow and thoroughly 
harrowed until it is as fine and smooth as the 
onion beds of most people. Then I run furrows, 
using a two-horse plow, throwing the furrows 
out each way. I set the plow shallow and don’t 
let it go too deep. In using the shovel-plow the 
soil falls in behind the plow and is not left nice 
for covering with the herrow. I cut the seed 
potatoes some two or three weeks before I expect 


the necessity | 


| crops, 





give me the Beauty of Hebron, White Elephant, 
White Star, and Mommoth Pearl for the main 
We have potatoes that possess really finer 
qualitics than any of these; but they are poor 
yielders so that they are desirable only for family 
use, 

I exhibited 25 varieties of potatoes at the West 
Virginia State Fair, at Wheeling, where I secured 
the red ribbon on the White Elephant over all 
other competitors and was also successful in 
carrying off the first premium on several other 
varieties, 

Probably no vegetable is of more importance 
the world over than the potato. Therefore, 
whatever can be done to increase its productive- 
ness or to improve its quality should be taken 
advantage of by all who are interested in its eul- 
tivation. There is no disguising the fact that 
the potato, when propagated year after year 
from tubers in the usual manner, is subject to 
deterioration, degeneration, or a continual ‘ run- 
ning out” of its productive capacities. Where are 
our Flukes, Cow-horns, Mercers, Neshannocks, 
Peachblows, and other standard varieties of 25 
years ago? Meager, indeed, are the returns from 
our old favorites. Their day has passed, and 
others have taken their places, and these in turn 
must give way to others when they become un- 
productive, as they certainly will; but yet there 
are farmers in my neighborhood who still cling 
to some of those old varicties, apparently 
through ‘“ contrariness.”.—THroporE Nerr, in 
Rural New Yorker. 

BELMONT Co., OHIO. 

--—- lpm _-—~—- 
CREEPERS. 

AsKING a friend, who had a beautiful rural 
residence, why she did not plant vines (or creep- 
ers, a8 the English would say) over the walls, she 
replied by referring to a mutual acquaintance 
who had done 80, with the result of making the 
walls so damp that the vines had to be cut away. 
It so happened that we knew all about the affair. 
‘Lhe vines were allowed to cover the eaves, over 
the gutters, and push their wayin under the 
shingles of the roof. Thus obstructed, the water 
made its way down into the wall, from the top 
under the roof, and, of course, the wall was wet. 


| Vines should always be kept cut down below the 


roof. It is a little trouble to do this once a year ; 
but we cannot get even our shoes blacked with- 
out some trouble. Those who know how beauti- 
fuland how cosy looks a vine-covered cottage 
will not object to the few hours’ labor it requires 
to keep vines from stopping up the gutter. Vines 
really make a wall dry. The millions of rootlets 
by which they adhere to the wall absorb water, 
and an examination will prove a vine-covered 
wall to be as “dry as an old bone.” One great 





advantage of a vine-covered cottage, not often | 


lopsis, and even the English Ivy will not stick to 
smooth walle. But if the Trumpet Vine or the 
Ampelopsis be planted with the Ivy, the latter 
will cling to the other vines as well as to the wall 
and then keep safe hold. The evergreen Euony- 
mus makes a good self-climbing vine, though not 
as much used asa it really deserves to be. In or- 
der to have the beauty of variety which the great 
number of hardy vines affords, it is best to have 
trellises over the face of the walls, These are 
best made of strong galvanized wire. [ron hooks 
should be fastened, by melted sulphur, into 
stones sunk underground, and others up under 
the eaves, and the wires attached to these. 
wires can then be fastened to these, 80 as to 
Properly 
done, these wires will last a lifetime, and the vines 
will, with a very little help, make their way of 
their own accord up the wires. Recently the 
writer noted a plant of the Red-berried Pyracan- 
tha trained up over wires in this way. Ever 
green, and covered by bright red berries, few 
things can make a cottage wall more gay. Wires, 
trellises, and other preparations can be made for 
this vine planting before the Spring time comes, 
—Gardeners’ Monthly. 


Cross 


make the ineshes about a foot apart. 


EGGS IN WINTER. 


THE fact that eggs usually command, during 
the last six weeks of the year, froin 40 to 50 cents 
a «lozen is good evidence that, as a rule, hens do 
not lay at this season of the year. It being the 
moulting season with the old hens, but few eggs 
can be expected from them, and the puilets, most 
of them, are not old enough to lay ; so with ordi- 
nary care few eggs are got when they are most 
needed. 

Those who best understand the business man- 
age to have their hens lay when eggs are the 
highest, and thus secure very large profits. This 
they accomplish by keeping hens but one year, 
and raise early chickens so as to get them to lay- 
ing by the first of October. When this is done 
the chances are favorable to keep them laying 
most of the time until February ; but, to do this, 
the hens must have good Winter quarters, plénty 
of air, light, end sunshine, and yet warm enough 
to keep them comfortable both day and night. 

Fresh earth should be supplied in abundance, 
and the food should be in great variety. Grain 
alone is not sufficient ; but they need meat and 
vegetables, including moistened fine hay or cab- 
bage leaves. In the coldest weather the water 
should be warmed before being placed before the 
hens. Ground oyster shells should always be kept 
where the hens cen get thein, and wood ashes. 
with charcoal, should be in one corner of the 
house. 

There is no animal kept on the farm that feels 
neglect so quick asalaying hen. Sometimes a 
neglect of a few days will stop a hen from laying 
several weeks. There is so great difference 
hetween the price of eggs in December and in 
March that it pays to make an effort to get eggs 
in the first part of Winter. 

It costs about the same to keep a hen a year 
that lays most of her eggs when they are the 
cheapest, as it docs when they are the highest 
price ; but there is a great difference in the worth 
of the eggs. Six dozen of eggs, at 40 cents per 
dozen, would be $2.40, while six dozen, at 15 cents, 
would be but 90 cents—a difference of $1.50, 
which would make a good year’s profit. Yet the 
price of eggs is frequently more than 40 cents in 
December, and less than 15 cents in March. 

Those who are the most successful in the pro- 
duction of eggs for profit, make it one of their 
principal points to have their hens lay the most 
when cggs are the highest, thus securing a very 
large profit on what they feed out.—Mass. 
Ploughman, 

oie ~~ ; 
INDIGENOUS POTATOES IN CALI- 
FORNIA. 


Last evening the California Academy of 
Sciences held its regular semi-monthly meeting, 
with Dr. H. Herman Behr, M. D., in the chair. 
John G, Lemmon, a member of the Academy, 
who has just returned from a six months’ botan- 
ical campaign in the rugged range of mountains 
in Arizona, along the Mexican frontier, gave an 
interesting synopsis of his season’s work, during 
all of which he was accompanied by his talented 
wife. Professor Lemmon made a very important 
discovery in these hitherto unexplored mountain 
ranges. He found two and, perhaps, three, 
specimens of native indigenous potatoes, rome of 
which were growing 1n mountain meadows, 
whose surrounding peaks were 10,000 feet 
above sea level. There these tubers grew abun- 
dantly as large as walnuts, and he has bronght 
with him quite a liberal supply, which will be 
given to those who will cngage to plant and raise 
potatoes from this stock for six or cight years, or 
sufficiently long to bring them up, by proper 
cultivation, to the size of our domestic varieties. 
Ruiz and Pavon speak of the early home of the 
potato as yet undiscovered; but it is generally 
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believed to have been accredited to the high lands 
of Peru, where some claim it was reported to 
have been observed as early as 1560. Humboldt, 
however, failed to find it there, and, as Sir 
Walter Raleigh carried potatoes from Virginia to 
England, in 1586, it appears more likely that they 
were natives of North America at some point 
further north than the early Spanish settlements, 
California was early hinted at as its native soil, 
This important discovery of Professor Lemmon 


seems now to fix itin the mountain meadows of | 


Arisons,—Sin Francisco a 


POULTRY RAISING AS EMPLOY- 
MENT FOR WOMEN. 


I wisn to give my experience in poultry raising. 
I bought 25 common hens and 2 Plymouth Rock 
roosters. My hens were young and healthy and 
good layers, because well fed. About the Ist of 
March my brother camie to visit me and made me 
anincubator, that held 240 eggs. The materials 
cost $6, and it took him two days to make it. 
Between March Ist and July Ist I hatched five 
incubators full of chickcus, or 968 chicks in all. 
I sold them, when they were about three months 
old, at the hotels in some villages near by. The 
first 16 dozen chicks brought me +100, or 76.25 


per dozen ; the next 16 dozen I got #80 for, or £5 | 


per dozen. The next 16 dozen brought $72 and 
the remaining twenty-seven dozen I got $81 for. 
Total, $333. I paid for feed 47.25, leaving me 
for my labor $285.75, and this without any cap- 
ital at allto start on. An incubator is easy to 
manage and takes but little time, one hour a day 
being sufficient. You can hatch all the fertile 
eggs, and you can hatch them early, before you 
can get hens to sit. Ihave now five incubators 
made and expect to raise 5,000 chicks next year, 
and I know I can clear 50 cents on each chicken. 
I only have a small house and lot; but you need 
but little room when you sell them so young. 
This is work that any woman, though in feeble 
health, can do. In fact, it is only good exercise 
and it is very profitable. I know there are 
thousands of poor people who would turn their 
attention to poultry r raising, if they only knew 
how much money they could make at it. I hope 
that many of your readers, who are out of em- 
ployment or have leisure time, will try the poul- 
try business and report their success.—Evening 
Post. 


HORSFORD’ 8 ACID PHOSPHATE IN 
SEA SICKNESS. 

Pror. ApoLteH OTT, New York, says: ‘I 
used it for sea-sickness among the passengere, 
during a passage across the Atlanfic. In the 
plurality of cases I saw the violent symptcms 
yield which characterize that disease and give 
way toa healthful action of the functious im- 
paired.”’ 


~ AGRICULTURAL. 


“THE GOLDEN NORTHWEST.” 


Now is the time to secure homes in 


MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, AND MONTANA 


Emigrants intending totake up farms during the 
ap roaching Spring in the Great Northwestshould not 

ef —_ inform themselves of the advantages offered 
by th 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 


for the settlement of that compary’s lands along its 
lines in Minnesota, Dakota, and Montane. 
The Northern Pacific Railroad runs through a region 


wh'ch cannot he ex velled in 
\ESS OF CLIMSTE, 


ASE LN 
TILITY OF SO! ; 

WEALT' OF NATU RAL RENOU RCES, 

No Wuere else are so gr at inducements offered to 
ae day! an 1 ay i PS 

TCS, T.AROR "FRS, and MINERS 
MEO MBERMEN, BUSINFSS MEN, ard TOURISTS. 

CROPS we lor e and sure: STOCK 
is a successfl occum tion; there ar RE Al 
KETS, GOOD PUSIN] SS OPPORTUNITIES, 
FINE CHANCES , r Pavix G INVFSTMENTS 

The ay = rrartof Taketa and Mor Ee offers 4 

NEW FIELD FOR SETTLEMENT. 

The nersperous condition cf existing ct bd ents 
along the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad in 
Minnesota ond Fastern Dakota is the best guaranty 
of the nermancncy of the agricultural interests of 
the entire revion. 

@ Northern Pretfic Railread has now in market 

the finest. WHFAT and CRAZING LANDS, which are 
offered at LOW PRICES and on easy terms of pay- 





m_ nt, 

In MINNESOTA and DAKOTA there are 4,000,- 
000 ee ace awaiting settlement. 

In NTANA there are 5,000,000 acres ready 
for oc tn 


ane 
THE NORTHERN PACIFIC COUNTRY has NO 


TA 
For detailed informaticn on all points app!y at or 
address the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COM- 
PANY, 


No. 285 Broadway. 


“HEBBER D’S Magic Rheumatic Cure, an In. 
fallib.e remedy for Rneumatism, Siatica, ete. Relief 
in i2 hours. Cure 4 days, even when Salicylates and 
other remedies have f tiled. Price SL 00 by mail 
Wu. W. HEBBERD, 31 Broadway. N. 





888. contains PE R HENDE 
ed Jnctrections on Vegetable pnd ‘on 
ing it a condensed Gardenin; 
an we a j information known to the author —] “Gar 
dent for Profit.” Mailed free on a 


Cul- 


Pines state in what paper you saw this). 


Peter Henderson & Co., 
Cortlandt St., New York. 











LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 
lia Positive Cure 
For all those Painful Complaints and Weak- 
nesses o/ our best female population. 
Invented and Prepared by a Woman. 
CF Over 3,009 Indies on confidential record in 
the city of Vhiladelpb.a alone, as benetitted 
by its use. It is for good and not evil par- 
poses, aud is endorsed an prescribed Ly many 

t ians. Correspondence free 
w 
















le to Hea N 
Vegetal le ompoun = Blood Purifier ¢f. 
each; Liver Pills and Sanative Nn iN 
each, (WM Ave for Sale wy ell Dr ~~ 


bruce fev fell By 
plea? tx, lon 
Lynn, Mass, (3) 









KIDNEY-WORT 
HE =o. CURE 


it is for all 

KIDNEYS,LIVER ANC AND BOWELS. 
It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 
that causes the —— ae which 

only the victims of Rheumatism ca: 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 
of the worst forms of this terrible disease 
Ihave been quickly relieved, and in short time 
PERFECTLY CURED. 
PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 

é4- Dry can be sent by mail. 

, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington Vt. 


> KILDNEY-WORT : 


ALFRED AVERY, 
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J. 8. Basser, 


Man’r Adv't Dep't. 


“South and West.” 


ONLY 50 CENTS A YEAR. 


Editor 


PUBLISHED aT 320 N. Turep 8r., St. Lovis, 


by ALFRED AVERY & CO. 


Send for sample copies of ** South and 
West,’? which is a first-class agricultural and 
family paper, published semi-monthly. Politics 
are entirely ignored. General news, valuable in- 
formation, and interesting reading-matter are 
furnished. The best of correspondents contrib- 


ute from all sections of the country. Useful | 


premiums, consisting 
Churns, Housekeepers’ 
chines and Wringers, 
Table Cutlery, 
other useful premiums will be furnished to our 
subscribers, with the paper, at the actual whole- 
sale price. Liberal commissions will be given to 
club-raisers. 


of the best Cylinder 
Scales, Washing Ma- 
Pocket-Knives, Scissors, 


Paper sent from until Jan. Ist, 1884, for 50 | 


cents. Sample copies, containing Premium 
List, sent Free on Application. 


Address: “SOUTH AND WEST,” 


320 N. Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Choicest Foods 











IN THE WORLD. 
e Selected grain, all hulls, 
desiccated. Vatented. Pre 
pared,as wanted, for the 
table,in ten minutes. Sav- 
ling money. Saving fel. 
| Easy to digest, being thor- 
| e oughly cooked. Beware of 
cr 
A.B.C. WHITE OATS. A > were WHEAT. 
Peiees reduced, For sale by all grocers. Ask 
A. B.C. only. THE CEREALS M’F’G CO., 
Office, 83 MURRAY ST., New York. 


merican cockle and impurities re- 
ISaving time. Saving 
A. B.C. BARLEY FOOD. A. RGM 
FAIRBANES’ 


moved. Steam cooked and 
reakfa 
waste. Saving health. 
Cereal Milk for Infants. Cereal Cream for Dysper y¥> 
STANMDARD 





SCALES. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New Yerk. 


its 





Pocket-Handkerchiefs, and many | 














_\PURE COD LIVER 
OIL AND LIME, 


Wilbour’s Comp and 

without possessing the 
erticle as heretofore 
Phosphate of Lime with a 
which renders the Oil deubly effi 





To the Cousumpiive. 
| oF Cop-Liver OIL aND Lin, 
very nauseating flavor of the 


| used, is endowed by the 
hesling property 
cacious. 
be shown. Sold by A. B. WiLnor, Chemiet, 
and all druggists. 


R markable testimonials of its ¢fficacy can 
Boston, 














E EXTINGUISHER. 
F. HAYWARD, Gea'/ Agent, 
407 Broadway y N.Y. City 


GIVEN AWAY. 


} YY, L-¥ The publishers of FARM 
} AND HOME, Spring- 

field, Mas. will = 
| tribute $750 among those who send the lervest nu 

ber of new subscribers this seaeon, in Apbitigs’ to 
|} acash commission or pre mio on every fame. 7h25 
8200 in Cash, 8% Sewing- Machine, 
an¢ other valuable prizes riven —- 

FA AND HO MLE, is 2 first-class farm end fam- 
ily bane ly, 16 pages, 560 cents a yeur, and avents 
| make from Sv to & per cent. on every subacriber. 

Premium List of over §& choice articles rnd outfit 

free. FARM AND HOME, Springfield, Mass. 

Mention this paper. 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 
| New York Office, 159 Frent Street. 


} Factory, Newark, N. J. 
LS a ree and Dealers are invited to send for 


PAINT READY yx | 


Ots Per Gall 
+ enwein, 7 
Cheap, and most 
for Barns, Bullid 

















ences, etc. Rede, 
Browns. Purple. Yeliow, Drab, 
Color card furnished. Remit 
for number gallons wanted. 1 
= covers 200 aq. ft..2 coats. 
Box 2%. ATL 

Pittsburgh. Pa. 
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ha ONSI dy forthe Sr pn disease 
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BELLS. 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 


Successors to Meneely & Kin.berly, BeLt Founpers, 
Troy, N. Y., manutacture a sup rior quality of Bells. 
Special attention given to Church Bells. 

t@™ Catalogues sent free to | arties needing bells. 














FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We bave had so many inquiries for Files o1 


Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we bave made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 


year. The cover has “THe Inperenvent”’ 
| embossed on it in large gilt leiters, making it 





quite ornamental and looking in every respect 


| like a haud-ome volume. They will be de 
livered at our office on tbe receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. 
price is $150. Acut of the File or Binder is 
| given below : 


| - — ~ oe 








The usual | 


| THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which may very 
properly be used for Holiday Presents, and which will 
be sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 
ENGRAVINGS, 

THE “FIRST READIN OF THE EMANCIPA.- 

TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 

Os Tent, BOMB. ..c.ccceees seecvsescvencsssocs . $8 00 
The Sa_..e, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 

Ritchie, the Engraver....... 
THE AUTHORS OF THE “UNITED ‘STATES, 


Bho, BOWE. 000 ...covcvvccccescescoccesvccecsecss 200 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 

Ritchie, the Engraver...........scccssesesecse® 15 00 
EX PRESIDENT U. 8, GRANT. Size, 16x20..... 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 

i, Fe tenteins ener cnnnnscnnhantisovsencnntabee 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON, 8 ge, 16x20............... 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20................. 100 


All of the above are printed on in white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


BHO pages. Price,.......scerscoseccsesssesessees 07% 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
GR: SII... cntnincnsaeceeemeniscetabans 050 


Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addreased to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
25! Broadway, New York. 


The Hutependent. 
WE OFFER NO PREMIU JMS, 


TERMS OF “SU BSC RIPTION, 





42 Numbers (postage free).......... $3 00 
26 ” (6 Mos.) (postage free)... 1450 
13 oa 3 mos,). aad Corccccce 75 
4 - (1 month), « voesesesens 35 
2 - (2 weeks), sad beannseaies 20 
1 Number 1 week), “ seoseaoese 10 
One subscription two years .. .............. 5 00 
One subscription with one Xew subscriber, in 

one remittance 500 


Ove subecription ‘with two NEW sabes wider rs, . i 


one remittance 70@e@ 
One subscription three years. poautoucen 700 
One subscription with three New subscribers, 

in one remittance.......... peeroens 8 50 
One subscription four years.,...... s 50 
One subscription with four srw subse ribe! rs, ie 

one remittance...... 10 oa 
One subscription five ve iad écusncendedidaas 10 00 


Any number over five at the same rate, invari 

ably with one remittance 

Beginnjng Janucry let, 1882, Tuk Ixperespent will 
be published on the cash principle—that is, papers 
expiring after January Ist. 1862, will be stopped at 
the expiration of time paid for. 


Sample Copies Free upon Application, 
t#” Make all remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


t#~ Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money ip a ReomtTernp Letrer. The pres 
ent registration system is virtually an absoluce pro 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmasters 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested 
| to doso. 

No names entered on the subscription books with 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which ts always 
given on the yellow address label on the first page of 
the paper, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
to the expiration, so that no lors of numbers may 
occur. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
for the FIRST subscription. HKeceipts for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in tLe date of expiration on the little yel 
low ficket attached to the paper, which change ts 
made either the first or second week aftr the money 
| is received, But when a postage stamp is received 
| the re yt will be ae nt ie by mail. 
| Messrs SA & CO., No, 188 Fleet Street, 
| are or. Axents *y ae A to receive subseriptions 


| and ferecmeommenen, THE INDEP 
IEPENDENT, 
P.O. “Son 2787, New York City. 


| CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1883. 


OTHER first-class publications and period- 
icals can be obtained at greatly reduced prices 
in copnection with ‘Ine INDEPENDENT, and 
persons desiring any such will find it to their 
advantage to send their subscriptions through 
tbie office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a let of 
such publications and clubbing rates of same. 

RATES OF ADVERTISING. 

PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 


(14 lines to the inch, 20@ nes to the column.) 
at aes Sveectewic: a “= Paged Business Notice 
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He “TVORY" is a Laundry Soap, with 
all the fine qualities of a choice Toilet 


Soap, and Is 99 44-100 per cent, pure, 
Ladies will find this Soap especially 
adapted for washing laces, infants’ clothing, 
silk hose, cleaning gloves, and all articles of 
fine texture and delicate color, and for the 
vuried uses about the house that daily arise, 


requiring the use of soap thatis above the 
ordinary in quality 
For the Bath, Boilet or Nursery, it is pre 


ferred to most of the Boaps sold for toilet 
use, being purer and much more pleasant 
and effective, and possessing all the desirable 
properties of the finest unadulterated White 
Custile Soap. The Ivory Soap will ‘ float.’ 

The cakes are so shaped that they may be 


used entire for general purposes, or divided 
with a stout thread (as illustrated. into wo 
perfectly formed cakes, of convenient size 
for toilet use. 

The price, compared to the quality and 
the size of the cakes, makes it the cheapest 
Soap for everybody and every want, Try it. 

BOLD EVERYWHERE 


To the Trade. 


Solid Silver 
Wares 


32534000 Fine 


Made by Gonuam MANvracturine Company, Sil- 
versmiths, will be found in great variety and of 
the highest standard at the Company’s salesroom, 
By purchasing and carrying a complete stock 
ef Goruam Goops IN SoLtp Su.ver, you will have 
the latest patterns, you will have goods that their 
own trade-mark will satixfy your cus- @ 
tomers as to quality, and you can be STERLING 
sure of selling not only the best of their kind, 
but the best known goods in the market. This 
advantage will be appreciated by merchants gen- 

erally. 
No. 87 Unton Square. 


For Sale by Jewelers throughout the U. 8. 


BW. MERRIAM & CO. 


577 Broadway, N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LOOKING-GLASSES 


AND 


MIRRORS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION 
Also Extensive Importers of 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 


LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 


Special attention given to the wholesale trade, at 
prices s exceptionally low. 


Art Tiles. 


WAGNER'S CELEBRATED HAND-PAINTED 


Barbotine, Art Tiles, Mantel-Faoings, Panels, 
op uAQUES, VASES, JARDINIERES, Etc. 
fi 
rine ia Passtorss and Paste buihisgs. = 
BROWNELL & ©0., 


Neo. 2 College Place, corner Ranstegy Street, 
NEW YORK. 


COLUMBIA 
BICYCLES. 


Thousands in daily use by doc- 
tors, azar. | ministers, editcrs, 
;merchants, ete. Send 3-cent 
Jaae Gesnk for elegantly illustrated 26- 


@ to 
TR PE M'F’G CO., 
507 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE 11 en ee ee 








“ALBERT 


and my own house, 


high distinction they have 2 © 
LUCCA,.—Your upright« are ex ©, 
PATTI.—I have used the Planes o. 
over all others. 


that opinion. 


MANUFACTURER OF ata AND SQUARE PIANO- 


NILSSON.—!I shall take every opportunity to recommend and praise your instruments. 
KELLOGG, —For the last six yeara,your Pianos have been my choice for the concert room 


STRAUSS.—Your Pianos astonish me. 1 — SO, 
W EHLI,.—Mavame Panera called your Piano. 
They have no rivel anywhere. 


WEBER, 





ALBANI.—Am Soret ratisfied weg your splendid Pianos. They deservyely merit the 


“y inetruménts and desefve their great success. 
brated maker, but give yours the preference 


{he ee any Pianos which equal yours, 
Mey, i in the United States, | fully indorse 
May 
ne 


Warerooms, 108 Fifth Avenue, corner of 16th Street, New York. 





FSTERBROOK ®75Eks 


ALL OF RELIABLE, STANDARD AND SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


Popular Nos, 14, 048, 130, 833, 161.—For sale by all Stationers, 
Works: Camden, N. J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, 26 Join St., New York. 

























NEW-YORK 








AWM :H JAKIONZRL OY. 


(No @NNECTION WITH ANY OTHER ESTABLISHMENT © © ) 


PAA Union -$Q-2d-)ook-FRM-BROADNAY(17 ST SIDE") 


Janviactvrers of Artistic Grates and Renders 
in Brass, me Bronze, ficel,and Tile + 47210 omex tharos. 


























THE FAVORITE CHAIR 


my For a Woliday, Birthday or Wedding Present, nothing coma 
@ bo more appropriate thau this celebrated Combination Caa:r 
‘The left cut represents but oue of five articles combined, viz 
Parlor, Library, Reclining or Invalid's Chair, Child's (nb. 
Lounge and Bed. Fifty 
It is smple and dnrabie in eonstractzon, while its elegance 
comfort 1s unrivaled, 
manufacture Invalid’s Chairs on wheels, and Physician's 
rs. {Send stamp for Ilias Catalorve. Mention this paper. | 
zz » ‘ian ;; STEVENS’ ABJUSTAELE CHAIR CO, 
| No. 3 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


changes of position. 
Sotisfaction assured, 





THE NE Vie GENESEE, 


On the American and European Plan, 


BUEEALO, N. XY. 


HARRIS & 


Also Proprietors Clarendon Hotel, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


dollars a year, or 12 cents a week. 


sented subscribe for it. 


Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 


Branch Warehouses : 
87 John St., New York, and 

107 Lake St.. Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PUMPS, 

Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 


ete. 

WoRrRKS FOUNDED IN 1882. 

Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex 
hibition at Paris, France, in 
1867; Vienna, Austria, in 
1878; and Centeunial Exhi 
bition. 1876. 








WHEELER’S 


WOOD FILLER. 


The only article to give a durable, economical, natu 
ral,and perfect finish to hard wood 


BREINIG’S LITHOGEN SILIOATE PAINT. 
Very durable and economical. One gallon, when 
thinned, produces two gallons of ready mixed paint. 
Send for sample card of colors. Please name this paper. 


The Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co., 
GRANVILLE M. BREINIG, Agent, 
40 Bleecker “treet, New York. 


WINTER RESORTS. 
QUEBEC STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 





To those big 2 wish to escape from o' r 
the Bermuda Islands, about 60 houre fr hy N law York, 
offers a climate unrivaled fi its attractiveness, per- 

+ Summer, balmy breezes, and sunny skies; or 
est India Ialanda St Kitt Kitts. a An ti Dominica, 


Martinique (French) St Cae? can oes, and pa 
vegetation and grand 
scenery. 


tne Gueker aie ote SMe Aly “ObHERBRIDGE 








LOSEKAM, Proprietors. 





bight large pages—56 columns—and Only Costs One Dollar a Year, and the choice of a beautiful pict- 
ure or useful book to every subscriber. The oldest, brightest, largest, cheapest, and best weekly paper 
pabtiened. It is more generally taken the country over because it is the best, and it is made the best 
pecause it has the largest circulation, and therefore the income to justify the necessary outlay. It is the 
easiest paper to get subscribers for, and our terms to agents are of extraordin: ury liberality. We want 
Agents, Specimen copy free. Address THE WEEKLY TIMES, 230 Waluut St, Cincinnati, 0. 


THE CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR. 


Is the best and changes daily paper published in the West. Fight pages—48 columns—and only six 
he Daily Times-Star is the only eight page paper in the countr 

published at this price. It is independent in politics, but aims to be fair in everything, and just to ail 

parties, individuals, sections, and panne ge won If you want all the news attractively and poset pre- 

reulation of paper in Cir 

‘Whe postmaster will receive your ieociotien if there is no agentin your r place. 





MOST EXTENSIVE PURE-BRED LIVE 
STOCK ESTABLISHMENT IN 
THE WORLD. 


pue aoue[]o0 
q [EUplAypuy avy 


’, 
iN 


Constantly Ar- 
“BUIpIiIg 2104)) 





New Importations 


x 


Clydesdale aM Gl Ea 
Horses, Trottings Bred Roadsters, 
ILolstein and Devon Cattle. 


Our C oo = have the advantage of our many 

poaae’ apert ence in breeding and importing, 

e ool tious, opportunity of comparing 

di ferent breeds, low prices ause of extent 

ot business, and low rates of transportation. 
Catalogues free. Correspondence solicited, 


POWELL BROTHERS, 
Sp o, Crawford County, Penn. 
Mention ee DEPENDENT. Naa i 


Engravings, Photogravures, Etchings 
Photographs, Albertypes, etc. 


L. A. ELLIOT & C0. 


Importing Printsellers, 


538 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Next R. H. White & Co, 


FRAMES MADE TO ORDER 
RINTING 





RESSES. 
55 kinds of 
k cards 





for 10 cents. 


JOSEPH WATSON. 
19 Murray St,, N. Y. 





Book of type, cuts, 
&c., 10 cents. 





To obviate the many complaints 
caused by the dissatisfaction in 
the wear of BLACK SILKS, 


Messrs. JAMES McCREERY & CO.: 


have advanced the standard of 
their widely known “ Cachemire 
Sublime De Novi.” These goods 
are made by hand, are of a pure 
vegetable dye, and less liable to 
break or wear shiny than any 
other black silks. They strongly 
recommend them in every par- 


ticular, 
JAMES MecCREERY & CO., 
Broadway, cor. 11th St. 


THE 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 


HARRIS BROS., 

407 Gth Ave., near 25th St. 
r SEAL SAC QUES, DOLMANS on 

hand and Made to Order. 

Aue complete an ot 
FANCY FURS and FUR TRIM- 

MINGS, Retailing at Wholesale 
Prices. 


Repairing. Redyeing, aud 
Alteriug af Lowest Prices. 














PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 








CAN'RELE STATIONERS 
wen Ae hot \T Boo OK MANU 


Sear & Cole, 


We supply Business Firms, Corporations, 
etces with every variety of work in above 
ines. Complete eutfits of first-class Station- 
ery for new oflices immediately delivered. 


1 Wiliam Street, 


NEW YORK, 











DIARIES FOR 1883. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
STATIONERS, PRINTERS, AND MANOFACTURERS 
OF PATENT SPRING-BACK ACCOUNT BOOKS. 

All kinds cf first-class Stationery, Writing Paj eT, 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense Books, Dia 
ries, Pocket Cutle ry, Cards, Chessmen, W allets, etc. 

hes keep everything in our and ell at lowest 
prices. Vour custom: solicite 

CYRUSH.L OUTREL, 45 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





3 Fine White Gold Edge Cards, name on, 10c fempte 
Book 25c. F. M. SHAW &CO., Jersey City, N. 











LEV -E & ALD ENS 


AMERICAN TOURS. 


Single and Excursion Tickets to all Summer and 
Winter Resorts in the UNITED STATES and CAN- 
ADA, ineluding 

FLORIDA, BERMUDA, NASSAU, N, P., 
CUBA, MEXICO, WEST INDIES, Ete. Ete. 

Send 4 cents postage for American Tourist Ga- 
zette, giving full particulars. 

Chief Office: 7 Broadway, New York, 
Boston : 15 State Street. 
PHILADELPHIA ; Cor. Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
CLEVELAND : 821 Euclid Avenue, 
CrxcrnnatTi: 131 Vine Street. 
CuHIcaGo ; 114 Wasbington Street, 


a a 


~~ GRATES AND FENDERS. 


J. 8. CONOVER & CO., 
No, 80 WEST 23p ST., 


OPEN FIREPLACES, GRATES, AND FENDERS 
BRASS ANDIRONS, FIRE-SETS, HODS, Etc. 


The largest manufacturers in America. 
Dimect IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF TILE. 
BRANCH No, 368 CANAL ST. 


W. H. Harrison & Bros., 
MANUFACTURERS. 
PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
-GRATES 

AND FIREPLACES 


A SPECIALTY. 
Also Farneces and Ranges. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue 














1435 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








." Tux Inperznpent” Presa, 21 Axo 93 Rosx Staet 











